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Preserving Old Homes in Cexas 


KATHERINE HART 


OST TEXANS are doubtless proud that the 1958 estimate 
M of ‘Texas population, recently released by the United 
States Census Bureau, shows that the state is one of 

seven in the nation to have made significant gains in population. 
Most persons realize, however, that this upward surge is not un- 
accompanied by growing pains, for hardly a day goes by that 
someone does not say of the capital city of Texas, “Austin’s just 
getting too big for any use.” This dilemma is common to most 
sections of Texas, and citizens of the rapidly-expanding towns and 
cities seem to be divided into two camps: (1) those who wish 
to attract more industry and still more population, and (2) those 
who mourn the good old days of the smaller town. It does not 
really make any difference to which camp one belongs, for limit- 
ing the size of a growing city is an academic question. Once a city 
has reached a certain size, it cannot be kept from growing any 
more than one can keep a child from growing by putting a brick 
on his head. What can be done, though, is to try to direct the 
growth so that those qualities that have made Texans love and 
be proud of their home towns are not lost in the process of growth. 
All over ‘Texas, city governments and civic organizations are 
spending considerable time and money on city planning. Experts 
are hired to advise on this subject, but the final decision is, and 
should be, in the hands of the citizens. In city planning, the 
emphasis is rightly on the future, but just as heredity is important 
in the life of the individual, a city’s past is involved in its present 
and future. It would be impossible to divorce Texas towns from 
their past, even if one tried, but why should one try when Texas 
and ‘Texas towns have a past of which all can and should be proud? 
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It must be made clear that it is not as an antiquarian that one 
should consider his town’s past in planning for its future. ‘To 
most Texans, the question of what kind of town their grand- 
parents lived in is not as important as what kind of city their grand- 
children will find when they grow up. In the year 1959, almost all 
Texas towns are undergoing drastic changes because of the in- 
creased pressure of multiplying populations, both human and 
vehicular, and rapid commercial expansion. The desire of all 
thoughtful citizens is that these necessary changes will enable 
Texas cities to grow bigger and better in accord with their rich 
historical tradition, with their own long-cherished individualities. 

For it is a fact, indeed, that the American cities that are most 
loved by all Americans, not just by their own citizens, are those 
that have a distinct personality—New Orleans, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, San Antonio, for instance. The state of Texas has over the 
years developed a personality so marked that it stands apart and 
distinct from its sister states. It would be a shame if twentieth 
century progress should cause Texas towns to lose their original, 
nineteenth century individuality, to become uninteresting replicas 
of each other, indistinguishable, except by name. 

The history, past and present, of a town, its natural setting, the 
Way it is laid out, all these are factors in the make-up of a town’s 
individuality. But the surest indication of the original and en- 
during personality of a city is found in the homes and public 
buildings that survive from the earliest decades of the communi- 
ty’s existence. This is true because it is in the creating of these 
buildings that the first citizens, the men who made the city to 
start with, left the imprint of their lives and spirits on the natural 
environment. They took the raw materials that were at hand and 
shaped them to their uses, to conform to their ideals as well as to 
their necessities. 

Texas citizens all over the state share the realization of the value 
of this architectural heritage to present-day community life, and 
much is being done to try to control the needless destruction of 
irreplaceable old houses and buildings. Unfortunately, many of 
the persons who appreciate the importance of the past, and should 
be of help in its preservation, are apt to say: “It is too late to do 
anything about saving what we had; everything old has already 
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been torn down.” This is a defeatist attitude not sustained by 
the facts. Indeed there is so much left that not all can be pre- 
served and still serve the needs of the growing cities. The loss 
of many historic old buildings is especially regrettable where 
nothing better has taken their places. Some beautiful examples of 
early architecture have been torn down simply because the owners 
did not know or care about their beauty or historical value, or 
because they did not know that anyone else cared. 

But one should look forward, not backward. Texans who care 
about preserving some of these outward and visible signs of the 
traditional personalities of their cities must make others, who are 
less conscious of the value of this tangible inheritance from the 
past, realize that Texas towns will be richer, more interesting 
places in which to live if these concrete expressions of the past 
are integrated into the active present and into plans for the future. 

There is no easy answer to this problem of how to go about 
convincing the majority of the citizens of Texas towns of the 
necessity of preserving some of these landmark homes and build- 
ings. It is a cause that will need much thought and the combined 
effort of all who are interested—historical and conservation socie- 
ties and individuals and groups—on the state, county, and local 
level. No stumbling block should be placed in the orderly growth 
of any progressive city, nor should any individual property owner 
feel that he is being interfered with in the free disposal of his 
own property. What historically minded persons can hope to do 
at most is to try to encourage in the majority of Texas citizens an 
attitude that will regard these old buildings as such a precious 
heritage that an effort should be made to save as many as is rea- 
sonably possible. 

The place to start changing attitudes is, of course, with the 
individual. If some old landmarks are to be saved, especially 
downtown, one must abandon the belief that progress necessarily 
means the destruction of all that is not up-to-date. Minds must 
be kept open and willing to explore new ideas about parking and 
other aspects of community living, including the realization that 
city planning changes as rapidly as any other aspect of modern 
life. While ten years ago it was assumed that every downtown 
corner was the potential site of a skyscraper, the last few years 
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have everywhere seen a definite trend toward decentralization of 
business into outlying community centers. Above all, the indi- 
vidual citizen will have to face up to the choice, which is hard 
for any American to make, of whether or not he will be willing 
to sacrifice any of his ideal of complete convenience to less ma- 
terial pleasures, whether or not he will be willing to walk an extra 
two blocks to park and have the satisfaction of knowing that may- 
be he has helped to prevent the destruction of some old building 
that he and future generations may enjoy. 

Unfortunately, there are some persons in every community, 
often men and women of influence, who regard this growing 
interest in the attempted preservation of the state’s visible heritage 
as something to keep old ladies busy when the children have 
grown past the bothersome stage. For them, here is a quotation 
from a source with a national reputation in the business world, 
the Kiplinger magazine, Changing Times. In the March, 1958, 
issue, there was an article entitled “Don’t Let the Bulldozers De- 
molish Historic Places in Your Town.” This articles quotes Thom- 
as Fuller’s saying “An hour may destroy what an age was a-build- 
ing,” and then starts as follows: 


It is fascinating and instructive to examine the houses of early 
Americans, to picture their way of life, to note the architecture 
of their courthouses and churches. ... Yet if the present trend 
continues, such historic buildings will soon be hard to find. 
Since 1941, more than one-third of the historic and architectural 
monuments known to have existed in that year have been demolished. 

Yet such wanton destruction is not necessary. When historic build- 
ings are saved and put to good use, results can be both good 
esthetically and financially. Property values are raised and sightseers 


attracted. 

Sooner or later, but perhaps too late, ‘Texas Chambers of Com- 
merce and Better Business Bureaus are going to realize what a 
factor these old houses can be in the mad scramble for the tourist 
dollar. In other parts of the country, New England and the Deep 
South, for instance, the value of old houses is understood and 
exploited. Since the whole community benefits financially from 
the money spent by visitors, some relief from taxation is generally 
granted the owners of the older examples of architecture, to 
recompense for the greater revenue that might be received if the 
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old house were replaced by a parking lot. Where such relief is 
granted, there is generally some form of restrictive surveillance 
to prevent changes which would ruin the architectural or his- 
torical value of the building to the community. 

If historic homes and buildings are a major tourist attraction 
in the older sections of the country, how much more so could 
they be here in Texas, where so much of the population is located 
in raw new towns with only a decade or two of history to their 
credit. In Massachusetts or Connecticut, century-old homes dot 
the highways and every village has its historical society. Old homes 
are no rarity there, yet, come summer, visitors’ cars will be parked 
around them, with many a Texas license visible. 

Here in Texas there are no old homes to enter in the “George 
Washington-slept-here” sweepstakes, nor even many authenticated 
resting spots of Sam Houston or Jim Bowie. Texas’ heroes seem 
to have spent a good many of their nights camping out under the 
stars. But an old home need not necessarily have any obvious 
historical connection to be worthy of preservation. The presence 
of recognizably older buildings, whether imposing in their solid 
dignity or merely refreshing in their quaint, modest charm, gives 
a city an air, an appeal of ‘‘differentness,” that cannot be counter- 
feited or successfully imitated. Even if a tourist has no knowledge 
of history, he cannot fail to respond to the exciting atmosphere 
of Royal Street in New Orleans. Many Texans (and tourists from 
other states also) have experienced the same thrill while driving 
down tree-shaded, mansion-lined Broadway in Galveston, wan- 
dering along the river bank in La Villita in San Antonio, or 
walking around the Bremond block in Austin. Only the bona fide 
homes and buildings of the earlier days, honest relics of the city’s 
past, can give different towns that air of individuality that will 
make persons drive long Texas miles to see them. Why should 
any head of a family bother to take the dog to the neighbor’s, 
pack the children in the car, drive a hundred or so miles in a 
confusion of quarrels, funny-books, and pop bottles, if all there 
is to show Junior at the end of the journey is the exact duplicate 
of what was left at home—the same neon signs, drive-in movies, 
hamburger stands, and so on? Much better to have stayed at home 
with the air conditioning and TV. 
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Besides providing tourist attraction, the preservation of old 
houses may help toward the solution of another problem that is 
plaguing the more rapidly expanding ‘Texas cities. The above- 
mentioned mushrooming growth of community centers on the 
fringes of the larger towns is a sign of progress, but unfortunately 
it is generally accompanied by a corresponding withering of the 
heart of the town. This has become so common an occurrence that 
in most cities the downtown merchants have organized into asso- 
ciations that offer inducements to shoppers—free bus rides, bar- 
gain days, and the like. Admittedly, it is easier to shop in the 
outlying centers than to make a trip to town, but persons will 
come downtown if they have something to come for. Some day, 
some up-and-coming downtown merchants are going to discover 
that they have in their area the one asset that the outlying shops 
can never have, no matter how much money they spend. The 
heart of the city, commercially speaking, is also the heart of the 
city’s history, and the main streets of most Texas towns contain 
buildings that date back to the early period of the town’s growth. 
If these buildings could be viewed with pride, instead of shame, 
if their fronts of hand-carved stone, intricately patterned brick, 
or fancy woodwork could be cared for instead of being covered 
with a dash of stucco or plastic, they could become an attraction 
in themselves for luring the shoppers from the suburban stores. 
Except for plantation and farm houses, most of the building in 
early Texas towns was concentrated in a comparatively few blocks 
in the center of town, and a short walk from the downtown stores 
could offer the shopper a view of interesting old homes, intimately 
connected with the history of his town. 

Although the preservation of old homes can be advocated as 
a strictly commercial move, there are arguments from a less ma- 
terial point of view which can and should be considered. Ideas 
that are based on intangibles and that cannot guarantee an im- 
mediate cash return are often suspect in the weekday world, but 
society is gradually learning that these intangibles are a potent 
force in the community. Certainly one practical and moral prob- 
lem that besets city governments in Texas as elsewhere is the ever- 
increasing property damage resulting from juvenile delinquency. 
At the numerous conferences on the cause and cure of this delin- 
gency, there is much talk of the child’s need for security, for con- 
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tinuity of family life, for belonging to a stable, orderly group. 
Perhaps, without knowing it, young persons are upset by the 
visible lack of continuity in civic life, which is manifested in the 
constant tearing down of landmarks. Perhaps they would respond 
to a feeling of community security that extended backwards for 
several generations if they were taught by example to revere the 
homes that their forefathers erected with effort and ingenuity in 
the early, difficult years of the town’s existence. Hard-riding cow- 
boys and gun-toting bandits are part of Texas’ past, but so are the 
homes and churches, public buildings and stores that marked the 
development of the frontier settlements into civilized communi- 
ties. Children might find in these old houses a source of interest 
and inspiration if they sensed a similar respect in the attitude of 
their parents. 

The one great intangible that is dividing the world today is 
the burning issue, Democracy or not. If a visitor from the other 
side of the world should stand in Austin, in the shadow of the 
capitol, and ask himself that question, what answer could he find 
from looking around him? From the large and wonderful build- 
ings that are being constructed, he would assume that state gov- 
ernment in a democracy is at present a booming business and a 
rich one. Except for the capitol building itself, the Governor's 
Mansion, and the Old Land Office (which just hung on by the 
skin of its teeth) , however, he would find few visible signs of a 
democracy that has lasted more than a generation, little proof 
that democracy does work and has worked since the beginning of 
the state’s existence. Within a few blocks of the capitol, there are 
still standing the homes of some of the first leaders of the state 
government. The preservation of a few of these might give visual 
proof to contemporary claims that democracy is not only the best 
form of government, but the most enduring one. 

It is easy enough to advance theoretical arguments for the 
preservation of old homes in the different Texas towns, but the 
actual test comes when the owner is faced with the choice of 
destruction or survival of a specified old house. There is no place 
in an expanding economy for a parasite, no matter how handsome 
a relic it might be. At most not more than one or two of the old 
homes in a town can merit preservation solely as a historic monu- 
ment, and yet many more should be saved if the town is to keep 
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its individual flavor. Somehow the older houses will have to be 
fitted into the practical, everyday life if the benefit of their con- 
tinued existence is to be enjoyed. 

Geriatrics, that new medical science that deals with the aged, 
and its accompanying psychological research, has shown that often 
elderly people, who can no longer continue their customary occu- 
pations, can and do take on new jobs and perform them credit- 
ably. Can this not be applied to older buildings? True, the ex- 
pense of making some older houses habitable might be prohibitive 
to a person of average means, but there are other uses for such 
buildings. In every town there is most always some organization 
that is in search of headquarters. If such an organization felt that 
it would gain stature and prestige in a building that had been a 
cherished part of the life of the community for a long time, would 
it not be willing to exercise the necessary determination and in- 
genuity to preserve and put the old building to new use? Many 
merchants have realized that old houses have an attraction for 
the customer and have given many of the structures a new and 
useful lease on life. Such farsighted persons have earned a great 
debt of gratitude. Equally deserving are those citizens, and there 
are many, who have continued to live in their own old houses, 
or have restored someone else’s, but they do not need to be told 
that they have sources of delight that far outweigh any discomforts 
they may have to undergo. 

Despite the combined efforts of many interested citizens, despite 
the determination and efficiency of conservation-minded groups, 
demolition of old Texas homes is far outstripping preservation. 
The destruction of each old house points up the need for accel- 
erated action in the recording of these old homes before they are 
completely lost, to memory as well as in fact. Such a record has 
been undertaken in the Austin-Travis County Collection of the 
Austin Public Library with interesting results. A card catalogue 
has been set up with an entry for each Austin house, still standing, 
that was built before 1900. The cards, filed by street address, con- 
tain a brief description of the house, probable date of construc- 
tion, and any available information as to the builder or early 
owners. With the co-operation of University of Texas art and 
architecture professors, and with financial assistance from a pa- 
triotic and civic-minded patron of the Library, small black and 
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white photographs and colored slides of the houses are being 
secured. About two hundred of the most important houses have 
been selected for special study, and an extra effort is being made 
to find out all possible information about these houses and their 
early occupants. A map of the city has been decorated with col- 
ored pins, a yellow one if there is one old house in the block, red 
for two, blue for three or more, and a black pin for each house 
that has been demolished since the project was started. 

The purpose of this research has been, of course, to keep a 
record of the early homes in Austin for the future use of archi- 
tects, historians, and interested citizens. What was started as pres- 
ervation, however, has turned into propaganda. Persons who had 
seemed uninterested before have proffered information and do- 
nated old pictures and memorabilia. Through slide programs on 
the old homes, given at the request of numerous civic organiza- 
tions and study clubs, hundreds of Austin citizens have been 
made aware of the history of their town and of the important 
part that these old homes have played. Audiences at these slide 
programs have uniformly been interested and desirous of more 
information. The most encouraging sign of all is that after each 
slide showing there have been two or three persons who have 
lingered to talk and ask questions. The light in their eyes and 
the eager tone in their voices show that they are not just being 
polite but truly are converts to the cause. 

Indeed all the signs seem to point to the conclusion that interest 
in the preservation of tangible evidences of Texas history is much 
more widespread than might seem at first. Perhaps the state is just 
beginning to emerge from that period of its existence that cor- 
responds to adolescence in children, the period that is marked by 
a determination to stand completely aloof from parental concern 
or advice. As the youth reaches maturity, he begins to realize that 
his family’s experience, instead of being a hindrance, will be a 
help to him in making the most of his own potentialities. Perhaps 
here in Texas there will be a growing recognition of the fact that 
the state needs to keep reminders of its past to help guide its 
citizens in the future. If such a ferment is present in contempo- 
rary Texas thought, the practical results will depend in large part 
on the attitude of those who care deeply about the preservation 
of the past in Texas. 
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Coronado 
From the Kio Grande to the Concho 


J. W. WILLIAMS 


Coronado to the modern map of Texas involves a type of 

detective work almost without a parallel. If one unravels 
the case, there is no criminal to break down and confess. If one 
touches basic truth toward a correct solution, there is no ancient 
jurist who can come back across four centuries and lend a know- 
ing nod. 

In such a search, not descriptions of terrain that may be subject 
to varied interpretations, but facts that cannot be denied or al- 
tered must weigh heavier than all else. The flora of the land— 
pecans, mulberries, the date of ripening of wild grapes, and the 
like—things that have been almost totally ignored in prior studies, 
are to be made the chief guide lines of this strange trail hunt. 

Almost as completely as the flora, some of the prior studies 
of Coronado’s route ignored the simple facts of arithmetic. 

Thus far it has been assumed that almost everyone knows some- 
thing of the story of Coronado, who was appointed to explore 
the country northward of Mexico. In 1540 he assembled an army 
and materials at Culiacan on the west coast of Mexico. Then 
with one eye looking for lost souls and the other scouting for gold, 
he moved toward his objective. Northward in southern Arizona 
and northeastward in central New Mexico his search for gold 
was disappointing. Likewise his search for lost souls was hardly 
what it might have been. He had to force the Indians whom he 
contacted to submit to his will—if not to his religion—at gun 
point. With force and bloodshed he dominated the Pueblo In- 
dians of the Albuquerque-Santa Fe country. 

In the late spring of 1541 he moved from a point some twenty 
miles north of present-day Albuquerque’ across to the pueblo 


TT: FIT the all-but-ancient story of Francisco Vasquez de 


1The place called Tiguex here was, according to Herbert Eugene Bolton, the 
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near the present town of Pecos,’ then traveled down the Pecos 
River for four days* according to one account. He stopped there 
for four days and built a bridge over which he crossed the Pecos. 
He then spent some eighteen days‘ in travel eastward across the 
high flat plains of New Mexico and Texas. At the east edge of the 
High Plains he dropped down into a deep canyon with steep 
walls like those of Colima in New Spain.* 

Thence he traveled four days* and arrived at the encampments 
of ‘Teyas Indians, whose permanent homes lay in the direction of 
Florida (probably in East Texas) .‘ This place was called Cona. 


pueblo of Alcanfor. “It was the southernmost of the Tiguex group, and stood on 
the west bank of the river (Rio Grande) near the site of present-day Bernalillo.” 
See Herbert Eugene Bolton, Coronado on the Turquois Trail: Knight of the Pueb- 
los and Plains (New York, 1949), 193. Other accounts of the Coronado Expedition 
are in substantial agreement with the location given in the above quotation. 

2This was the large and powerful pueblo of Cicuye two miles south of the pres- 
ent Pecos, New Mexico. See W. C. Holden, “Coronado’s Route across the Staked 
Plains,” West Texas Historical Association Year Book, XX, 3. 


3Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 
1896) , Part I, 504. Hereafter this report will be referred to as Bureau of Ethnology 
Report. The translated account by the Spanish historian Castafieda who accompa- 
nied Coronado is given in pages 470-544 of the above report. Castafieda’s arithmetic 
of time and distance so accurately fits the map of Texas and New Mexico as shown 
by this article that it is accepted here whenever there is a conflict with other 
accounts. Other accounts in this matter of the arithmetic of travel vary widely 
from Castafieda. Jaramillo, for instance, often uses such indefinite expressions as 
eight or ten days. 

‘Bureau of Ethnology Report, 504, 505. Coronado traveled ten days from his 
bridge on the Pecos until he reached the Querecho Indians on the Plains. He then 
traveled two days with the Querechos. Next Coronado sent a scouting party to 
travel hurriedly two days to the east and return. The army halted for a day and 
then started eastward to meet the scouts, which undoubtedly means that the scouts 
returned westward for only one day until they met the army. Thus the army ap- 
parently traveled two days while the scouts were in transit. After the return of the 
scouts, Coronado spent four days in travel and reached a canyon at the east edge of 
the Plains. These details of time are ten days, two days, two days, and four days, 
or a total of eighteen days. 

SIbid., 505. 

8Ibid., 507. 

tIbid., 527. Castafieda here tells that the various Indians return from the Plains 
to their homes for winter. He tells that each group of Indians goes back for the 
winter to the settlements that are nearest, “... some to the settlements at Cicuye, 
others toward Quiviro, and others to the settlements which are situated in the 
direction of Florida. These people are called Querechos and Teyas.” The order 
of the language seems to indicate that it was the Teyas who went in the direction 
of Florida. Certainly the Teyas were the Indians nearest East Texas if they were 
in the Upper Brazos Valley as explained in this paper. 
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For three days* his party moved ahead among these Indians of 
Cona. Then for not less than four days’ the Spaniards traveled 
forward again before Coronado finally decided that his party 
which had set out for Quivira had been led in the wrong direction 
by his Indian guide.” 

At this point the expedition had reached a large ravine with 
a little bit of a river at the bottom of it."t From this ravine Coro- 
nado with thirty of his best horsemen went north,’* while he left 
his army at the encampment to hunt buffalo and build up its 
meat supply before turning back to New Mexico. 

At this terminal point of the Coronado journey in Texas the 
trail detective’s problem becomes acute—and blooms with excite- 
ment. If this large ravine can be located with certainty—and this 
paper will present strong evidence that it can—the entire puzzle 
of finding the Texas segment of the Coronado route is more than 
half solved. Historians have nailed down one end of this route 
at a point some twenty miles north of Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
If in this article the other end can be nailed down, the problem 
of fitting intermediate points into place becomes far simpler. 

Here, though it may seem fantastic, this study will begin the 
search for the place to drive that nail in the map of Texas by the 
aid of simple arithmetic. Though there be skeptics, there is abun- 
dant evidence that at least one historian’s statistics of the Texas 
leg of the Coronado journey are remarkably accurate.** For thirty- 


8Ibid., 507. 

*Ibid., 504-508, 580-584. Coronado’s letter to the King dated on October 20, 1541, 
indicates that there were seventeen days of travel from the Rio Grande to the 
place where the Spaniards met the Querecho Indians on the Plains. Footnote 4 
shows that there were eight days travel from there to the east edge of the Plains 
which is a total of twenty-five days of travel from the Rio Grande to the east edge 
of the Plains. Discrepancies in accounting for time between the Rio Grande and 
Coronado’s bridge amount to one day—which may mean that it required twenty-six 
days travel from the Rio Grande to the east edge of the Plains. Add to this four 
days of travel to Cona and three days through Cona and the total becomes either 
thirty-two or thirty-three days. Thus thirty-seven days were required on the out- 
going journey—which means that either four or five days were left from Cona to 
the end of the journey in Texas. 

10Jbid., 507. 

11] bid. 

12[bid., 508. This study does not propose to delineate Coronado’s northward 
march. 

18Castafieda, who was a part of the Coronado Expedition, gives the distance 
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seven days these Spaniards moved eastward (or southeastward) 
until they reached the above mentioned large ravine. The dis- 
tance was 250 leagues or 65714 miles.1* Eyebrows may be raised 
at any attempt to rely on these figures—but it should be remem- 
bered that one man counted his steps'® and that his count of 
leagues, wherever it can be checked, will stand the test of modern 
scientific measurements. 

One example of his accuracy is his reported distance from 
Tiguex (twenty miles north of Albuquerque) to the Pecos pueblo. 
This Spaniard who counted his steps measured the distance be- 
tween those two known points and found it to be twenty-five 
leagues.*° If one struggles with that same problem on a modern 
map, he must reach the same conclusion.” 

Applying the distance of 250 leagues to the present Texas-New 
Mexico map, one finds that a straight line of 250 leagues eastward 
from the Rio Grande near Albuquerque would reach Dallas or 
Waco. But admittedly the Coronado Expedition did not follow a 
straight line on the trip into Texas. The account of the army on 
its return to New Mexico reveals, however, that a straight course 
was followed as nearly as topography would permit. The return 
trip required only twenty-five days.1* At the same rate as the east- 
ward journey, therefore, these twenty-five days of travel amounted 
to only 444 miles. 

Next measure 444 miles eastward from the Rio Grande near 
Albuquerque. From Albuquerque to Farwell, Texas, the distance 
is 234 miles by the nearest highway. Add a few miles and call it 
244 miles from Tiguex on the Rio Grande (near Albuquerque) 
traveled in leagues and the number of days of travel. Thus a daily rate of travel 
(17.77 miles per day) may be arrived at. The number of days required for the 
army to return to New Mexico (actually it was twenty-five days) multiplied by 
this rate gives a total of 444 miles from the Rio Grande to the end of Coronado’s 
journey in Texas. As shown later in this presentation, Coronado reached the pecan 
country in Texas which at its nearest points was some 440 to 450 miles from the 
Rio Grande near Albuquerque. 

14Bureau of Ethnology Report, 507-508. 

bid., 508. 

16Jbid., 503. 


17Frederick W. Hodge and Theodore J. Lewis (eds.), Spanish Explorers in 
Southern United States, 1528-1543 (New York, 1907), 329n. 


1sBureau of Ethnology Report, 507-508. 
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to the Texas line near the salt lake southeast of Portales, New 
Mexico. This lake is (as will be explained later) almost certainly 
a point on the route by which Coronado’s army returned to New 
Mexico.” 

Using a point on the Texas-New Mexico line near this salt lake 
as a pivotal point, draw an arc across the Texas map 200 miles to 
the east. Two hundred and forty-four miles from the Rio Grande 
to the Texas line and these 200 miles that reach eastward into 
Texas make up the total of 444 miles mentioned before. This arc 
passes midway between Chillicothe and Quanah, twenty-five miles 
west of Seymour, just west of Haskell, Stamford, and Anson, fif- 
teen miles east of Sweetwater, and a half dozen miles southeast 
of Sterling City. 

One is inclined to smile at this use of simple arithmetic in 
locating the end of Coronado’s journey. But actually there is 
powerful evidence that Coronado’s last ravine was situated not 
far away from this arbitrary line across the map of Texas. What 
is the evidence? Simply, it is this: Coronado reached the pecan 
country*°—and native pecans do not grow in Palo Duro Canyon, 
or Tule, or Quitaque, or in any of the canyons to the south or, 
with one minor exception, in any of the counties that border 
these canyons on the east.?* Coronado had to journey beyond the 
High Plains to reach the pecan country. 

It is true that the historian, Castafieda, said there were walnuts 
(according to some translations) in this last ravine, but since 
walnuts are not natives of West Texas—except a few of the little 


19Jbid., 510. The great amount of salt deposits in this lake (visited by the 
writer on June 14, 1959) offers the best answer to the extremely salty lake re- 
ferred to by the Spanish historian. South of this salt lake the Plains were almost 
impassable to early-day travel as shown by expert testimony later in this paper. 
There are no salt lakes north of this point. This combination of facts makes it 
all but impossible to escape the conclusion that the Coronado party passed by the 
Great Salt Lake southeast of Portales, New Mexico. The distribution of the salt 
lakes on the Texas Plains is quite clearly presented by W. C. Holden. See Holden, 
“Coronado’s Route across the Staked Plains,’ West Texas Historical Association 
Year Book, XX, 16. 

20Bureau of Ethnology Report, 507. Actually the word in the translation of the 
Castafieda manuscript was walnut, but as shown later it undoubtedly meant pecan. 

21Thirteenth Census of the United States Taken in the Year, 1910, Abstract of 
the Census with Supplement for Texas (Washington, 1913), 728-750. This volume 
of the 1910 census lists the number of pecan trees in each Texas county. Hereafter 
the volume will be referred to as Abstract of the 1910 Census. 
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dime-sized walnuts that grow in the same area as the pecan—how 
else can one translate the Spanish word ‘“‘nueces’** in this case 
except to call it a pecan? The Nueces River derived its name 
from this Spanish word for walnut. But from much personal 
experience, the writer can testify that the Nueces is the river of 
pecans—not walnuts. One of the accounts of the De Soto Expedi- 
tion told of a “walnut” found in the western part of the Southern 
States, but the words of explanation clearly described a pecan.” 
Even if the historian of the Coronado trek could have referred 
to the dime-sized walnut, it should be pointed out that it does 
not grow in the canyons mentioned—Palo Duro and the others— 
or in the area that borders them on the east. The dime-sized walnut 
—except for a few trees on the creeks of Scurry County and a 
small mott of three trees west of Quitaque—does not reach west- 
ward beyond the pecan country. Thus, whether the word means 
pecans or the small degenerate variety of the Western walnut, 
the conclusion must be the same—to have reached the area of 
native nut production, either walnuts or pecans, Coronado must 
necessarily have gone some distance eastward of the Cap Rock of 
the High Plains. 

One is consequently faced with the task of outlining the western 
limit of the pecan country. If Coronado’s army camped on some 
stream within this area of native pecan production, then exactly 
where is the pecan country? The United States census of 1910 
supplies the answer handsomely in this regard.** In that year the 


22Bureau of Ethnology Report, 442. The Spanish text of the Castafieda history 
of the Coronado Expedition is given in the above report on pages 414-468. 

23Edward Gaylord Bourne, Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto in the 
Conquest of Florida: As told by a Knight of Elvas and in a Relation by Luys 
Hernandez de Biedma (2 vols.; New York, 1904), I, 222. Here the contemporary 
Spanish account described the walnut found in the western part of the Southern 
States as having a “form like an acorn.” Hereafter these narratives will be re- 
ferred to as Bourne, De Soto. 

24Abstract of the 1910 Census, 728-750. The number of pecan trees given by 
this census in the Texas counties that have a possible relation to this study of the 
route of Coronado are as follows: Clay 19,549; Jack 2,731; Young 9,149; Throck- 
morton 9,895; Stephens 8,829; Shackelford 31,975; Taylor 2,126; Callahan 17,040; 
Runnels 4,893; Coleman 24,923; Concho 8,798; Tom Green 54,909; and Sterling 
9,230. These constitute the last tier of Texas counties where one would find 
thousands of pecan trees if he were traveling westward toward New Mexico. Just 
above or west of these counties the number of pecan trees falls off suddenly. Here 
are the statistics: Wichita 154; Archer 0; Baylor 1; Knox 1; Haskell 4; Jones 813; 
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census listed the number of pecan trees in each Texas county. 
Although this record did not distinguish between native trees and 
those that were planted, it did, by the sharp dropping off of 
numbers, draw its own line across the map of Texas. In recon- 
struction one may draw the line at the western boundary of the 
counties in which, according to this census, there were thousands 
of pecan trees. That line began on Red River at the northwest 
corner of Clay County. From there it extended fifty miles south- 
ward to the northeast corner of Young County, then west sixty 
miles to the northwest corner of Throckmorton County, and 
there it turned south thirty miles, then ten miles west, and then 
south another thirty miles to the northeast corner of ‘Taylor Coun- 
ty. At this point the line turned west for thirty miles and then 
with a small variation sixty miles south to the line of ‘Tom Green, 
a county with more than 50,000 pecan trees. Then the line turned 
west thirty-five miles, north twenty, and west thirty to follow the 
boundaries of Tom Green and Sterling counties. 


Nolan 106; and Coke 730. Above this thin layer of counties, the figures on pecan 
trees follow: Wilbarger 2; Hardeman o; Foard 0; Childress 0; Hall 1; Motley 0; 
Cottle 0; King 0; Dickens 4; Garza 0; Kent 2; Stonewall 0; Borden o; Scurry 5; 
Fisher 34; Howard 2; Mitchell 0; and Glasscock 1. The fact that only 51 trees were 
found in these eighteen counties indicates that the hand of man had begun to 
extend the pecan country by his own planting. There is a widely held opinion that 
no native pecan trees grow in the upper valleys of the Brazos, the Wichita, the 
Pease, or the principal branch of Red River. Persons well acquainted with the 
plant growth in their respective areas who hold this opinion are many. Inter- 
views with Wayne Williams of Garza County, W. T. Cathey and T. M. McFadin 
of Kent, Walter S. Barclay of Dickens, Kenneth H. Grant of Cottle, and Charles 
E. (Dock) Wallace of Silverton confirm this statement. Probably the one tree in 
Hall County, the four in Dickens, the two in Kent, the two in Howard, and the 
one in Glasscock were planted. Personal investigation by the writer has revealed 
that a few native pecan trees have grown or are growing in a small part of these 
eighteen counties in addition to those given in the census report. A few trees 
grow on Wanderers Creek above and below Chillicothe; some pecans grow or 
have grown on both Beaver Creek and the Wichita River south of Vernon; pecans 
are found on Holliday Creek in Archer County; some pecans are found on the 
Brazos River below Seymour; a single large pecan grew eight miles east of Gail 
in Borden County; and a grove of pecans grew on Champion Creek to the east 
of Colorado City. These facts obtained from many personal interviews and hun- 
dreds of miles of travel change the complexion of the census report so little that 
references are omitted here. 

West of these eighteen counties and on the High Plains (originally treeless) , the 
census lists Lubbock County with 4 trees; Hale with 21; and Floyd with 60. Obvi- 
ously these planted pecan trees have no bearing on this Coronado study. There 
were nineteen other counties on the Llano Estacado and extending west to the 
New Mexico line that listed no pecan trees in the 1910 census. 
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This broken line across the Texas map extends from a point 
twenty miles northeast of Wichita Falls to another point sixty 
miles northwest of San Angelo. Every county that touches this 
line on the east or south had, according to the 1910 census, thou- 
sands of pecan trees. No county west of the line had as many as 
one thousand trees and only four counties had more than one 
hundred. All of these counties join the line on the west. They 
were Wichita County with 154 trees, Jones County with 819 trees, 
Nolan with 106, and Coke with 730. In Jones and Coke counties 
nearly all of the pecans are grown in the east part of the county. 
Hence, with only a little bending, the line already mentioned 
(from near Wichita Falls to sixty miles northwest of San Angelo) 
outlines the actual pecan country. 

Above this line (that is, farther west of it) only a few pecan 
trees were found by the census takers of 1910. Thirty-four of 
these trees were in Fisher County—probably all of them along the 
Clear Fork of the Brazos. Other than Fisher County there are 
more than twenty counties between what has been outlined as 
the pecan country and the Cap Rock of the Plains. In all this 
large area combined, the census reported only sixteen trees. Prob- 
ably all of the sixteen were planted, but if one assumes that there 
were a like number in Coronado’s day it would have been a rare 
coincidence had he found any of them while on his journey. Quite 
by contrast with this area in which pecan trees were so few, 
Sterling County in 1910 had 9,230 trees—all on the North Concho 
River.?> This county with its principal river is the only place in 
West ‘Texas where large pecan production lies within 200 miles 
of the selected point on the New Mexico line southeast of Por- 
tales. In other words, the arc which has been drawn across the 
map 200 miles within Texas touches nothing more than the thin 
fringe of the pecan country until it crosses the North Concho 
near Sterling City. 

Obviously, from the proven facts derived from the 1910 census, 
Coronado could not have reached the pecan country unless he 
did travel some 200 miles east of the New Mexico line. Thus the 

25A number of personal interviews with Elton Mims of Water Valley, Texas (who 


is especially well informed on the Concho country), has helped to clarify this 
study of the flora of Sterling and adjoining counties. 
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conclusion earlier deduced from simple arithmetic is abundantly 
supported by the facts about the locale of pecan production in 
West ‘Texas. Not only does the outline of the pecan country cause 
one to look far to the east of the Cap Rock of the High Plains for 
Coronado’s last ravine, it also brings into sharp focus the North 
Concho River in Sterling County as the probable point at which 
he and his army came to the end of their journey in Texas. Other 
facts to be presented shortly about the flora of the land will make 
it possible for this study to drive a nail in the map of Texas at 
that point. 

Castaneda, the recorder, told what the Indians at this last ravine 
did with the green grapes. Also, Castafieda added, ‘‘But there 
were ripe ones.”’*° This significant statement makes it plain that 
the grapes were beginning to ripen, or probably that there were 
two varieties of grapes, one of which was beginning to ripen. 
Where in West ‘Texas do the wild grapes begin to ripen by the 
time of Coronado’s encampment in the last ravine? 

This question makes it necessary to check the month of the 
year and also the days of the month when the Spaniards were in 
this ravine. According to Coronado’s letter to the King, his army 
left the Rio Grande on April 23.7" Castafieda gives the date as 
May 5.?° Probably Coronado’s letter is correct since it was written 
only a year after the event, whereas the Castafieda account was 
written some years later.*® If one accepts the date of April 23, 


26Bureau of Ethnology Report, 507. 

27[bid., 580. 

28] bid., 503. 

29Jbid., 504-511. In order to show that the date, April 23, is consistent with so 
much other evidence, one should examine the following data from Castafieda’s 
account. First (p. 507) the historian says that the expedition traveled thirty-seven 
days from the Rio Grande to the end of the journey (in Texas). Second (p. 504) 
that the party was delayed four days while building the bridge on the Pecos. Third 
(p. 505) that, out on the Plains, the army waited a day while Coronado’s fast- 
moving scouts traveled eastward. Fourth (p. 506) that Coronado and his army 
rested in the first ravine (the ravine like those of Colima) for a time which be- 
cause it is consistent with later evidence is here arbitrarily called three days. Fifth 
(p. 508) the army stayed in the last ravine (and hunted buffalo, and the like) 
for fourteen days (a fortnight). Sixth (p. 510) that it returned from this ravine 
to the Rio Grande in twenty-five days. The total of all of these amounts of time 
(37+4+1+3+14+25) is 84 days. Now if one adds these 84 days to the date of 
April 23, he reaches the result that Coronado’s army returned to the Rio Grande 
on July 16. This is consistent with the seventh reference (p. 511) above in which 
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then Coronado’s army was in the last ravine from about June 7 
to June 21.°° But it must be remembered that the Gregorian 
calendar, which was not yet adopted, moved up all dates ten days. 
Thus by the present calendar, the Spaniards were in the last 
ravine from about June 17 to July 1. 

Where could grapes have begun to ripen this early in the sum- 
mer? Certainly not anywhere in the Texas Panhandle or in any 
of the counties east of the Cap Rock and south of it. Examples 
pile convincingly high to show that the date of ripening of wild 
grapes in that area is late August and September. 

United States army scouts for Colonel Ranald S. Mackenzie 
located an Indian village on McClellan Creek in Gray County by 
tracing the grape peelings that the Indians had dropped. The date 
was September 29.*t The Abert Expedition of 1845 crossed the 
Texas Panhandle between August and October. The members 
found ripe grapes at six different places as they moved across and 
near that part of Texas.*? G. W. Williams of Snyder told of an 
immense amount of ripe grapes which he once saw in late August 
on Dixon Creek not a great distance from the present-day city of 
Borger.** Mrs. J. H. Patton of Wichita Falls, who once taught 
school in Palo Duro Canyon, gave the information that wild 
grapes in that canyon ripened in late September." 

Probably the most exact information about wild grapes is that 
left by the Marcy Expedition of 1852. This party reported par- 
ticularly on wild grapes between the Wichita Mountains and Red 


Castafieda states that the army “reached Tiguex, about the middle of July ....” 
Thus the cumulative references from Castafieda are consistent with the date of 
April 23 given by Coronado in his letter to the King instead of Castafieda’s own 
date of May 5. Even here the greater body of Castaneda’s statistics proves to be 
accurate, as did his time and distance data. 

Obviously the arbitrary statement that Coronado and his army rested three 
days in the first ravine fits to a nicety, but the time could have been a day or two 
more than that without violating any of the remaining statistics. 

30Ay shown in the preceding footnote, the total time involved in Coronado’s 
march from the Rio Grande to the last ravine was approximately forty-five days. 

31Robert G. Carter, The Old Sergeant’s Story (New York, 1926), 82-83. 

32H. Bailey Carroll, Guadal P’a: The Journal of J. W. Abert (Canyon, 1941), 
45, 50-51, 57, 62, 88, 103. 

33From a telephone conversation with G. W. Williams. The information was 
obtained in March, 1952. 

34Ray Patton of Wichita Falls interviewed his mother, Mrs. J. H. Patton, for 
the writer. 
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River. Actually the Marcy Expedition was almost directly across 
the river from the 2g00-mile arc which has been drawn across a 
portion of West Texas. Marcy and his party were in this area from 
July 9 to July 18. They reported that the grapes were immature 
at that time.** But even in this summer of 1959 (from June 26 
to July 8) , the writer has (personally or through the aid of others) , 
inspected the wild grapes from the Panhandle and Palo Duro all 
the way south to Snyder—and has without exception found them 
all green. Surely Coronado’s last ravine must have been much 
farther south than any of the country in or near the Texas Pan- 
handle for his army found ripe grapes at that place sometime in 
late June (by the Gregorian calendar) . 

On the other hand, present-day observers and observations re- 
veal that wild grapes do ripen in the vicinity of the North Concho 
as early as late June. Thus it is that the date of ripening of the 
tell-tale grape lends its evidence to eliminate the whole Panhandle 
and North Plains area as the possible point at which Coronado’s 
army came to the end of its forward march in Texas.** Also that 
same tell-tale grape helps to confirm the suspicion that the North 
Concho River could have been the place where this army of 
Spaniards came to a halt. 


38Senate Executive Documents, 33rd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 666) Document 
No. 54, PP- 35» 36, 38, 39, 250. 

36It has not been possible to make for this study a scientific classification of 
the wild grapes in West Texas. Popularly the “Possum” grape (or little grape) 
and the Mustang grape (or big grape) are the two well-known varieties. There 
is much evidence that only the small grape (of whatever number of varieties it 
may be) grows in the Panhandle or in a large strip of country north of Snyder 
and east of the High Plains. Some of those who confirm this statement, each in 
his local area, are William Collins of Chillicothe, Mrs. W. R. Harris of Hedley, 
Walter S. Barclay of Spur, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Walker of Kermit (formerly of 
Dickens County), and Wayne Williams of southeast Garza County. As an excep- 
tion, Miss Lena McKee reports that a grapevine was found on Holliday Creek 
near Wichita Falls which appeared to be a mustang. All of these observers have 
had long acquaintance with their respective local areas. 

The first six of the above named persons (all who expressed an opinion) testify 
that the wild grapes in their several areas do not ripen until after June—in fact 
all of the six except the first named placed the time of ripening from the last of 
July through September. Perhaps enough evidence has already been presented to 
show that at least many of the grapes of this Panhandle and near-Panhandle area 
do ripen in late August and September (see footnotes 31, 32, and 33). 

Obviously it remained to find by investigation whether or not some of the 
wild grapes of this part of the country do ripen in June. In order to carry on this 
investigation the writer arranged to visit personally wild grapevines wherever 
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The North Concho might well have been the last ravine, not 
only because it was the lone point within the pecan country near 
enough to the Rio Grande to satisfy the known arithmetic of 


possible and to obtain, by long-distance telephone, reports from others who have 
made similar visits. The time of this investigation was June 26, 1959, to July 8, 
1959. The report follows: On June 26 the wild grapes on the Wayne Williams 
Ranch were reported green by Wayne Williams; on June go the writer found the 
wild grapes green at the Roaring Springs in southwestern Motley County; on 
July 1 Ed Gardner found the wild grapes green on the Perkins Reservation in 
northeastern Wichita County; on June 5 Mrs. W. R. Harris found the wild grapes 
green some four miles northeast of Hedley, Texas (in Donley County); also on 
June 5 Kenneth H. Grant was unable to find any grapes on a large old grapevine 
on the Pease River north of Paducah. On July 7 the writer found that the grapes 
were green in Palo Duro Canyon, and on July 8 he also found that the grapes were 
green on the banks of South Polecat Creek between Los Linguish (Los Lingos) 
and Quitaque canyons. In each of these instances there were no ripe grapes. In 
addition it should be remembered that scientists with the Marcy Expedition in 
1852 found the wild grapes green in mid-July near the Wichita Mountains north- 
eastward of present-day Vernon, Texas (see footnote 35). Also an observer with 
the Coronado Expedition in 1541 found that the wild grapes were green near 
the middle of July on the Pecos in about the same latitude as Plainview (see 
Bureau of Ethnology Report, 510) . 

Thus in all available instances (with a near exception given at the end of this 
footnote), the wild grapes of the Panhandle and near-Panhandle country when 
observed before mid-July were green. Certainly this combined evidence makes it 
highly improbable that Coronado’s last ravine—the one in which ripe grapes were 
found—was anywhere near the Texas Panhandle. 

On the other hand, J. R. Mims of Water Valley, Texas (a resident of the Concho 
country for seventy years), tells positively of having seen wild grapes in that area 
that were ripe by the last week in June. His observation is corroborated by testi- 
mony from Mrs. Ella Bugg Ligon of Puyallap, Washington, and her sister, Mrs. 
Laura Bugg Green, both of whom lived on the North Concho nine miles southeast 
of Sterling City more than sixty years ago. They well remembered having gathered 
great quantities of wild grapes from the banks of the Concho—both the small 
grape and the larger mustang. The mustang grape ripened quite a bit earlier 
than the smaller grape, although the women did not remember the exact time 
during the summer when this large grape became ripe. Surely it was the same 
grape that according to Mims ripened during the last week in June. It must 
have been the same mustang grape as that discussed on pages 62 and 63 of The 
Botany of Western Texas by John M. Coulter (Washington, 1891-1894). Coulter 
says that this is a mustang grape that ripens in June. It grows, according to 
Coulter, from the Colorado to the Rio Grande and west to the Pecos. It must 
have been the grape which was ripe at the last ravine while Coronado’s army was 
engaged in its two week’s buffalo hunt. This hunt, it will be remembered, took 
place—by the Gregorian calendar—during the last two weeks of June. After a dili- 
gent search, as shown in the details of this footnote, the writer has been unable 
to find any wild grape north of the Concho that ripens so early. A case that is 
almost an exception is that of two wild grapevines in the yard of Doyle Adams 
at Odell, Texas. These were transported from the banks of near-by Wanderers 
Creek by Homer Johnson and his father some twenty-five years ago. The writer 
inspected the grapevines on July 15, 1959. Some of the grapes were ripe. Mrs. 
Adams, who believes that these are mustang grapes, reports that a few of the 
grapes had begun to change color by the end of June. 
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Coronado’s journey, but it was far enough south to have been 
the place where this party of Spaniards could have found ripe 
grapes. 

A study of the distribution of wild mulberries in West Texas 
tends not only to confirm the North Concho as the site of Coro- 
nado’s camp but at the same time to point out almost the exact 
spot, if not the exact one, which his party occupied. 

Castafieda, the historian, called attention to the fact that “many 
groves of mulberries’’*’ were located near the camp of the Span- 
iards. At several places east of the Cap Rock of the High Plains, 
one currently finds evidence that at one time or another a few 
wild mulberry trees could be found. This was true southeast of 
Post,** at a point on Mulberry Creek in Hall County,*® at a point 
a few miles northwest of Truscott in Foard County,*’ on a tribu- 
tary or two of the Clear Fork of the Brazos,*t and in somewhat 
greater number on Wanderers Creek in Wilbarger County.*? Also 
far to the south the same is true in Nolan and Coke counties, but 
nowhere in all this area of some twenty or thirty counties can one 
find what might be described as “many groves of mulberries.” 

For some reason, the soil, the climate, or possibly some other 
thing or combination of circumstances has not permitted the 
growth of mulberries over any extensive area in all this country 
east of the Cap Rock. There is an exception to this rule, however, 
in the eastern part of Sterling County. There, on Mulberry Creek, 
slightly more than ten miles southeast of Sterling City, was once 
an extended area covered with groves of mulberry trees. J. R. 
Mims of Water Valley, Texas, who has lived in and near the Con- 


87Bureau of Ethnology Report, 507. 

38Interview with Wayne Williams, who owns a ranch of considerable size that 
lies in southeast Garza County and adjoining areas. Probably several dozen wild 
mulberry trees once grew on the Williams Ranch. None of them is left at present. 

39Senate Executive Documents, 33rd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 666), Document 
No. 54, p. 65. Randolph B. Marcy camped on Mulberry Creek on July 6, 1852, and 
gave the stream its name. Marcy explained why he so named the stream. It had 
“a few mulberry trees, which being the first we have seen for several weeks, has 
suggested the name.” 

40Interview with C. H. Laquay of Truscott, Texas, 1959. 

41Interviews in 1952 with William B. Halbert of Throckmorton, Texas, and A. E. 
Hilburn of Roby, Texas. 

42Interview with Paul Robinson, Route 3, Vernon, Texas. 
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cho River Valley for seventy years and whose duties took him 
over a wide area covering many counties, says that in earlier days 
Mulberry Creek contained “... the largest concentration ...” of 
mulberry trees which he encountered in West Texas. To confirm 
Mims’s statement, the Texas Almanac of 1925 still at that late day 
listed mulberry wood as a timber asset of Sterling County.** 

According to Mims, so many of the trees were cut down for 
fence posts that the extensive use for this purpose did much to 
deplete the large groves of mulberries. But before the axe had 
done its work, the valley of Mulberry Creek had a greater growth 
of this kind of timber than could be found elsewhere for many 
miles in any direction.** Like a “pointer” dog, it stood within 
four miles of the North Concho in the right position to call atten- 
tion to the probable camp site of Coronado’s army. Certainly it 
could have been said of a point ten miles down the North Concho 
from Sterling City that ‘“‘... there were many groves of mulberry 
trees near it.” These are the same words that Coronado’s con- 
temporary applied to Coronado’s camp site in the last ravine— 
only the recorder’s statement was made 400 years ago. 

But in addition to the great groves of mulberries and all the 
other flora, the Spaniards found some type of wild rose growing 
at this last ravine. Mrs. Ella Bugg Ligon and her sister, Mrs. 
Laura Bugg Green (see footnote 36), suggest that the Spaniards 
may have seen and made reference to the algerita bush which 
grows on the Concho. This plant has a small yellow bloom and 
produces a red berry. But the two long-time residents also men- 
tion a wild rose which they as girls saw quite often in the hills 
just south of the Concho. This rose, pink in color, grew on a shrub 
and was about two inches in diameter. Apparently goat ranching 
has exterminated this colorful plant of earlier days for it seems 
to have vanished from the hills near the Concho. 

But even the wild rose does not conclude all of the details 


43Texas Almanac, 1925 (Dallas, 1925), 347. 

44Mrs. Laura Bugg Green of Puyallap, Washington, and her sister, Mrs. Ella 
Bugg Ligon, members of a pioneer family that lived on the Concho nine miles 
southeast of Sterling City, confirm Mims’s testimony about the large growth of 
mulberries. Walter Gressett of Forsan, Texas (while driving sheep) camped on 
Mulberry Creek in 1916. He reports that numerous motts of mulberries, one to 
two acres each, grew up and down Mulberry Creek and its valley at that time. 
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wherein the North Concho resembles the last ravine in which 
Coronado’s army camped. 

Herewith is Castafieda’s contemporary description of the place 
where the Spaniards camped at the end of their journey in Texas: 
“The ravine which the army had now reached was a league wide 
from one side to the other, with a little bit of a river at the 
bottom. ...”’** The valley of the North Concho is bounded on 
each side by a broken chain of hills. The width of the valley 
between these hills is about a league or slightly more. It is 1.2 
leagues wide some four miles southeast of Sterling City. The width 
is about the same down the valley at Broome and it is almost 
exactly a league wide two miles below.** Plainly the generalization 
that “the ravine ... was a league wide .. .” can very well describe 
the valley of the North Concho. 

Another physical fact about Coronado’s last ravine may be 
arrived at by inference. One method of assisting the hunters in 
finding the way back to camp at night was by building great fires 
in the valley.*’ This method would have been useless in such a 
canyon as Palo Duro, for almost anywhere about this deep gorge 
one cannot even see the canyon a few hundred yards away from 
its rim—much less could he see a fire hundreds of feet deep inside 
the canyon. On the other hand in such a valley as the North 
Concho, with its more gradual, sloping sides and with its many 


45Bureau of Ethnology Report, 507. 

46The first two of these measurements were made on the aerial maps of the 
valley in the Sterling County Courthouse. These measurements were checked in 
the field against the contour map of the area printed by the army map service 
corps of engineers. The third measurement was made in the field, also on the 
same map. Obviously such measurements are only an approximation, since one 
must arbitrarily select the points that represent the sides of the valley. 

The physical fact that Coronado’s last ravine was a league wide positively 
eliminates Wanderers Creek as a possible answer for that point on Coronado’s 
route. From the standpoint of vegetation, Wanderers Creek makes a strong bid 
for one’s consideration as the above-mentioned last ravine. Its growth includes 
pecans, a number of mulberry trees, a little grape that ripens in August and 
September, and it also includes the larger (probably mustang) grape that ripens 
in early July—possibly some seasons it may ripen in late June. The thing that 
eliminates this creek is the fact that it flows through a flat country. It has no 
sides as does a canyon. It cannot be described as “a league wide” or of any other 
definite width, but of the several dozen creeks and canyons (except for this physical 
fact) within the possible range of Coronado’s journey, it comes nearer to the 
right answer than any of the others except the North Concho. 


47Bureau of Ethnology Report, 508. 
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breaks between the hills that form its boundaries, a fire by the 
river’s edge could have assisted many of the hunters in finding the 
camp at night. 

To recapitulate briefly, the writer realizes that it is not impos- 
sible that pecans could once have grown all the way west to the 
Cap Rock of the Plains and that some stroke of nature could 
have exterminated them. Also nature could have wiped out some 
kind of wild grape near or east of the Plains—a grape which rip- 
ened in June; and further, mulberries, which presently grow 
sparingly or not at all, could once have grown in great groves in 
the counties bordering the High Plains. But that nature should 
have destroyed all of these at the edge of the Plains—or to the 
east of them—and have preserved all at the Concho seems rather 
remote. Certainly the physical makeup of canyons at the edge of 
the Plains and elsewhere probably has not changed much in 400 
years. 

Thus with so many types of evidence mounting toward the 
probable conclusion that Coronado ended his journey in Texas 
southeast of Sterling City, the writer proposes to drive a nail there 
in the map of Texas and to turn back to discuss intermediate 
points along the proposed trail. 

The beginning of this trail heading toward Texas was a point 
on the Rio Grande some twenty miles north of Albuquerque. For 
more than 150 miles eastward of that beginning point, the route 
of the Coronado party as outlined by W. C. Holden in 1944 seems 
most accurate to the present writer.‘* From the beginning point, 
Holden traces the expedition through Glorieta Pass (the only 
mountain pass available) to the Pecos Pueblo two miles south of 
the present-day Pecos, New Mexico. From here Holden describes 
the route as following the west side of the valley of the Pecos 
River to Anton Chico, New Mexico, where the Spaniards built 
a bridge and crossed the river. Continuing, the Holden route 
extends in an east-southeast direction paralleling the river on its 
east side, most of the way to Santa Rosa, New Mexico. A little 
short of Santa Rosa, the Pecos turns more to the south but the 
Holden route continues its course and reaches the High Plains 


48Holden, “Coronado’s Route across the Staked Plains,” West Texas Historical 
Association Year Book, XX. 
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not far east of Santa Rosa. Once on the High Plains this route 
soon reaches Frio Draw to the south of Tucumcari, New Mexico. 

The writer wishes to borrow this part of the route from Profes- 
sor Holden with due acknowledgments and thanks. Beyond the 
Frio, however, this study expects to delineate the Coronado route 
over a different course. 

In carrying forward from the Frio, it is highly important that 
one should know with some certainty which of the limited num- 
ber of possible routes Coronado followed across the High Plains. 
These possible crossings of the Plains are. few. The location of 
permanent watering places is the all-important first consideration 
in determining those few routes. This was true not only in Coro- 
nado’s day but continued to be true for some 350 years after- 
wards. The locations of those permanent watering places were 
well known to many of the Indians, and it was perfectly logical 
that expeditions from Coronado in 1541 to Mackenzie in 1871- 
1874 should have been guided either by Indians or other native 
guides. Probably there were expert guides during all of those 
three and a half centuries, but the guides whose advice can cur- 
rently inform most are those who lived during the last century. 
They began to call places by names that are still in use; hence 
they speak in terms of present-day geography. 

Probably no guide of last century was better versed in plains- 
craft than Manuel, the Comanche, who guided Josiah Gregg 
along the Canadian River in 1840. With high praise Gregg said 
that Manuel knew the plains like a landlord knew his premises.‘ 
Randolph B. Marcy, whom Manuel guided across the South Plains 
in 1849, recommended the Indian as “the best guide that can be 
found in New Mexico.’’®° 

Manuel informed Marcy that there were only three places where 
a party might begin at the Pecos River and travel eastward across 
the High Plains.** The Canadian River route was undoubtedly 
one of the three, but since Marcy had just traveled that way, the 
Indian did not call it by name since the reference was obviously 


49Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies (Dallas, 1933), 312. 

50Senate Executive Documents, 31st Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 562), Document 
No. 64, p. 209. 

51Ibid., 196. 
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superfluous. The Comanche guide, however, did mention the 
crossing of the Plains east of El Paso—in fact he guided Marcy 
that way near the present-day towns of Pecos, Odessa, and Big 
Spring. 

The third crossing of the Plains was the one which Manuel 
most strongly recommended. This began on the Pecos at the 
Bosque Redondo” four miles downstream from present-day Fort 
Sumner and extended eastward near Portales and on southeast- 
ward to the east edge of the Plains. 

When Marcy, in the expedition of 1849, reached the Pecos, 
near the present Texas-New Mexico line, he wished to go directly 
east across the Plains. His Comanche guide, Manuel, somewhat 
dramatically told about the almost impossible barrier that lay 
ahead. “Not even an Indian ever undertakes to cross that way,” 
he explained. The guide told Marcy that he must either go sixty 
miles down the Pecos before he crossed the Plains, or else he 
must go eight days upstream to the Bosque Redondo to cross.** 
The Indian was plainly warning Marcy to stay out of the strip 
of country—some 175 miles in its north-south dimension—that 
lies between Monahans, Texas, and Portales, New Mexico. The 
joint Texas-United States commission of 1859-1860 tried and failed 
twice to complete the survey of the Texas line between these 
points.** The gap left in the Texas line was not surveyed until a 
half century later. The Comanche guide, in warning Marcy to 
stay out of that vast area of many sand dunes and little water, was 
surely passing on to him the accumulated experiences of many 
generations of Indians. 

But what Manuel failed to tell Marcy about this middle cross- 
ing of the Plains was that it was wider than just a single trail. 
The Fort Sumner-Portales route which Manuel so strongly rec- 
ommended became an early wagon road. The old road branched 
near the ‘Texas line, the south fork passing through present-day 
Lubbock while the north branch (probably the older one) passed 
at least twenty miles north of there. This road near Portales was 


52Ibid. 

53] bid., 204. 

54Senate Executive Documents, 47th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 1987) , Document 
No. 70, pp. 296-305. 
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at the south edge of this middle crossing of the Plains. Other 
roads and branches of roads lay to the north, proving that this 
part of the Plains—sometimes called the shallow water belt—had 
watering places enough to permit passage over quite a spread of 
country. This belt in which there were early roads (and Mexican 
cart trails) was about sixty miles wide at the state line from 
Portales northward.** It was about a hundred miles wide from 
Lubbock northward. This entire belt was what should be prop- 
erly considered the middle crossing of the Plains. Most likely any 
well-informed High-Plains Indian could have zigzagged about 
almost at will among the watering places which dotted this part 
of the High Plains. 

Which of these three crossings of the Plains did Coronado 
follow? The southern crossing—by Pecos, Odessa, and Big Spring 
—may be eliminated in short order, This route began more than 
350 miles down the Pecos River from the Pecos Pueblo, while 
the arithmetic of the Coronado Expedition—four days travel be- 
low the Pecos Pueblo downstream to the bridge and about thirty 
leagues beyond that point—plainly shows that the southernmost 
point at which the Spaniards traveled the Pecos was less than 150 
miles below the old pueblo. 

The Canadian River route may be eliminated almost as quickly 
as the southern route. The Canadian River when chosen as a 
crossing of the Plains was followed because of the many streams 
that served as watering places. To pass from one of these streams 
to another from day to day, one constantly encounters broken 
country. Only once did Marcy in his 1849 journey along the 
Canadian River travel out onto the High Plains as much as a 
whole day. The Coronado party on the other hand spent day 
after day upon the high flat prairies. Wherever the Spaniards 
came to a small creek the descriptions plainly showed that the 
land all about continued as monotonously level prairies.** To have 


55Since a full listing and explaining of the maps and land plats necessary to show 
the various roads of this area would be of such great volume, most of the details 
are omitted here. Much of the detail of roads and road fragments may be obtained 
from the following General Land Office maps: Deaf Smith County (1881), Bailey 
County (1884), Cochran County (1884), Lamb County (1884), Lamb County 
(1914), Hockley County (1884), Hale County (1879), Briscoe County (1879). 


56Bureau of Ethnology Report, 505. 
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continued upon such flat terrain south of the Canadian would 
have meant to miss all of the watering places. Obviously the 
Canadian River route does not at all fit the description of Coro- 
nado’s journey. 

If one thus discards both the southern crossing of the Plains 
and the Canadian River route, he is forced, as was Holden, to 
accept the middle crossing. At one point on the Plains, which 
proved to be just four days of travel from the east edge or out- 
cropping of the Cap Rock, Coronado came to one of those small 
creeks that traverse the flat surface of the Plains. He had sent a 
scouting party east toward the sunrise, hoping to find a place 
called Haxia which the Indians had described. The scouts were 
due to be back about the time Coronado came to the small creek. 
He also was traveling east in order to follow the course of his 
scouting party. When he reached the creek, he sent six Spaniards 
upstream and another six downstream to see whether either party 
could discover (at the creek) signs of the returning scouts.*” 

Careful study here reveals that the creek must have run in a 
north-south direction across his course, otherwise it would have 
been foolish to spread out searchers except that upstream and 
downstream meant to his right and left—which would have meant 
north and south. 

Thus finding some segment of a creek that runs in a north- 
south direction gives a clue to Coronado’s location at the time he 
reached this small stream. Remembering that he was at this time 
four days travel distant from the east side of the High Plains, one 
may draw a north-south line across the map in Lamb and adjoin- 
ing counties some fifty miles from the east edge of the Plains. 
Then project another such line about twenty-five miles farther 
west. Obviously Coronado was somewhere between these two 
lines, for four days travel was between fifty and seventy-five miles. 
All the creeks between these lines flow from west to east with two 
exceptions. In central Lamb County, almost due west of Plain- 
view, for about ten miles Sod House Draw flows from north to 
south. Also to the south and southeast of Hereford, Frio Draw 
for fully as many miles flows toward the northeast. Here the spot- 
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light points out the two possible locations of Coronado’s camp— 
for only Sod House Draw in central Lamb County and Frio Draw 
near Hereford can qualify. 

There is another fact which tends to confirm this two-headed 
conclusion. Neither of the searching parties found the returning 
scouts, but the scouts were discovered by some of the Indians 
from the army who were out looking for fruit.°* Certainly the 
word fruit must have meant wild plums for no other kind of 
native wild fruit grows on the High Plains, and even these do not 
grow except at certain favored spots. There are many wild plums 
along the great sand belt that extends in an east-west direction 
across central Lamb County, and none is to be found for a good 
many miles on either side of this belt. The fact that this long 
narrow streak of sand intersects the same ten miles in which Sod 
House Draw flows toward the south adds considerable strength to 
the conclusion that Coronado’s camp was in that part of Lamb 
County.°*° 

But the fact is that wild plums once grew at least in the area 
of Frio Draw.” In addition the further fact that Coronado in his 
last four days of travel had moved northward" then eastward 
makes it much easier to find the route to the Hereford country 
consistent with the flat terrain over which the Spaniards had just 


passed than to try to find a similar approach to central Lamb . 


County. Perhaps the Hereford area should have the more favored 
conclusion. 

The next movement of Coronado’s army was a continuation 
of his eastward journey—this time to the edge of the High Plains. 
Apparently Coronado was still trying to find Haxia, which accord- 
ing to the Indians lay in the direction of the sunrise. For four 
days his party pushed forward and at last reached not Haxia but 


58] bid. 

59Local study presents some difficulties with this conclusion. Hardly could 
Coronado have reached the intersection of this sand belt with Sod House Draw 
except that he had slipped through the sand belt to the west of central Lamb 
County. This could have been possible in the somewhat less sandy stretches 
near the Sudan-Muleshoe road or seven miles north of Sudan. 

60Thomas Falconer, Letters and Notes on the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 1841- 
1842 (New York, 1930), 112. 

61Bureau of Ethnology Report, 504. 
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a canyon at the edge of the plains.*® The canyon must have been 
deep with precipitous walls, for the advance party had to send 
guides back to Coronado’s principal army to help it find the way. 
At this camp site, after a day or more of rest, the Spaniards suf- 
fered great damage from a severe hailstorm. Tents were knocked 
down, dishes were broken, and nearly all of the horses broke 
loose from their hitching places and would have run away except 
that the walls of the canyon prevented."* It was with great diffi- 
culty that some of the horses were brought down from the sides 
of the canyon. Thus the evidence mounts toward the conclusion 
that this first ravine visited by the Spaniards was a deep cut at the 
east edge of the Plains. Probably it was neither Yellowhouse Can- 
yon nor Blanco Canyon."* Horses in wild flight could have escaped 
from either. Canyons immediately to the north of these—Quitaque, 
Los Linguish (Los Lingos) , and Tule—have high steep walls that 
most likely would have stopped the horses in their efforts to 
escape.*° 

Up to this point the Spaniards had traveled some twenty-six®® 
days (possibly it was only twenty-five days) in their journey from 
the Rio Grande. Thus of the thirty-seven days consumed in the 
whole outgoing journey, only eleven days (or possibly twelve) 
remained. How far could the Spaniards have traveled in eleven 
days? The answer is 195 miles—that is at the same rate as that 
established for the entire thirty-seven days. Then the question 
remains: ‘How far is it from Quitaque (or Los Lingos) Canyon 
to a point ten miles down the Concho from Sterling City?” By 
straight-line map-measurement, the distance is just short of 180 


62Ibid., 505. 

63[bid., 506. 

64Edward McMillan to J. W. Williams, March 10, 1959. It was McMillan’s opin- 
ion, after an investigation, that horses could have escaped from Blanco Canyon. 
The writer has crossed both Blanco and Yellowhouse canyons in a number of places 
and found no place in either canyon from which a frightened horse might not 
have escaped. 

65In company with Kenneth F. Neighbours of Midwestern University, the writer 
visited Quitaque Canyon on March 21, 1959. Interviews with Raymond Upton 
of South Plains and Charles E. (Dock) Wallace of Silverton, Texas, on the same 
date made it quite clear that all three of these canyons were deep, with quite 
abrupt walls—and that each has an abundant supply of permanent water. 


66See footnote g. 
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miles. But certainly it is highly improbable that any such expe- 
dition should have followed an exact straight line for 180 miles. 

Colonel Ranald S. Mackenzie established a wagon road which, 
with only the slightest variation, connected these same two 
points.** Obviously Coronado’s army did not follow Mackenzie's 
wagon road 330 years before the road was opened. But just as 
Mackenzie followed the advice of guides who were thoroughly 
familiar with the well-established routes of Red Men, so Coronado 
in his day was confronted with nearly the same problem in trans- 
portation. Both men faced the same topography and most likely 
followed about the same route. 

Mackenzie in one of his Indian campaigns in the early 1870's 
made an old wagon road up the North Concho to within two 
miles of present-day Sterling City, then north to a point just west 
of Colorado City, then north across the Colorado River a few 
miles upstream and on past the site of modern Snyder. From the 
Snyder area he entered present Kent County, three and a half 
miles east of its southwest corner, and then moved northward and 
finally a little northwestward to his supply camp in Blanco Can- 
yon, ten miles southeast of Crosbyton. More of this old Mackenzie 
Trail extended still farther up Blanco Canyon and on completely 
across the High Plains of Texas and New Mexico, but that branch 
of the old road does not concern the present study. From Macken- 
zie’s base camp in Blanco Canyon his supply wagons made another 
road that passed northward in the western part of Dickens County 
and continued northward across Motley County, some eight or 
ten miles west of Matador, and on across Quitaque Creek near 
the northwest corner of Motley County. 

To extend Mackenzie’s road further is again beside the point, 


67For the route of Colonel Mackenzie as given in the next paragraph of this 
paper, see Map of the State of Texas by Charles W. Pressler and A. B. Langer- 
mann, General Land Office (1879), Austin, Texas. This old time-worn map shows 
most of Mackenzie’s route by land surveys even though the scale of the map 
is so small that it must be magnified and compared with later maps of larger 
scale. The Mackenzie Trail is not named on the Pressler and Langermann map 
but part of the same old road is shown on the Texas General Land Office map 
of Mitchell County (July, 1880) by Louis C. Wise. On the Wise map the road 
is identified as “McKenzie’s Trail.” For the extension of the road to the Quitaque 
Canyon area, see W. F. Cummins, “Report on the Geography, Topography, and 
Geology of the Llano Estacado or Staked Plains,” Third Annual Report of the 
Geological Survey of Texas, 1891 (Austin, 1892), 144-145. 
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for it was up Quitaque Canyon (or the branch known as Los 
Lingos) that was the most likely site of Coronado’s first camp— 
at the east edge of the Plains. Coronado could have followed in 
reverse this route that was later used by Mackenzie. This route 
that passed from eight to fifteen miles west of Matador, Dickens, 
and Spur, and on south through Snyder, and nearly through 
Colorado City and Sterling City, could have served Coronado as 
well as it did Mackenzie. Because of extremely rough terrain in 
parts of Dickens, Kent, and Sterling counties, the old route could 
hardly have been much farther east. Also the bad water belt 
paralleled the old road along the east for a good many miles. 
These physical facts left little choice in the route open either to 
Mackenzie or to Coronado. 

If one arbitrarily assumes that Coronado was camped ten miles 
up Quitaque Canyon above the point where his route turned 
south toward the Concho, one may make an estimate of the dis- 
tance from Quitaque Canyon to the North Concho at somewhere 
between 190 and 200 miles. Note that this is the distance which 
Coronado made in an average eleven days of travel. If one changes 
and assumes that the first ravine at the edge of the Plains in 
which the Spaniards camped was Tule Canyon, the distance to 
the Concho from that point amounts to about 225 miles; or if 
one goes to greater lengths and assumes that this first ravine was 
Palo Duro, he is stretching the last eleven days of Coronado’s 
outgoing journey far beyond reasonable limits. 

Plainly from their camp in the first ravine the Spaniards must 
necessarily have changed their direction to the south if they were 
to reach the North Concho. If from this camp site at the east edge 
of the Plains Coronado reached and followed the route later 
marked by Mackenzie’s supply road across the western parts of 
Motley and Dickens counties and finally turned down into Blanco 
Canyon near the later site of Mackenzie’s supply camp (ten miles 
southeast of Crosbyton) , his journey would have required about 
sixty-five miles (or four days) of travel. Note that it was four 
days of travel from the first ravine to the next important point 


68Wayne Williams, who has lived near Snyder, Texas, for many years, says that, 
because of the availability of water and the rough terrain on each side of it, the 
Mackenzie Trail was the best route through the country. Obviously the same 
conditions made it the best route in Coronado’s day. 
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on Coronado’s route.®® Here, in an area known as Cona, Coronado 
met the Teyas Indians and traveled (southward) among them for 
three days." This would have taken him down the spring-fed 
White River that flows at the bottom of Blanco Canyon and then 
across the Salt Fork of the Brazos and on across the Double Moun- 
tain River. Here in southwestern Kent County, he must have 
ascended Mackenzie Creek until he passed out of Kent and into 
Scurry County. 

This area across the headwaters of the Brazos was a land of wild 
grapes and wild plums,”* much as one of the Spanish historians 
describes Cona.’* It remained so until civilization had cast its 
modifying influence—and even in 1959 a few of the wild grapes 
are left, and wild plums still grow extensively. This expanse of 
well-watered valleys and canyons on the Upper Brazos was the 
area into which the first cattlemen rushed” in 1878, 1879, and 
1880 just after the great herds of buffalo had been cut down to a 
small bewildered remnant. Nature had set this section of country 
apart from all the rest of West Texas—had sealed off this Upper 
Brazos Valley, so to speak, between the Cap Rock of the Plains 
on the west and the bad water belt forty miles to the east of it. It 
was not a land of milk and honey, but for those who indulged in 
camp life as did cattlemen or Indians, it was about the best sub- 
stitute that semi-arid West Texas had to offer. It was a godsend 
to the vanguard of open-range cattlemen; it must have been equal- 
ly so to the prehistoric East Texas Indians who each year poured 
by hundreds and even thousands up the Brazos River toward the 
buffalo country when the change of seasons called them. 

It fits exactly into the geography of this trail study to assume 
that this Upper Brazos Valley was the land of the Teyas—the land 


69Bureau of Ethnology Report, 507. 

T0Ibid. 

71Texas Almanac, 1925, p. 305. Wayne Williams tells of an immense wild plum 
thicket that once grew near the junction of the two branches of the Double Moun- 
tain Fork of the Brazos River in western Kent County. Picnicking at this point 
became an annual event on the Fourth of July. Grapevines also grew up the tall 
trees in the valley. Castafieda refers to the wild grapes of Cona as “Tall Vineyards.” 

72Bureau of Ethnology Report, 507. 

73C, L. (Kit) Carter came to the Upper Brazos area in August, 1879, for the 
purpose of selecting his range but was already too late to find a choice location 
and had to go elsewhere. See the Fort Griffin Echo, August 2 and November 1, 1879. 
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known as Cona. Four days of travel from Quitaque Canyon would 
have reached Cona in Blanco Canyon in southeastern Crosby 
County. Three days of travel through Cona would have reached 
across the headwaters of the Brazos almost to Snyder, and four 
more days would have reached past Colorado City and on down 
to the North Concho just as has previously been pointed out in 
outlining the probable route of Coronado. 

Not only would the designation of the Upper Brazos as Cona 
have satisfied the arithmetic of this trail study, but it would have 
harmonized with the known route by which East Texas Indians 
approached the Plains. Undoubtedly that route came up the 
Brazos. It was approximately 200 years ago that De Méziéres fol- 
lowed an Indian trail up the Brazos‘ to the semi-permanent vil- 
lage of certain East Texas Indians near this same area. That was 
after Europeans had unintentionally covered the Plains with wild 
horses, and the consequent aggression of such Indians as the 
Comanche had probably made it more difficult for the East Texas 
Indians to occupy the hunting grounds of their choice. Even 
additional evidences as to the location of Cona are available. 

On the Wayne Williams Ranch, along the canyon walls of 
Grape Creek, Indian pictographs are still to be seen and a whole 
piece of Indian pottery was found near by. Surely these things 
are evidences of an early Indian culture. Grape Creek is a tribu- 
tary of the Double Mountain Fork of the Brazos River, in the 
heart of the area that this article has designated as Cona.” 

In 1541 the ‘Teyas (when Coronado came) occupied not just 
one village but were spread out for some fifty miles—for it re- 
quired three days for the Spaniards to pass through their country. 
They may have occupied most or all of the good camping places 
in the Brazos Valley above the bad water belt. Be that as it may, 
the great spread of country which they occupied indicates that 
they were probably on the buffalo range by the thousands. Thus 
it fits both the arithmetic of this trail study and the known habits 


74Herbert Eugene Bolton, Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana Frontier, 
1768-1780 (2 vols.; Cleveland, 1914), I, 294. The first roads (they were military 
roads) came up the Brazos near present-day Weatherford, Graham, Throckmorton, 
Aspermont, and on to the mouth of Blanco Canyon. 


75The writer visited the Wayne Williams Ranch on June 13, 1959. 
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of East Texas Indians to assume that Cona was the Upper Brazos 
River Valley (with possibly some additions to the south) . 

There is, however, at least one unsolved mystery about the 
plant life that grew in Cona. These Teyas Indians, who lived in 
Cona, had plenty of kidney beans.”* Certainly the phrase “kidney 
beans” does not describe mesquite beans. Hardly does it describe 
the beans that grew on the native catclaw. The mystery would 
have been equally great to have assumed that Cona was anywhere 
else in West Texas. Might it have been that East Texas Indians 
brought their own dried beans to the Upper Brazos and did a 
little gardening while on these extended buffalo hunts? Capable 
biologists who are intimately acquainted with the plant life of 
this area are at a loss to know what else could have been properly 
described as “kidney beans.’’”? 

For the present, however, the mystery may rest and the account 
will return to the North Concho, from which point the Spanish 
army began its return journey to New Mexico. First, though, one 
must remember that Coronado, with thirty picked horsemen and 
a half dozen footmen, separated from his main army at the Concho 
(if this interpretation be correct) and went north perhaps to 
Kansas in further search of Quivira. Meanwhile his army re- 
mained on the Concho and hunted buffalo in the flat country 
near by until its efforts extended over fourteen days, netting some 
five hundred of the shaggy beasts to replenish the meat supply. 

About the first of July, reckoned by a present-day calendar, the 
march back to the Rio Grande began.”* First the Spaniards went 
back to Cona—by Colorado City and Snyder, and on into Kent 
County by the same route which they had followed to the Con- 
cho.”® Here they found the Teyas Indians willing to furnish 
guides® for the whole journey to the Pecos and perhaps beyond. 
The Spanish accounts do not leave any doubt but that the return 


TéBureau of Ethnology Report, 507. 

77The mysterious kidney bean was discussed with W. T. Fall, a biologist of 
many years’ experience. Fall has observed the plant growth of the Snyder country 
for several decades but does not know of any wild plant life that answers the 
description. 

78See footnote 29. 

79Bureau of Ethnology Report, 509. 
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route was as near a straight line as topography would permit. 
It extended from Kent County through the north part of Garza, 
across the southwest part of Crosby, and on past present-day 
Lubbock to the Yellowhouses in northwest Hockley County. It 
continued westward from there to the large salt lake southeast of 
Portales, and on past Portales—all of the way almost in a straight 
line—to the spring near present Tiaban, and on to the Pecos 
River just south of modern Fort Sumner. All of the route from 
Kent County to the Pecos was almost identical with the line across 
the turf of the Plains that became known as the Fort Sumner-Fort 
Griffin Road a little more than three centuries later.*? From the 
Yellowhouses west it was the same road as that which Manuel the 
Comanche had recommended to Marcy in 1849. It was at the 
southern edge of the middle crossing of the Plains for the salt 
lakes do not extend further to the north. Extended toward the 
east, the route crossed the counties of Stonewall, Haskell, Throck- 
morton, Young, and Palo Pinto. It was the “big road” from New 
Mexico across the Plains and down the Brazos and on to East 
Texas. In this same year, 1541, Moscoso and his party found in 
East Texas turquoise and cotton shawls that came from the direc- 
tion of the sunset.** The odds are heavy that these articles of 
commerce had passed down this same trail. Also it is entirely 
likely that the Teyas had come up the road from somewhere in 
East Texas and that later in the summer they traveled back down 
the road to their homes.** 

The thread of this account, however, left Coronado’s army on 
the Pecos River. The army must have reached the Pecos at the 
Bosque Redondo (Round Grove) four miles south of the pres- 
ent-day town of Fort Sumner. Manuel, the great Comanche guide 
on the 1849 expedition, told Marcy, it will be remembered, that 


81Jbid., 509-510. 

82This was the most probable route. If Cona extended southward into the 
upper valley of the Colorado, however, the return route could have been from the 
headwaters of the Colorado to the Yellowhouses and west by present-day Portales to 
the site of Fort Sumner. 


83Bourne, De Soto, I, 818. 

84It seems probable that these Indians lived in the Fort Worth or Waco country 
or near by between the Brazos and Trinity rivers just as did the Indians of De 
Méziéres’ time. This was the nearest point from which the agricultural type of 
Indians could have moved up the Brazos to hunt buffalo. 
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the expedition which Marcy guided could not cross the Plains 
south of that point. Accepting Manuel’s statement as correct, it 
would not make sense to place the Spaniards’ approach to the 
Pecos anywhere below the Bosque Redondo. 

From this place on the Pecos the Coronado army traveled thirty 
leagues up the river where the members crossed on Coronado’s 
bridge.** Converted into modern units of measurement, this places 
the significant bridge seventy-nine miles above Bosque Redondo. 
By present-day roads the distance up the Pecos from old Bosque 
Redondo to Anton Chico is eighty-eight miles. But a three-mile 
elbow just east of Santa Rosa and another much longer such right 
angle turn just west of the same town account for all of the 
difference in the two distances. One cannot presently follow the 
exact path made by Coronado’s army up the east side of the Pecos, 
but careful map measurements between Bosque Redondo and 
Anton Chico make it quite plain that, in round numbers, the 
distance was thirty leagues. Surely Holden’s statement that Coro- 
nado’s bridge was at Anton Chico suggests the most accurate 
location yet offered for this crossing of the Pecos. 

The remaining part of the journey up the west side of the 
Pecos to the Pecos Pueblo and back through Glorieta Pass to 
Tiguex on the Rio Grande was merely a retracing in reverse of 
Coronado’s steps as he started out to Texas. 

Next one should go back and pick up another thread of the 
story which is understandable in the light of the facts of this 
paper. When Coronado’s army came near the Pecos, an Indian 
woman slipped away from her Spanish hosts, hid in one of the 
ravines, and returned to her people**—probably these same In- 
dians at Cona. She spent nine days in flight, but the Spanish 
recorder fails to tell where she went. Some three months later the 
De Soto Expedition, then headed by Moscoso, found her some- 
where in East Texas. She even told the De Soto party the names of 
some of Coronado’s captains, which is rather strong evidence that 
her story is not fictitious. But the story poses a problem in time 
and distance. How could she have gone all the way from the Pecos 


85Bureau of Ethnology Report, 510. 
86] bid. 
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River to East Texas in nine days—an average of more than fifty 
miles a day? 

Herewith is a possible solution: the woman did not go all the 
way to East Texas in nine days; she was a Teya Indian from Cona 
who fled not to East Texas but merely hurried across the Plains to 
Cona in the Upper Brazos Valley. The distance from Fort Sumner 
on the Pecos River to Lubbock at the east edge of the Plains is, 
by present-day highways, 163 miles, and the distance by the old 
Fort Sumner-Fort Griffin wagon road was even shorter than that. 
Add another possible twenty or thirty miles down Yellowhouse 
Canyon below Lubbock and the total distance of the Indian 
woman’s nine-day flight back to her people in Cona was some 
180 to 190 miles. On an average she traveled twenty to twenty-one 
miles a day which was only about three miles per day faster than 
Coronado’s army was moving. 

To go on with the suggested solution—when warm weather 
drove most of the buffalo out of the Brazos Valley northward, 
when the ‘Teyas Indians had gathered the best of the lush wild 
plum crop of Kent and adjoining counties, and when the mys- 
terious kidney bean crop had served its purpose and the wild 
grapes had turned temptingly ripe on the vine, the Indians of 
Cona folded up their tents and started home. They harnessed 
their dogs travois-fashion and took the long trail back down the 
Brazos to East Texas. Following near the roads that were later 
opened by Mackenzie and other military personnel, they were 
back in their own matured corn fields in September and October. 
The Indian woman who had escaped on the Pecos was with them 
ready to tell her story to the De Soto party. Probably because of 
language difficulties the De Soto followers misunderstood her, but 
once these Spaniards were safely in Mexico where they could 
compare notes with the Coronado party, they realized that the 
Indian woman had correctly given the names of Spanish captains, 
and that a great opportunity to learn of other Europeans and 
the land of the pueblos to the west was tragically lost. 

Does this suggested explanation about the Indian woman seem 
fantastic? If so, how can it be explained that the Indians in her 
neighborhood had turquoise and cotton shawls that had come 
from the direction of the sunset (New Mexico)? Probably they 
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too had been west in the buffalo country where they had obtained 
these articles in trade. Obviously the woman’s story depends on 
the supposition of this paper that Cona was in the Upper Brazos 
Valley, but hardly can the geography or arithmetic of this paper 
be true at all if Cona was somewhere else. This paper offers an 
explanation of the Indian woman’s story; also her story in a 
measure helps to confirm the geography as set out in this study. 

Surely this solution of the Coronado tangle that places the East 
Texas Indians in the choice camping places of the Upper Brazos 
suggests a more peaceful co-existence among the Indians 400 
years ago than that known to have existed after the advent of the 
horse had implemented the aggressiveness of certain of the north- 
ern tribes. If so it may suggest a basis for further study among 
the real students of the North American Indian. This paper 
refrains from attempting to classify either by tribes or linguistic 
stock any of the Indians which Coronado met on the Plains. If 
this effort has in a measure helped to satisfy the curiosity of those 
who wish to follow the route of Coronado, and if at the same time 
it has added any facts of geography which may be useful to the 
scholars, it has served its purpose. 


Che Cevas~New Mexico Boundary 
Dispute Along the Rio Grande 


J. J. BOWDEN 


Drive leaves the state of Texas, proceeds through New 

Mexico for almost five hundred yards, and then re-enters 
Texas. There is no visible explanation for this unique intrusion, 
not even a curve in the road. The Texas-New Mexico boundary 
dispute along the Rio Grande, which is evidenced by this unusual 
situation, reached its climax in a decision rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court in December, 1927. The Court declared 
that the common boundary between Texas and New Mexico 
between 32° and 31°47’ north latitude was a fixed line located in 
the channel of the Rio Grande as it ran on September g, 1850. 

The location of jurisdictional boundaries has played an impor- 
tant role in the history of the El Paso area. More than three 
hundred and fifty years of history are embraced in the background 
of the Texas-New Mexico boundary dispute. This controversy 
arose through the absence of well-defined boundaries separating 
the various Spanish, Mexican, and American political subdivi- 
sions exercising jurisdiction over the El Paso area. 

Don Juan de Ofiate was granted a concession by the viceroy 
of New Spain on August 24, 1595, for the colonization of New 
Mexico. The establishment of the province of New Mexico in 
1598 cut off the indefinite northern jurisdiction of Nueva Vizcaya, 
but the location of the boundary line between the two provinces 
was not specified in the contract. The colonies established by 
Ojfiate served to push the hostile Indians farther north and formed 
a buffer zone between the savages and the interior settlements. 

In order for the New Mexican colonies to grow and prosper, 
the Camino Real, which linked Santa Fe with Chihuahua and the 
interior, had to be maintained. ‘To protect this vital line of com- 
munication, the New Mexico authorities established a settlement 
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in 1659 at the strategic river crossing at El Paso del Norte. These 
two waves of colonization activities were destined to clash along 
the banks of the Rio Grande and create jealous jurisdictional 
rivalries between Nueva Vizcaya and New Mexico. The bound- 
aries between these two Spanish provinces were only vaguely 
defined because precise boundaries were unnecessary so long as 
the frontier settlements of the respective provinces were widely 
separated. Jurisdiction over the settlements in the El Paso Dis- 
trict was formally awarded to the province of New Mexico after 
the Pueblo Revolt of 1680. 

Selfish and oppressive measures of the Spanish government led 
to ever-increasing Mexican discontent which culminated in open 
revolt in 1810 and independence in 1821. An empire was estab- 
lished in Mexico on May 18, 1822, but Emperor Agustin de Itur- 
bide’s frenzied reign was brief. He was deposed on March 8, 1823, 
and the Republic of Mexico was created on October 4, 1824.” 
The Supreme Congress of the Republic of Mexico divided the 
province of Nueva Vizcaya into two new provinces known as 
Chihuahua and Durango. By act dated January 31, 1824, the 
provinces of Chihuahua, Durango, and New Mexico were consol- 
idated into the Estado Interno del Norte. Durango immediately 
protested. On July 6, 1824, Chihuahua and Durango were estab- 
lished as separate states; New Mexico was made a territory.* 

Jurisdiction over the group of settlements in the E] Paso Dis- 
trict, which had been a part of New Mexico since 1680, was 
transferred to the state of Chihuahua on July 6, 1824. By a federal 
decree dated July 27, 1824, the northern boundary of the state 
of Chihuahua was established as “‘a line drawn from east to west 
from the town of El Paso del Norte, with the jurisdiction it has 
always possessed.””* 

On October 22, 1833, the congress of the state of Chihuahua 
created a geographical and topographical corps. Pedro Garcia- 


1Anne E. Hughes, The Beginning of the Spanish Settlements in the El Paso 
District (El Paso, 1935), 389. 

2George B. Anderson, History of New Mexico (2 vols.; Chicago, 1907) , I, 56-57. 

3Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (2 vols.; 
San Francisco, 1886-1889) , I, 129. 

4Senate Executive Documents, 33rd Cong., end Sess. (Serial No. 752), Docu- 
ment No. 55, p. 48. 
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Condé and Esteban M. L. Staples of this corps were ordered to 
make an accurate survey and map of the state. According to the 
survey, the eastern boundary of Chihuahua struck the Rio Grande 
at approximately 28°59’ north latitude and 103°8’ longitude west 
of Greenwich. The east boundary continued due north from this 
point to the Pecos River near present Barstow, Texas. The bound- 
ary then ran up the river to 32°35’ north latitude for the north- 
east corner of the state. The north boundary ran west along 
32°35 north latitude, crossing the Rio Grande near present San 
Diego, New Mexico, to the Mimbres River. The north boundary 
then ran up the river to 32°57'43” north latitude and ran thence 
west to approximately 109° west longitude for the northwest cor- 
ner of the state. The western boundary ran south from this point 
along the summit of the Sierra Madre Mountains.° 

Because of French encroachment, the Spanish government 
commenced energetic efforts to colonize East Texas. Texas was 
established as a separate Spanish province in 1727,° but its bound- 
aries were not defined. By a royal cédula of 1805, the western 
boundary of Texas was defined as a line running up the Nueces 
River from its mouth to its junction with Moros Creek; thence 
northeasterly to the Medina River; thence up that river to its 
source; thence in a direct line to the San Saba River; thence 
northwesterly to the point where the 32nd parallel north latitude 
intersects the 103rd meridian, and thence northeasterly to the 
point where the Red River intersects the 100th meridian.’ 

Texas and Coahuila were consolidated as a single state by the 
Mexican Federal Constitution of 1824, but the joint boundaries 
of the two former Spanish provinces remained unchanged.* 

Two treaties were signed by ad interim President David G. Bur- 


5Francisco R. Almada to J. J. B., August 9, 1957; A. Wislizenus, A Tour to 
Northern Mexico (Washington, 1848), 26; Senate Executive Documents, 32nd 
Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 665), Document No. 41, p. 8. 


®Some ambiguity has existed concerning the date of the establishment of the 
province of Texas. Bancroft accepts 1727 with some reservations and cites evidence 
that supports 1720 as well as 1727 as the date of establishment.—Bancroft, History 
of the North Mexican States and Texas, I, 604. 


7]. J. Cox, “The Southwest Boundary of Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, V1, 95-96. 


8Z. T. Fulmore, “History of Texas Geography,” ibid., I, 16. 
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net and General Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna after the defeat of 
the Mexican Army at San Jacinto. The first, or the treaty of 
Velasco, provided that hostilities between Mexico and Texas would 
cease, and the Mexican forces would withdraw beyond the Rio 
Grande. In the second, or secret agreement, Texas agreed to re- 
lease Santa Anna on condition that he use his influence to secure 
Mexico’s recognition of Texas’ independence. Santa Anna thereby 
acknowledged the Rio Grande as the southern boundary of ‘Texas.° 

After the winning of independence from Mexico at the battle 
of San Jacinto, the Congress of the Republic of Texas on Decem- 
ber 19, 1836, asserted that its southwestern boundary was located 
in the center of the principal stream of the Rio Grande. 

The Texas Boundary Act of December 19, 1836, radically 
changed numerous generally accepted political boundaries in the 
southwest. By claiming the Rio Grande as the southwestern 
boundary, Texas asserted de facto jurisdiction over a portion of 
the lands formerly embraced within the limits of New Mexico, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas. Texas thus asserted its 
controversial claim to the ancient Mexican settlements lying east 
of the river in the Upper Rio Grande Valley, some of which had 
been in existence more than a century prior to the founding of 
Texas. 

Mexico refused to recognize the Texas claim to the disputed 
area on the grounds that the secret agreement of Velasco had been 
extracted from Santa Anna under duress. This boundary contro- 
versy was destined to be settled only by force of arms. 

A state constitution for Texas was accepted by the United States 
Congress on December 29, 1845, although authority was not trans- 
ferred from the Republic to the state until February 19, 1846. 
Unlike her sister states, Texas reserved all of the unappropriated 
public domain located within her boundaries as defined on De- 
cember 19, 1836.1! Mexico continued to oppose Texas’ claim to 
the lands lying south and west of the Nueces River after the state 


9Treaty of Velasco, May 14, 1836, Public Agreement, in Henderson Yoakum, 
History of Texas from Its First Settlement in 1685 to Its Annexation to the United 
States in 1846 (2 vols.; New York, 1855), II, 526-527; Treaty of Velasco, May 14, 
1836, Secret Agreement, ibid., 528. 

10H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas (10 vols.; Austin, 1898) , I, 1193. 

11United States Statutes at Large (Boston, 1851), IX, 108. 
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joined the Union. When Mexico attempted to block General 
Zachary Taylor’s efforts to occupy the disputed area, a small Mex- 
ican force clashed with an American patrol near Brownsville, thus 
precipitating the first engagement of the Mexican War on April 
25,1846. Less than three weeks later, on May 12, 1846, the con- 
flict was formalized when President James K. Polk signed a reso- 
lution of the American Congress declaring a state of war to exist 
between the United States and Mexico. The declaration of war 
was based on the grounds that Mexico had crossed the southern 
boundary of the United States and ‘‘shed American blood upon 
American soil.” War, therefore, existed “by act of Mexico her- 


War with Mexico terminated on February 2, 1848, with the 
signing of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Article V of the 
treaty fixed the boundary between the United States and Mexico: 


The boundary line between the two republics shall commence 
in the Gulf of Mexico three leagues from land, opposite the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, otherwise called the Rio Bravo del Norte, or 
opposite the mouth of its deepest branch emptying directly into the 
sea; from thence up the middle of the river, following the deepest 
channel, where it has more than one, to the point where it strikes 
the southern boundary of New Mexico; thence, westwardly, along 
the whole southern boundary of New Mexico (which runs north 
of the town called Paso) to its western termination; thence, north- 
ward, along the West line of New Mexico, until it intersects the first 
branch of the river Gila; (or if it should not intersect any branch of 
that river, then to the point on the said line nearest such branch, and 
thence in a direct line to the same;) thence down the middle of the 
said branch and of said river, until it empties into the Rio Colorado; 
thence across the Rio Colorado, following the division line between 
Upper and Lower California to the Pacific Ocean. 

The southern and western limits of New Mexico, mentioned in 
this article, are those laid down in the map entitled “Map of the 
United Mexican States as organized and defined by various acts of 
Congress of said Republic, and construed according to the best 
authorities. Revised edition. Published at New York, in 1847, by J. 


Disturnell ... 


12George Lockhart Rives, The United States and Mexico (2 vols.; New York, 
1913), II, 158-159; House Executive Documents, goth Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 
520) , Document No. 60, pp. 8-9. 

18House Executive Documents, 30th Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 521), Document 


No. 69, pp. 13-14. 
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Acting under the provisions of the treaty, each nation appointed 
a commissioner and a surveyor to survey and mark the interna- 
tional boundary line between the United States and Mexico. After 
the appointment and removal of one commissioner, and the fail- 
ure of another to qualify, John R. Bartlett was appointed as the 
United States commissioner in June, 1850. A. B. Gray was ap- 
pointed United States surveyor. Mexico appointed Pedro Garcia- 
Condé as its commissioner and José Salazar y Larregui as its 
surveyor. 

The joint commission, except for the United States surveyor 
who did not arrive because of illness, met at El Paso del Norte, 
Mexico, on December 3, 1850. After discovering that the Distur- 
nell map had placed El Paso approximately thirty-seven minutes 
too far north, the commissioners decided to fix the southern 
boundary of New Mexico in strict accordance with the grid pat- 
tern of longitude and latitude as shown on the map. This placed 
the initial boundary point on the Rio Grande at 32°22’ north 
latitude, over forty miles north of the town of El Paso del Norte, 
Mexico, instead of approximately eight miles to the north as 
shown on the map."* 

After establishing the initial point on the Rio Grande, the 
commissioners agreed that a survey of the river from the initial 
point south to Presidio del Norte should be made under the 
direction of Colonel J. D. Graham, United States chief astron- 
omer. Colonel Graham made the survey, but it was subsequently 
rejected as unsatisfactory by Major W. H. Emory, who had suc- 
ceeded both Graham and Gray. Emory then ordered Charles 
Radziminski to make a resurvey of the boundary between the 
initial point and Frontera, Texas. Commissioner Bartlett reported 
that the Radziminski survey had been executed in a highly satis- 
factory manner, and he accepted it as the official survey of that 
section of the boundary.’* Meanwhile, a survey of the west side 


14Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 665) , Document 
No. 41, pp. 2-3. 

15John Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in 
Texas, New Mexico, California, Sonora, and Chihuahua, connected with the United 
States and Mexican Boundary Commission during the Years, 1850, ’51, ’52, and ’53 
(2 vols.; London, 1854), II, 546. 
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of the Rio Grande had been made by a Mexican engineer named 
Diaz under the direction of José Salazar y Larregui. 

Events then arose which terminated further surveying activities 
by the joint commission. A. B. Gray, the United States surveyor, 
charged that Commissioner Bartlett had made an inexcusable 
blunder by agreeing to fix the initial point at 32°22’. Surveyor 
Gray asserted that the United States would forfeit its rights to the 
only practicable southern railroad route west of the Rio Grande 
if it recognized the Bartlett-Condé agreement. Gray alleged that 
the line should have been established approximately eight miles 
north of El Paso del Norte, Mexico, as shown on the Disturnell 
map.** The controversy resulted in the refusal by Congress to 
appropriate further funds for the completion of the international 
boundary survey, and the United States commission was dis- 
banded on December 22, 1852.17 

In order to rectify Commissioner Bartlett’s alleged mistake, 
and secure the additional territory necessary to construct a trans- 
continental railroad along the southern route, negotiations were 
begun to purchase the Mexican territory located between the 
initial point and 31°47’ north latiude. The Gadsden Treaty of 
December 30, 1853, provided the solution to the controversies 
arising out of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo by moving the 
international boundary south to 31°47’ north latitude.** 

Subsequent to the execution of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go, but prior to the Bartlett-Condé agreement, a dispute arose 
between Texas and the United States pertaining to Texas’ claim 
to all the territory located in the Upper Rio Grande Valley lying 
east of the river. 

After accomplishing a remarkably bloodless conquest of New 
Mexico, General Stephen W. Kearny proceeded with the estab- 
lishment of a civil government over the region. By proclamation 
dated August 22, 1846, he unlawfully attempted to create the 
territory of New Mexico with jurisdiction over all lands within 


16J. Fred Rippy, “The Boundary of Mexico and the Gadsden Treaty,” Hispanic 
American Historical Review, IV, 724. 

17Bartlett, Personal Narrative, II, 517. 

18House Executive Documents, 33rd Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 726), Document 
No. 109, p. 2. 
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its original boundaries. Kearny’s proclamation was issued despite 
Texas’ claim to the area located east of the river.?® 

After the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, every effort by the state 
of ‘Texas to establish its jurisdiction over eastern New Mexico 
met with opposition from the people of the Santa Fe area and 
the United States government. 

The controversy over the disputed area soon developed into a 
North-South sectional issue. On August 6, 1850, President Millard 
Fillmore called the Texas boundary controversy to the attention 
of Congress and proposed that the boundary question be settled 
by compact between the United States and Texas or by judicial 
decision in order to avoid armed conflict in New Mexico. The 
President strongly recommended that Congress, with the consent 
of ‘Texas, settle the boundary question as soon as possible.” 

The United States Congress passed the Texas Boundary Act 
providing for purchase of Texas’ claim to the disputed territory 
for $10,000,000. The Act was approved by the President on Sep- 
tember g, 1850, and was accepted by the Texas Legislature on 
November 25, 1850.22 A presidential proclamation of December 
12, 1850, declared the Act of September 9g, 1850, in “full force 
and operation.” 

The newly ratified boundary commenced by declaration at the 
intersection of the 100th meridian and the 36°30’ parallel and 
ran due west to the 103rd meridian. The line then turned due 


19William Campbell Binkley, The Expansionist Movement in Texas (Berkley, 
1925), 143-149. The Ordinance of 1787 gave the exclusive authority of establishing 
new territories to Congress. Kearny, however, under the Law of Nations had the 
right to establish a civil government in the conquered territory even though the 
territory could not be considered as permanently annexed to the United States 
as long as the war continued. 

20House Executive Documents, 31st Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 579), Document 
No. 82, pp. 4-5; Kenneth F. Neighbours, “The Taylor-Neighbors Struggle over 
the Upper Rio Grande Region of Texas in 1850,” Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, LXI, 431-463. 

21Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas, I1, 399-401. The set- 
tlement of the Texas boundary dispute was one facet of the Compromise of 1850. 
Also of great importance was the fact that the sum offered to Texas was somewhat 
near the amount needed to cancel the state’s public debt.—William C. Binkley, 
“The Question of Texan Jurisdiction in New Mexico under the United States,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIV, 38. 

22House Executive Documents, 46th Cong., grd Sess. (Serial No. 1976), Docu- 
ment No. 47, pp. 1099-1100. 
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south to the gend parallel, following the parallel to the channel 
of the Rio Bravo del Norte. The Texas boundary then followed 
the deepest channel of the river to the Gulf of Mexico.” 

The Act of September 9, 1850, also created the territory of New 
Mexico.** The territory included the southeastern portion of the 
Mexican cession under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo plus 
acreage ceded to the United States by the state of Texas. The 
territory was further enlarged on August 4, 1854, by the addition 
of lands conveyed by the Gadsden Purchase.** 

The Texas Act of 1836, the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and 
the Gadsden Treaty all established the Texas boundary in the 
middle of the channel of the Rio Grande. The United States and 
Mexico applied the doctrine of accretion and avulsion to the 
international boundary line south of 31°47’ north latitude.** 
Since the Texas boundary prior to 1850 coincided with the inter- 
national boundary south of 32°22’ north latitude, it would be 
logical to assume that the doctrine of accretion and avulsion 
would be applied to all portions of the Rio Grande boundary. 
Where parties to a boundary agreement wish to make a river 
boundary a final and invariable line, it is customary to set out 
expressly such intention in the agreement. Otherwise, the bound- 
ary line would fluctuate and follow changes in the river bed 
caused by accretion. It is noted that the Legislative Compact of 
1850 contained no express language establishing the Texas bound- 
ary as a fixed line. 

In accord with the Compact of 1850, Texas passed the Act of 
February 11, 1854, authorizing the appointment of a commis- 
sioner to run and mark the boundary of Texas “from the point 
where it leaves the Red River to the point where it intersects the 
Rio Grande.”’”* 

On June 5, 1858, the Congress of the United States authorized 
a survey of the boundary to be made jointly with Texas.?* Com- 


23Ibid., 940. 
24] bid. 


25United States Statutes at Large (Boston, 1855), X, 575. 

26Charles A. Timm, The International Boundary Commission United States and 
Mexico (Austin, 1941), 15i. 

27Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, III, 1525. 

28United States Statutes at Large (Boston, 1867), XI, 310. 
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missioners were appointed by the United States and Texas. The 
boundary survey began at the point where the Rio Grande inter- 
sected the 32nd parallel. A monument was erected near this fixed 
point. The Texas commissioner withdrew for personal reasons 
and the survey was eventually completed in 1860 by John H. 
Clark, the United States commissioner. The intervention of the 
Civil War delayed the ratification of the survey, and the Clark 
line was not finally confirmed by the United States and Texas as 
the true Texas-New Mexico boundary until 1891. 

On January 21, 1911, when the people of New Mexico adopted 
a tentative constitution, it described the boundaries of the pro- 
posed state as follows: 


Beginning at the point where the 37th parallel of North Latitude 
intersects the 103rd meridian west of Greenwich; thence along the 
said 103rd meridian to the 32nd parallel of North Latitude; thence 
along said g2nd parallel to the Rio Grande, also known as the Rio 
Bravo del Norte, as it existed on the gth day of September, 1850; 
thence following the main channel of said river, as it existed on the 
gth day of September, 1850, to the parallel of 31°47’ North 
Latitude. .. 

The territorial claim as set forth in New Mexico’s constitution 
ignored the Clark line, indicating that the state boundaries fol- 
lowed the 103rd meridian and the gend parallel. Congress, in a 
joint resolution dated February 16, 1911, declared that the bound- 
aries of New Mexico must conform to the Clark survey.*° The 
resolution had the effect of fixing the point where the 32nd 
parallel intersects the Rio Grande. The United States and the 
state of Texas jointly approved the appointment of the Scott- 
Cockrell Commission to re-establish the original Clark line be- 
cause of the destruction of some of the Clark monuments. The 
resurvey was approved by executive order dated February 25, 
1913.°* The New Mexican constitution expressly recognized that 
the boundary with Texas along the Rio Grande followed the 
channel of the river as it existed on September g, 1850. Insofar 
as New Mexico was concerned, this constitutional provision firm- 


29New Mexico Statutes (Indianapolis, 1953), I, 60. 
80United States Statutes at Large (Washington, 1908), XXXVI, 1454. 


81Executive Order No. 1716 (MSS., Records of the General Services Administra- 
tion, National Archives, Washington, D. C.). 
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ly established the boundary along the Rio Grande as a fixed and 
immovable line. This was the first attempt to affix this theory to 
the Texas-New Mexico boundary line along the Rio Grande. 

By joint resolution dated August 21, 1911, Congress admitted 
New Mexico into the Union, subject to the terms of the boundary 
resolution of February 16, 1911. On January 6, 1912, the Pres- 
ident proclaimed that New Mexico had complied with the condi- 
tions of the joint resolution and was thereby admitted into the 
Union.*? 

It is a curious historical accident that the exact location of the 
river as it ran on September g, 1850, had never been determined. 
It is indeed strange that the location of this boundary line which 
for six years had separated two nations, and divided two major 
political subdivisions for more than three-quarters of a century, 
had not been previously settled by an officially recognized survey. 
Because it had generally been accepted that the boundary be- 
tween Texas and New Mexico was subject to the doctrine of accre- 
tion and avulsion, Texas had continuously claimed and exercised 
jurisdiction over the lands situated east of the Rio Grande. She 
had issued patents to all territory bordering the east bank of the 
Rio Grande between 32° and 31°47’ north latitude. New Mexico’s 
claim of 1913 was prompted by the final adjudication of the Santa 
Teresa controversy by the United States Supreme Court. 

The Santa Teresa was the first of a number of land grants made 
by the Spanish and Mexican governments in the Mesilla Valley. 
Sometime prior to 1790, a four-league tract of land situated about 
seven miles northwest of El Paso del Norte, Mexico, was granted 
to Francisco Garcia by the lieutenant governor of Nueva Vizcaya. 
The grant was situated on the west bank of the Rio Grande and 
commenced at a group of prominent rocks known as Piedras 
Paradas, ran thence north along the west bank of the river 20,000 
varas to the bend of the river known as Cobrena; thence west 
5,000 varas to the brow of the hills; thence south 20,000 varas to 
a depression in the hills; thence east 5,000 varas to the point of 
beginning.” 


82United States Statutes at Large (Washington, 1913), XXXVII, 1723. 


38Santa Teresa Grant, Report No. 111 (MSS., Records of the Surveyor Gen- 
eral’s Office, Bureau of Land Management, Santa Fe, New Mexico) . 
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The claimants of the Santa Teresa Grant proved that after the 
battle of Bracito the victorious American forces under Colonel 
Alexander Doniphan were quartered in the public buildings and 
certain private homes in the city of El Paso del Norte, Mexico. 
A portion of Doniphan’s troops occupied the José Maria Garcia 
home. After the American Army departed, it was discovered that 
Garcia’s copy of the Santa Teresa Grant papers was missing. The 
original copy of the Santa Teresa Grant which had been filed in 
the archives of the ayuntamiento of El Paso del Norte was also 
missing after the invading forces left the city. It is a notorious 
fact that the soldiers quartered in the Municipal Building de- 
stroyed a large portion of the public records filed in that building. 
It was, therefore, presumed that both copies of the Santa Teresa 
Grant were either stolen or destroyed by the American occupation 
forces.** 

Because of the loss or destruction of all the papers pertaining 
to the title of the Santa Teresa Grant, it was necessary for the 
interested parties to institute a judicial inquiry under the laws 
of the Republic of Mexico to perpetuate their title to the Santa 
Teresa Grant and to re-establish legally its boundaries. Such an 
inquiry was instituted by José Maria Garcia and the other claim- 
ants of the Santa Teresa Grant on January 7, 1853. Bentura Lopez, 
second judge of the first instance of the canton of El Paso del 
Norte, after investigating the validity of the Santa Teresa Grant, 
issued a decree vesting legal title to the grant in the heirs of 
Francisco Garcia. The judge placed the heirs of Francisco Garcia 
in lawful possession of the grant on January 16, 1853.°° 

The Court of Private Land Claims recognized the validity of 
the grant on August 16, 1900, and confirmed the title to the fol- 
lowing described tract of land to the heirs and assigns of Fran- 
cisco Garcia: 


The tract of land known as the “Santa Teresa”; bounded on the 
north by that bend known as “Cobrena”; on the south by the bend 
of the “Piedras Paradas,” the same being somewhat to the north 
of the present location of the Southern Pacific Railroad bridge, 
where the same crosses the Rio Grande del Norte; on the east of 


84] bid. 
85] bid. 
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the old bed of the said Rio Grande del Norte, as the same ran and 
existed in the year 1853; and on the west by the brow of the ridge 
running parallel with said river.** 


The government appealed the decision of the Court of Private 
Land Claims to the United States Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court affirmed the judgment of the lower court on April 21, 
1902.*7 

The grant was surveyed on December 23, 1903, by Wendell V. 
Hall, United States deputy surveyor. The survey disclosed that the 
grant contained 8,478.51 acres.** 

The Santa Teresa Grant conflicted with approximately 2,704 
acres of land in the Canutillo area which had previously been 
patented by the state of Texas. The claimants of the Canutillo 
Grant protested the approval of the Hall survey of the Santa 
Teresa on the grounds that the Santa Teresa Grant intruded into 


Texas. 
The Court of Private Land Claims overruled the objection on 


36M. R. Pendell vs. United States (MSS., Court of Private Land Claims, Records 
of the Bureau of Land Management, Santa Fe, New Mexico) , Cause No. 168. 

The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo embodied the principle that although sover- 
eignty over the territory ceded by Mexico had changed, vested property rights 
should be fully recognized by the United States. On July 22, 1854, Congress passed 
an act creating the office of the surveyor general. He was instructed to investigate 
all land claims allegedly made by former governments and to report the results 
of his findings to Congress for its further action. This procedure for the recognition 
of private land claims proved inadequate because of the inability of the surveyor 
general and Congress properly to adjudicate such claims. 

The unsettled status of private land titles in the territory acquired from Mexico 
required the establishment of a special tribunal with authority to pass judicial 
judgment on the validity of all unconfirmed land claims. Congress, therefore, 
created the Court of Private Land Claims. The sole purpose and jurisdiction of 
the Court was the consideration and adjudication of the title to lands claimed to 
have been derived by valid and complete grants from Spain and Mexico situated 
within the territory ceded to the United States under the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo and the Gadsden Purchase. The Department of Justice was to defend the 
interests of the United States. Decisions of the Court of Private Land Claims could 
be appealed to the United States Supreme Court by either party. 

Two hundred and eighty-two cases were filed in the Court of Private Land 
Claims involving title to 35,491,020 acres of land. The Court approved the title to 
only 2,051,526 acres. The Court was disbanded on June 30, 1904, after completing 
its business. Ralph Emerson Twitchell, The Leading Facts of New Mexican History 
(2 vols.; Cedar Rapids, 1912), II, 457, 460, 465-470; House Documents, 58th Cong., 
grd Sess. (Serial No. 4801), Document No. 5, Miscellaneous Reports, Part II, 283- 
293. 

37United States vs. M. R. Pendell, United States Reports, CLXXXV, 189. 

8sSanta Teresa Grant, Map File 111 (MSS., Records of the Cadastrial Engineer's 
Office, Santa Fe, New Mexico) . 
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the grounds that the claimants of the Canutillo Grant had failed 
to prove that the east boundary of the Santa Teresa Grant was 
not in fact the bed of the river as it ran in 1853. The survey was 
accepted and approved by the Court of Private Land Claims on 


June 16, 1904.*° 

A patent to the Santa Teresa Grant was issued to Francisco 
Garcia, his heirs and assigns, on August 16, 1909.*° 

The Court of Private Land Claims had no jurisdiction to con- 
firm title to lands located within the boundaries of the state of 
Texas. Its decision confirming the Santa Teresa Grant, as surveyed 
by Hall, would, therefore, be invalid insofar as it conflicted with 
lands legally located within Texas. In order to clear the cloud 
cast on their title by conflicting Texas patents, it was necessary 
for the claimants of the Santa Teresa Grant to determine the 
location of the Texas-New Mexico boundary. From a private mat- 
ter involving the validity of title, the case assumed interstate 


proportions. 

The state of New Mexico on January 31, 1913, filed suit in the 
United States Supreme Court asking the Court to determine and 
define its boundary on the Rio Grande between 32° and 31°47’ 
north latitude.*t New Mexico alleged in its bill of complaint 
that the boundary was located in the channel of the Rio Grande 


89S§anta Teresa Grant, Report No. 111 (MSS., Records of the Surveyor General's 
Office, Bureau of Land Management, Santa Fe, New Mexico) . 

In fixing the east boundary of the Santa Teresa Grant, the Court of Private Land 
Claims relied on the premise that the east boundary of the Santa Teresa Grant and 
the boundary between the United States and Mexico were coincident and that both 
lines were located in the middle of the Rio Grande channel as it ran in 1853. It 
would be immaterial where the river of 1853 was located, unless the doctrine of 
accretion and avulsion applied to this portion of the international boundary, how- 
ever, for the Rio Grande had shifted eastward by accretion between September 9, 
1850, and 1853. If the doctrine of accretion and avulsion did not apply, and this 
portion of the boundary was a fixed immovable line, then the eastern boundary 
of the Santa Teresa Grant would intrude into Texas. 

It is interesting to note that the decision of the Court of Private Land Claims 
established the east boundary of the grant as a fixed line in the channel of the 
Rio Grande as it ran in the year 1853. In order to be consistent it seems that the 
Court should have fixed the boundary in the channel of the river, thereby per- 
mitting the doctrine of accretion and avulsion to apply to all subsequent changes 
in the river bed caused by accretion. 

40Patent to Santa Teresa Grant, August 16, 1909 (MSS., Deed Records of Dona 
Ana County, New Mexico), XXXV, 252. 

41The State of New Mexico vs. The State of Texas, United States Reports, 
CCLXXV, 279: 
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as it ran on September g, 1850. New Mexico further alleged that 
on that date the river ran in almost a straight line down the 
extreme east side of the Rio Grande Valley from 32° to 31°47’. 
This would place approximately 20,000 acres of land that had 
been patented by the state of Texas under the jurisdiction of 
New Mexico. 

Texas filed an answer and cross bill on April 21, 1913, agreeing 
that the boundary was located in the middle of the channel of the 
river as it ran on September g, 1850, but alleged that on that 
date the river was located near the center of the valley. 

Both Texas and New Mexico admitted that the true boundary 
line between the two states was located in the middle of the chan- 
nel of the Rio Grande as it ran on September 9g, 1850. The sole 
issue to be determined by the Court in this case was the actual 
location of the river as it ran on September 9g, 1850. 

Testimony pertaining to the true location of the river in 1850 
was taken for several years. This testimony tended to prove that 
the river was actually located in the position asserted by the state 
of Texas. Thereafter, L. M. Crawford, the owner of certain lands 
under the Santa Teresa Grant in the Country Club area, was 
permitted to intervene in the case as amicus curiae. Crawford 
asserted that the boundary was not a fixed line but was subject 
to the doctrine of accretion and avulsion. The Supreme Court 
then referred the question of the location of the boundary line 
to a court-appointed special master. 

Special Master Charles Warren, on April 21, 1926, reported 
that in 1850 the river ran down the approximate center of the 
Mesilla Valley as contended by the state of Texas. The special 
master also held that the original boundary line between the two 
states was located in the middle of the river channel as it ran on 
September g, 1850, and that he would accept the Charles Rad- 
ziminski survey as the true location of the boundary. Both Texas 
and New Mexico were willing to accept the Radziminski survey 
as correctly locating the line, but no copy of the survey could be 
found in the records of the Department of State, the Department 
of War, or the Department of the Interior. 

The master then ruled that the Salazar-Diaz survey of 1852, 
when considered with the Texas patents and surveys, the Clark 


I 
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line, and other pertinent evidence, satisfactorily proved that on 
September 9g, 1850, the river was actually located in substantially 
the location alleged by the state of Texas. The master further 
found that the boundary was not a fixed line, but was subject 
to the doctrine of accretion and avulsion. He concluded by ruling 
that the boundary had shifted eastward by accretion. 

On December 12, 1927, the United States Supreme Court held 
that the only proper questions in issue in the case were whether 
the master’s findings as to the location of the river in 1850 were 
correct, and if so, whether the boundary had subsequently changed 
by accretions. The Court held that the Act of September 9, 1850, 
established the Texas-New Mexico boundary as a fixed line in the 
middle of the Rio Grande channel between 32° and 31°47’ north 
latitude, and that the master’s report as to the location of the 
river in 1850 was substantially correct. The Court rejected the 
master’s finding that the boundary had changed by accretion.** 

Samuel S. Gannett was appointed commissioner by the United 
States Supreme Court to survey and mark the fixed boundary line. 
Gannett’s survey showed that the boundary line between 32° and 
31°47 was 25.17 miles in length. The line was marked by 105 
permanent monuments which are approximately .24 of a mile 
apart. The commissioner also established and marked 45, reference 
points and 6 triangulation stations. The number, elevation, and 
geographic position of each individual monument, reference 
point, and triangulation station were inscribed on a bronze tablet 
which was imbedded in the top of a marker which designated 
such site. The survey was completed on July 17, 1930, and it was 
subsequently approved by the Court. 

As a result of the Supreme Court’s decision, patents issued by 
the United States government covering 4,627 acres of land in 
Texas were invalidated and Texas patents to 2,499 acres of land 
located in New Mexico were set aside.*® 


42Report of the Special Master in the Case of The State of New Mexico vs. The 
State of Texas (Washington, D. C., 1926) , 6, 75, 78, go. 

43The State of New Mexico vs. The State of Texas, United States Reports, 
CCLXXV, 279. 

44Report of the Boundary Commissioner, The State of New Mexico vs. The State 
of Texas (Washington, D. C., 1930), 1-9, 20, 54. 

45Turney, Burges, Culwell & Pollard, The Texas and New Mexico Boundary 
along the Rio Grande Valley between the 32nd Parallel of North Latitude and the 
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L. M. Crawford filed a suit in the Texas District Court against 
Z. T. White and nine other defendants on January 25, 1928. 
Crawford alleged that the Supreme Court decision had fixed the 
boundary line as of September 9, 1850, but that the line had 
subsequently moved eastward by accretion. He asserted that as 
the owner of the adjoining lands, he had acquired all lands lying 
west of the river in the Country Club bend area under the doc- 
trine of accretion. The trial court instructed a verdict in favor 
of the defendants on the grounds that this precise issue had pre- 
viously been adjudicated by the United States Supreme Court.*° 

The Eighth Court of Civil Appeals affirmed the trial court’s 
decision and held that the Texas-New Mexico boundary was a 
fixed line and that the title to the lands adjoining the Rio Grande 
was not affected by the doctrine of accretion and avulsion.‘ 

The Rio Grande ran east of the present U. S. Highway 80A on 
September 9, 1850, in the vicinity of the 3600 block of Doniphan 
Drive. The Texas-New Mexico boundary, being a fixed line, left 
the small tract of New Mexico land lying east of the highway 
when the Rio Grande subsequently shifted its bed. This small 
intrusion by New Mexico into Texas with its accompanying high- 
way signs and cocktail lounges is about the only visible evidence 
calling attention to this unusual fixed river boundary line. This 
tract is primarily utilized for the sale of mixed drinks which is 
illegal in Texas. 

Here is an unusual case from the records of state and federal 
courts. The net effect of this strange decision was that the forces 
of nature are, in effect, declared subject to man’s jurisdiction. 
One is dealing with a legal fiction when he considers the Court’s 
statement that the proper legal boundary between ‘Texas and 
New Mexico is a fixed line and, in addition, that the fixed line 
is the channel of the Rio Grande. Under the decision of the Court, 
the river may, and had, moved physically, but not legally. Seen 
through the eyes of the Court, the Rio Grande must eternally 
flow through its channel of 1850. 


Parallel of 31 Degrees 41 Minutes North Latitude—Latter Parallel Being the Inter- 
national Boundary Line between the United States and Mexico (El Paso, 1930), 25. 
46L. M. Crawford vs. Z. T. White, et al. (MSS., 41st Judicial District Court, El 
Paso, Texas) , Cause No. 29011. 
47Crawford vs. White, Southwestern Reporter, XXV, 629. 
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Che Muddy Brazos in Early Cexas 


NAN THOMPSON LEDBETTER 


L R{0 DE LOS BRAZOS DE DIos (the River of the Arms of 

God) it was called; then, later, for brevity, merely the 

Brazos. Draining a watershed 840 miles long, which covers 
an estimated 41,700 square miles in sixty-five counties, the Brazos 
is the longest river in Texas and the one with the greatest dis- 
charge. It rises in three branches: the Double Mountain Fork, 
the Clear Fork, and the Salt Fork. Stretching 1,210 river miles 
from the New Mexico-Texas boundary area to the Gulf of Mexico, 
the river cuts Texas in half and empties into the Gulf near the 
town of Freeport. Other than the headwater streams, the impor- 
tant tributaries are the Navasota, Yegua, Paluxy, Little Brazos, 
Little, and Bosque rivers. 

The Brazos has all the varied characteristics of a trans-state 
stream, from the plains “draw” drainage, through canyons at the 
breaks of the Staked Plains, the West Texas rolling plains, the 
Grand Prairie hill region, to the meandering course through the 
coastal plains.’ 

The Brazos is an eccentric river. In flood stage it sweeps its 
precious water out to the Gulf, washing out crops and buildings 
on the bottom lands; yet mostly, between these rampages, the 
muddy Brazos winds slowly down its flat valley, a river without 
much water. 

The history of the Brazos basin has always been one of water 
feast or famine. From 1891 to 1932 alone, its flood waters killed 
542 persons and destroyed property worth $54,000,000. Between 
flood years, then, would be stretches of drought, when farms along 


1Handbook of Texas (2 vols.; Austin, 1952), I, 211; Facts for Agriculture, In- 
dustry, Municipalities, Recreation-Seekers: An Extensive Program to Develop the 
Water Resources of the Brazos River Valley, in the Heart of Texas (Publication 
of the Brazos River Authority: Mineral Wells, Texas [1956]), 2. But for some six 
hundred square miles of the Double Mountain Fork watershed, which lie in 
Roosevelt, Curry, and Quay counties, New Mexico, the Brazos is completely a 
Texas stream. 
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the river’s banks turned brown under the sun and a boy could 
easily wade the stream.? 

In 1899 a storm centered over the Brazos River watershed and 
progressed from the coast inland. The flood which resulted was 
the greatest on record for the river, with damage estimated at 
$9,000,000 and the loss of between thirty and thirty-five lives. 
The Hearne gauge overflowed at twenty-four inches and there 
was an estimated precipitation of thirty inches. At Turnersville, 
Coryell County, thirty-three inches fell in three days. There was 
an average of seventeen inches over an area of 7,000 square miles 
and nearly nine inches over 66,000 miles. 

The great flood of 1913, which destroyed all standing crops 
and much of the wealth from Waco to the Gulf, was in some 
respects more destructive than that of 1899. The storm originated 
over Central ‘Texas and spread southwest and northeast. San Mar- 
cos recorded fifteen and a half inches of rainfall; Kaufman, eleven 
inches. Floods in the Brazos and other rivers caused $8,000,000 
damage and loss of 180 lives.* 

The name of the Brazos has been written deep in legend and 
history. It is probably the river which the Indians called Tokono- 
hono, and is widely identified as the one which La Salle named 
the Maligne (the wicked one; the mischievous). There is con- 
siderable evidence that several explorers called the present Brazos 
the Colorado, and the present Colorado, the Brazos.* Other names 
which have been applied to the river are la Trinidad, Santa Teresa 
y Barroso, Espiritu Santo, Rio Rojo, Rio de Senor San Pablo, 
Jess Nazareno, San Gerénimo, and Baatse.* On an 1811 map of 
Texas the main Brazos is labeled “Segundo Brazo de Dios 6 Jesus 
Nazareno” and the present Little River is called “Primer Brazo 
de Dios 6 Rio del Espiritu.’’* 


2Handbook of Texas, 1, 211; Brazos River Valley Facts, 2. 

8Texas Almanac, 1958-1959 (Dallas, 1958), 155. 

4Handbook of Texas, I, 211; Brazos River Valley Facts, 2. 

5Charles Wilson Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana 
and Texas: An Argumentative Historical Treatise with Reference to the Verifica- 
tion of the True Limits of the Provinces of Louisiana and Texas: Written by Father 
José Antonio Pichardo, of the Congregation of the Oratory of San Felipe Neri, to 
Disprove the Claim of the United States that Texas was Included in the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803 (4 vols.; Austin, 1931). 

*Ibid., I, facing page 474. 
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It is not surprising that, without accurate instruments or well- 
drawn maps and charts, the early explorers often confused ‘Texas 
rivers, since many of them are close together, run parallel south- 
eastward to the Gulf, and are alike in appearance. The waters of 
a number of these are red-colored from the clay in their beds, and 
the surrounding topography is similar; consequently a description 
of one would seem to fit any of several. Having heard or read of 
a certain river by name, these men might easily suppose that they 
had reached it, when, as a matter of fact, it was another stream. 
Apparently, also, if they did not know by what name a river or 
arroyo was called, they themselves christened it. 

The full name of the Brazos is often used in Spanish accounts, 
and many legends have grown up explaining the reason for the 
name. Probably the earliest is that, as Coronado and his men were 
wandering on the Staked Plains and about to perish from thirst, 
Indians guided them to a small stream which the Spaniards then 
named the Brazos de Dios. 

Other legends relate stories of men on storm-tossed ships in the 
Gulf of Mexico who discovered this river by following a muddy 
streak in the waters and finding, by the current, the mouth of a 
wide river, which was on a rise and throwing its waters far out to 
sea. The sailors followed the river upstream beyond the tidal 
mixture of salt, and there, after long thirsty weeks at sea, drank 
the fresh waters and in gratitude called the river the “Arms of 
God.” 

Still another account fixes the naming of the stream in the 
1760's, when extreme drought made it impossible for the Spanish 
miners on the San Saba to work. Heading toward the Waco vil- 
lage, they found a never-failing river and named it Brazos de Dios.” 

It is well-known that throughout history water has dominated 
human life; that while a man may live for weeks without food, 
he can survive only a matter of days without water. Water is the 
link of all living things, and it is small wonder that rivers, and 
even smaller streams, are prominently mentioned in the journals, 
diaries, letters, and other records of the early explorers and 
travelers. 


TtHandbook of Texas, I, 211. 
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Writers disagree about the routes of some of these men, espe- 
cially those who came in the sixteenth century. Among those 
about whom there is conflict of opinion is Alvar Nunez Cabeza 
de Vaca, who with his companions made a journey from Florida 
to the Pacific, 1528-1536. The story of this journey has been 
called “the only—and comparatively meager—results of the expe- 
dition undertaken by Panfilo de Narvaez in 1527,” and also des- 
ignated as “the original narrative of the first white man to cross 
North America.”* 

De Vaca’s own record, Los Naufragios (The Shipwrecked Men) , 
speaks of four rivers “all very large and very swift,’ which the 
Spaniards crossed after leaving the Island of Ill-Fate.* Some writers 
identify one of these four rivers as the Brazos and believe that the 
Island of Ill-Fate refers to present Galveston Island. 

The so-called Joint Report, written by De Vaca, Castillo, and 
Dorantes, tells the experience of the Spaniards as follows: 


After getting to the mainland, these men travelled two leagues 
to a river, then three leagues farther to another river of such volume 
and current that the rafts that had been constructed for crossing 
it were carried out to sea and two of the men were drowned.° 


Frederick W. Hodge, commenting upon this account, says that 
this description “fully agrees with the Brazos, which indeed is the 
only stream of the land-locked coast that flows directly into the 
Gulf.” 

The route of the De Soto-Moscoso Expedition is another which 
has caused considerable discussion and about which there is not 
yet uniformity of opinion. The first published narrative of this 


8Adolph F. Bandelier (ed.), The Journey of Alvar Nuifiez Cabeza de Vaca and 
His Companions from Florida to the Pacific, 1528-1536 (Fanny Bandelier, trans.; 
New York, 1922), v. 

*Ibid., 82. 

10Quoted in Cleve Hallenbeck, Alvar Nifiez Cabeza de Vaca: The Journey and 
Route of the First European to Cross the Continent of North America, 1534-1536 
(Glendale, California, 1940), 130. Hallenbeck identifies this river with the strong 
current as the Brazos. 

11Frederick W. Hodge and Theodore H. Lewis (eds.), Spanish Explorers in the 
Southern United States, 1528-1543 (New York, 1907), 57n. Hodge identifies the 
others as Oyster Creek, Caney Creek, and the Colorado River. Hackett, in Pichardo’s 
Treatise, I, 424n, names them as the Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe, and San An- 
tonio rivers. 
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endeavor was written by a gentleman from the town of Elvas, in 
Portugal, who joined the expedition and participated in its trials 
and privations. His account, first published in Portugal in 1557, 
was written after his return from America and is evidently not 
based upon a diary, or even field-notes, but seemingly was drawn 
entirely from memory. The Gentleman of Elvas, however, having 
been an eyewitness, and his narrative being the best one that has 
been preserved, it is usually taken as the basis for laying out the 
route of these explorers.’ 

The following is sometimes interpreted as indicating that the 
party, which was led by Luis Moscoso de Alvarado after De Soto’s 
death, came to the Brazos and to the Double Mountain Fork: 


Arrived at a province called Guasco. ... The residents stated 
that ten days’ journey from there, toward the sunset, was a river 
called Daycao, whither they sometimes went to drive and kill deer, 
and whence they had seen persons on the other bank. ... [J]our- 
neying ten days through a wilderness, they arrived at the river of 
which the Indians had spoken. Ten horsemen sent in advance by 
the Governor had crossed; and, following a road leading up from the 
bank, they came upon an encampment of Indians living in very small 
huts. ... So wretched was the country, that what was found every- 
where, put together, was not half an alqueire of maize.'* 


According to Theodore H. Lewis, Guasco was Waco, the town 
“evidently located on the Brazos River, near old Fort Belknap, 
in Young County, Texas,” and Daycao was “‘probably the Double 
Mountain Fork of Brazos River.” He states that the crossing “was 
probably made at the south angle of the river, in the northwestern 
part of Fisher County.”** 

Though some historians still maintain that Coronado crossed 
the Brazos or its tributaries in his journeys, 1541-1542, there is 


12Hodge and Lewis (eds.), Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States, 
1528-1543, Pp. 129-131. 

13Jbid., 244-245. Alqueire means “less than a peck.” 

14Jbid., 244n, 245n. For further discussion of this subject, see the following in 
the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLVI, No. 2, October, 1942, in which issue 
the cuarto-centennial of the entry of the Moscoso Expedition into Texas was rec- 
ognized: Rex W. Strickland, “‘Moscoso’s Journey through Texas,” 109-137; J. W. 
Williams, “Moscoso’s Trail in Texas,” 138-157; Albert Woldert, “The Expedition 
of Luis de Moscoso in Texas in 1542,” 158-166. 
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too much disagreement about his route to make it profitable to 
quote passages and opinions here.** 

On somewhat less shaky ground, though not secure, is a dis- 
cussion of the journeys of La Salle. As stated earlier, most per- 
sons agree that his river Maligne is the Brazos. A notation by Jou- 
tel, the chronicler of La Salle’s last voyage, reads: “January, 1686. 

After several Days March, they came to a good pleasant 
River, which they afterwards call’d la Maligne.” He then men- 
tions ‘‘a Plain full of Weeds, where there were several Tracks the 
Way Cattle had gone.’** E. W. Cole explains that Joutel used 
the word “Plain” for “Prairie.”*” 

Also from Joutel’s journal is the following: 


February, 1687. ... we set out ... [and] proceeded on our Journey 
through a Country pleasant enough, ... and having cross’d a large 
Plain, came to the Bank of a fine River, call’d la Maligne, or the 
Mischievous, because in Monsieur de la Sale’s former Journey, an 
Alligator devour’d one of his Servants, who was swimming over it. 
This River. is as wide as the Sein at Roan, seems to be very navigable 
and has a very pleasant Country about it. We incamp’d in a little 
Wood adjoining to it, and bark’d the Aspen Trees to hut.'* 


The next portion of the narrative concerns the wildlife in the 
country about this river, and is particularly interesting for the 
description of the American opossum and for the mention of the 
beads which La Salle had hidden in the hollow trees during his 


previous trip. 


Our Hunters kill’d Beeves, wild Goats, Turkeys and other Wild- 
Fowl, and among the rest some Creatures as big as an indifferent Cat, 
very like a Rat, having a Bag under their Throat, in which they 
carry their Young. They feed upon Nuts and Acorns, are very fat, 
and their Flesh is much like Pig. 

Hard by there, we found a Place where Monsieur de la Sale, in 
his former Journey had hid some Parcels of Strings of Beads in 
the Trunks of Trees, and we rested till the Eighth of the Month.?® 


15An account of the journey may be found in Hodge and Lewis (eds.) , Spanish 
Explorers in the Southern United States, 1528-1543. See also J. W. Williams, “Coro- 
nado: From the Rio Grande to the Concho,” in the present issue of the Quarterly. 

1sHenry Reed Stiles (ed.), Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage, 1684-1687 
(Albany, New York, 1906) , 102. 

17E. W. Cole, “La Salle in Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIX, 475. 

18Stiles (ed.) , Joutel’s Journal, 124. 

19] bid. 
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After resting, the men made a portable canoe, “hew’d and 
joyn’d and then cover’d with Bullocks Hides sew’d together, hav- 
ing pull’d off the Hair or Wool.” Then on the ninth of the month 


they crossed the river. 


The Ninth, we put our Canoe into the Water, and pass’d the River 
in it, and incamp’d half a League from thence, on Account of the 
Grass, which our Horses stood in Need of to recover themselves a 
little. The Tenth, we held on our Journey, crossing several spacious 
Plains, the Grass whereof was burnt, whence Monsieur de la Sale 
concluded, that there were many Natives thereabouts.” 


According to Cole, La Salle crossed the Brazos on February 9, 
1687, at the present site of old San Felipe de Austin.”* 

Shortly after La Salle’s last trip, Alonso de Leén made a journey 
into Texas, and the river which he mentions in the following 
account is identified by Herbert E. Bolton as the present Brazos. 


[We were] traversing some glades in the direction of northeast, in 
search of the Rio Colorado. We halted on its banks, and having 
marched six leagues, we gave it the name of Rio del Espiritu Santo.?? 


During the following two years, 1691 and 1692, an expedition 
was made into Texas by Don Domingo Teran de los Rios. A diary 
was kept by the missionaries in his group, and the following ex- 
cerpts are from that part which was written by Fray Damian 
Massanet. For Tuesday, July 24, 1691, the entry reads: 


[We] traveled northeast over level country without woods and reached 

the edge of a thick woods through which we tracked in the same 

northeasterly direction, a quarter east. We went down to the river, 

which in the previous journey we named Bahia del Espiritu Santo. 
. This river is called Beatsi.?* 


On the following day, according to the journal, the Spaniards 
crossed the river at the widest place, where the water had no 
current, but was more like a lagoon at this point. Here the small 


20] bid., 125. 

21Cole, “La Salle in Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIX, 486. 

22Quoted in Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise, I, 487; Herbert Eugene Bolton 
identifies the Rio del Espiritu Santo as the Brazos in his Spanish Exploration in 
the Southwest, 1542-1706 (New York, 1925), 413n. 

28Mattie Austin Hatcher (trans.), “The Expedition of Don Domingo Teran 
de los Rios into Texas, 1691-1692,” Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic 
Historical Society (Austin, 1932), II, No. 1, pp 64-65, 67. 
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stock was driven over a bridge made of wood and into “a large 
woods, very thick with willows, cottonwoods, and elms.” Having 
traveled through these woods, the party came to a dry arroyo 
which was at the entrance to the wood. The expedition proceeded 
further and encountered an arroyo with holes of water at intervals 
but with no stream, and the water was salty and there were “a 
great many buffaloes.’’* 

On Friday the Spaniards did not travel, but for Saturday, the 
twenty-eighth, this account is given: 


[We] proceeded northeast ... over a level country [and] crossed the 
arroyo and came to dense woods which continued until the river is 
reached. The river is much wider at the crossing of this road than 
at the lower one which we followed last year. The Indians call it 
Babototo [Nabatsoto]. We forded the river. After emerging from 
the woods nearby, there is a lagoon with very good water and a 
great many fish and alligators. About a gunshot distance away the 
country is level and there is an open area.?° 

The entry for July 31 states that on this date the group reached 
the Trinity River.** 

Eleanor Claire Buckley says that Teran in 1691 apparently 
crossed the Brazos near present Bryan." Buckley discusses the 
expedition of the Marquis of San Miguel de Aguayo into Texas 
and Louisiana during 1719-1722. She believes that Aguayo and 
nis followers must have struck the Brazos near the present site 
of the city of Waco. On June 18, 1721, they camped, she says, a 
short distance from the main Brazos, the river which the Spaniards 
named the Jesus Nazareno.”* 

Charles W. Hackett writes that in 1721 Aguayo reached the 
Colorado River a few miles below present Austin, and then the 
expedition proceeded by way of Griffin Crossing on Little River 
east of present Belton, to a point near Waco, on the Brazos River, 
which was crossed on June 19, 1721. From there, Hackett states, 
the expedition continued in a south-southeasterly direction until 


24Ibid., 65. 
25] bid. 


26]bid., 66. 
27Eleanor Claire Buckley, “The Aguayo Expedition into Texas and Louisiana, 
1719-1722,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, XV, 34. 


28Ibid., 40. 
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it reached a point some distance above present Navasota, where 
it encountered the old Camino Real. 

The detour to the north of this old camino, says Hackett, was 
made necessary by the swollen condition of the lower stretches 
of ‘Texas rivers. Soon after re-encountering the old road north of 
Navasota, the expedition was delayed a week at the Arroyo of San 
Buenaventura, or the present Navasota River.” 

According to Buckley, the most important document on the 
Aguayo Expedition is the Pefia Derrotero, written by Father Juan 
Antonio Pefia, chaplain of the expedition.*® In this record it is 


stated: 


A halt was made in this same place because of the high water having 
continued in the river, which was named the Jess Nazareno. It is 
the second main branch of the two which they call the Brazos de Dios. 
It was found that half a league away it joined a branch which flows 
from above, from the west, and both together form a large river 
with lofty and luxuriant timber on its banks.*+ 


Hackett identifies the second main branch as the main Brazos. 
The crossing of the three streams, which he says are the Little, 
Brazos, and Navasota rivers,*? is narrated thus: 


We continued our journey ... north-northeast ... and [then] ... 
northeast, [and] encountered ... a river which was impassable at 
that place. Since it was the eve of Pentecost, it was given the name 
Espiritu Santo. 

[Wednesday, June 4, 1721]. We proceeded toward the northwest 
until we passed the first branch, where there was a good crossing. 
The same [was true] of the second branch, although it had much 
more water. ... [On Friday] we went on ... to the third branch, 
which is about a league [away]. Between them is a deep arroyo, but 
it has a good crossing. The whole country since the previous day’s 
journey is broken and hilly, with a great deal of timber, especially 


29Charles W. Hackett, “The Marquis of San Miguel de Aguayo and His Recovery 
of Texas from the French, 1719-1723,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIX, 
204-205. 

30Buckley, “The Aguayo Expedition,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, XV, 63. 

31From Antonio de la Pefia, Derrotero de la Expedecion en la Provincia de los 
Texas (Mexico, 1722), quoted in Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise, I, 522. 

82Ibid., I, 522n; Hackett, ““The Marquis of San Miguel de Aguayo,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XLIX, 204-205. 
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near the water. ... [The crossing of the third branch was] laborious, 
and ... rocks and holes made the crossing difficult.®* 


In 1768 Father Gaspar José de Solis, who had been sent to 
inspect the missions of the College de Zacatecas, went southeast- 
ward from San Antonio and joined the Bahia road to Adaes near 
the Guadalupe, not far from present Victoria. About crossing two 
branches of the Brazos, he writes: 


[We] reached the spring of Los Brazos de Dios, which had good and 
abundant water. 

On the day of the 25th, we came to the first branch of the 
Brazos de Dios, a river carrying much water, and having a thick 
forest of very tall trees on its banks. ... I crossed it in a raft 
made of logs and we proceeded through a very dense, pleasant, and 
shady forest. We later reached the second branch of the Brazos de 
Dios, which is about three leagues from the first. It has the same 
characteristics and surroundings as the first river, although it is not 
so large and carried less water. We crossed it at a ford, and reached 
the ford of Paes, which is near the two branches of the Brazos de 
Dios.** 


Hackett identifies the first branch as the Brazos and the second 
branch as the Navasota.*° 

In the spring of 1772, Captain Don Luis Cazorla, commander 
of the garrison at Bahia, was sent on an expedition of investiga- 
tion. One day Don José Hidalgo, with ten soldiers who knew how 
to swim and an Indian guide, had gone to reconnoiter. Cazorla 
reports their findings: 


[Don José] returned, telling me ... what I already knew, namely, 
that the Rio de los Brazos divides about three leagues from the sea, 
this distance being made up entirely of lagoons, without any timber, 
and that it is half a league from one branch to the other. From the 
crossing over the shoal to the western branch, it is two leagues and a 
half, and at this place there is a small hill, where there are traces 
of there having been an Indian rancheria. It is about a gun shot 
away from the sea, and is the only firm stretch of land, for in this 
region there are lagoons reaching from the said hill to the impene- 
trable thickets, which, as stated above, extend in the direction of the 


33Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise, I, 490-491. Buckley says that this crossing 
was “at a point about three-fourths the distance from Cameron to Belton,” “The 
Aguayo Expedition,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, XV, 39. 


34Quoted in Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise, I, 494. 
35] bid., 494n. 
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Orcoquiza road, toward this bank of the Rio de los Brazos. In 
order to reach the mouth of the western branch, it is necessary to 
go by way of the eastern branch passing through sea water, which 
at low tide reaches above the horses’ knees, and at high tide to 
their shoulders, as the said officer, who had passed through them, 
told me. ... I resumed the return journey on the sixteenth ... 
[and] crossed the Rio de los Brazos by raft.** 


Don Athanase de Méziéres made an expedition into Texas in 
1772, and he writes of the Brazos and the land along its course: 


The Brazos River, on whose banks these Indians [some of the Ta- 
wakoni] live, stops flowing entirely, and the little water which 
remains in pools is extremely salty and impotable. This shortcoming is 
compensated for by the many springs which the rocks send forth all 
along its banks. This is the best locality that I have seen, because 
of the fertility of the soil and the abundance of wood, pasture, and 
cattle, which even come in sight of the village.*7 


In connection with the expedition of 1778, De Méziéres men- 
tions the Brazos in a letter which, in part, reads: 


... I arrived at the bank of the River Brazos de Dios, which I 
found swollen. But with the prompt assistance of the Tuacanas 
[Tawakoni], who have settled on the opposite bank, I crossed over 

to them, and was received by their chief with the greatest 
demonstrations of sincere love. 


[This village] is located in a fertile plain protected from the over- 
flows of the river that bathes it by a high, thick wall, at whose base 
arises a spring from which the inhabitants drink, and from which 
they could draw the water necessary to irrigate the broad plains 
where they have planted their crops, but they are ignorant of this 
advantage.** 


De Méziéres, in a letter written to Commandant-General Teo- 
doro de Croix, dated September 22, 1779, again describes the 
Brazos: 

[The Rio de San Xavier, the present San Gabriel] unites with the 


Brazos. ... The Brazos does not disembogue into a lagoon, like those 
[others] on the coast. It rushes suddenly into the sea; challenges it 


36] bid., 396-397. 

37Quoted in Herbert E. Bolton (ed.), Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana- 
Texas Frontier, 1768-1780 (2 vols.; Cleveland, 1914), I, 293. 

38Quoted, ibid., II, 193, 195. 
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proudly with high banks; officiously invites these banks to build up 
a bulwark that may protect its entrance; and offers shelter to navi- 
gators, and opportunity for them to examine the vast and uninhabited 
regions that it waters. I shall not fail to mention the prodigious 
quantity of oyster shells, some whole and loose, others broken.** 

Juan Agustin Morfi, who was born in Spain, came to America 
in 1755 or 1756, and about five years later became a Franciscan 
friar at Mexico City. In 1777-1778, with Commandant-General De 
Croix, Morfi made a tour as far as San Antonio de Bexar and back 
to Mexico through Chihuahua. Upon his return, he devoted him- 
self to study and writing, and he is known chiefly for the history 
of Texas which he compiled after his journey.*° 

The following is a passage from Father Morfi’s history: 


The Brazos has its source to the northwest. Besides its other branch 
it has four large tributaries, and thirteen creeks join its main stream. 
It runs for two hundred leagues, east-southeast, to its mouth. Its lower 
branch has its origin in a large lake. The upper branch carries a 
larger volume of water and empties directly into the sea eight leagues 
below the Trinity.* 

Carlos E. Castafieda remarks that as usual Morfi used the 
Aguayo diary and the description of De Méziéres and tried to 
harmonize them, and adds that little was known at the time about 
the location of the mouth of the Brazos.*? 

Father Morfi continues the discussion and mentions the ‘‘abode 
of the Tuacanas on the Brazos.’ He writes: 


At this point the river is navigable part of the year. The portion 
of the river between the first and second rancheria of the Tuacanas 
is especially attractive, one of its banks consisting of pleasant hills and 
the other of beautiful meadows.** 

The Brazos is described as entering “‘proudly into the Mexican 
gulf, defying the sea with its high banks that encourage the estab- 
lishment of a fort to defend its entrance, at the same time that 
it invites [the explorer].’’** 


39Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise, I, 517. 

40Handbook of Texas, Il, 233. 

41Fray Juan Agustin Morfi (Carlos Eduardo Castafieda, trans.), History of 
Texas, 1673-1779 (2 vols.; Albuquerque, 1935), I, 56. 

427bid., 71n. 

43[bid., 56. 
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In 1828 José Manuel Rafael Simedn de Mier y Teran made a trip 
to Texas and during April of that year visited the Villa de Austin 
(San Felipe de Austin) . José Maria Sanchez, a member of Teran’s 
group, kept a diary in which he wrote: ‘This village has been 
settled by Mr. Stephen Austin. ... It consists, at present, of forty 
or fifty wooden houses on the western bank of the large river 
known as Rio de los Brazos de Dios.’’* 

In striking and picturesque detail, Sanchez describes a storm 
and flood on the Brazos, which occurred during April 28 to 30, 
1828: 


The water rose considerably next day, and the stream began to 
bring down enormous tree trunks, pulled down from its wood covered 
banks. The river was still more imposing on the goth and gave no 
hope of crossing it in order to continue on our journey. The day 
was excessively hot, and the drift of heavy clouds carried by the south- 
east wind to the northwest was incredible, notwithstanding that dur- 
ing the four previous days a great mass of clouds had been carried in 
the same direction. At about five in the afternoon the sky was covered 
entirely by black clouds, and a little after it seemed as if all the winds 
blew furiously at the same time impelled by the pressure of the clouds. 
By about six the most terrible storm I have ever seen was raging. 
The rain was so heavy that it seemed as if the entire sky, converted 
to rain, were falling on our heads. The woods were afire with the 
vivid flashes of lightning, and nothing but a continuous rumbling 
of thunder was heard, louder or softer as the distance where the 
numberless thunderbolts from the heavy clouds fell was nearer or 
farther away. The shock of the shrill howling winds was horrible 
and it continued until eight o’clock next morning when only the 
northwest wind that had triumphed in the struggle was blowing 
and a slight rain remained. I gave thanks to the Almighty for having 
come out unharmed from such a furious storm.*® 


For May 7, Teran writes: 


Stephen Austin asserts that a colonist found the skeleton of a 
mammoth on the banks of the Brazos, and that he took some pieces 
of it to show on his return to Mexico, but that another colonist who 
occupied the room with him lost them. He adds that the river 
comes from deep in the hill country; and that in the hills above 
there is lime from shells, and in other places mica and quartz; that 


45José Maria Sanchez (Carlos E. Castafieda, trans.) , ‘“‘A Trip to Texas in 1828,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 271. 
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he has seen large pieces of rock-salt in the possession of Indians. 
This would make advisable the establishment of breeding grounds 
for animals.‘ 


On May g it was suggested that an effort be made to continue 
the journey, and Teran ordered that the wagon and teams be 
crossed on the ferry boat or large flat boat of the village. He 
relates that the coach and instrument wagon were floated over 
easily without dismantling on a raft twelve feet wide and thirty 
feet long. The baggage and soldiers, he says, must have added 
some thousand pounds to the load. For the work three men were 
employed—one at the tiller, and two who used long poles and 
oars alternately. Teran states that by this time the river had risen 
forty feet (English measure) .** 

Sanchez’ description of the crossing is interesting and some- 
what amusing: 


May 10. It must have been three in the afternoon when all the 
baggage was placed in the ferry boat, and, boarding it, we started 
down the river in search of a landing agreed upon because it was 
thought, and rightly, that on the opposite side of the village the 
landing would be very difficult. A drunk American held the rudder 
and three intoxicated negroes rowed, singing continuously. This 
confusing sing-song, not in the least pleasant, deprived us, by the 
irritation it caused us, of the pleasure we could have enjoyed seeing 
the immense woods that bordered the river. We traveled this way for 
about two leagues, and then we entered, still on the same boat, 
through the midst of the flooded woods until we reached the road 
we were to follow afterwards.‘ 


Mention is made, in addition, of “the continuous croaking 
of frogs,” and “a numberless legion of mosquitoes that bit [them] 
everywhere, ... leaving [them] full of swollen spots, especially 
on the face of the general, which was so raw that it seemed as if 
it had been flayed.’’®° 

On August 27, 1829, in a letter to Henry Austin, Stephen F. 
Austin discussed the Brazos: 


47Quoted in Ohland Morton, Terdn and Texas: A Chapter in Texas-Mexican 
Relations (Austin, 1948) , 63-64. 

48] bid., 64. 
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. as it regards the river [Rio Grande], I deem it to be far inferior 
as a navigable stream to our Brazos river of Texas, which is much 
smaller, but confined to a narrow bed, free from bars or shoals, 
and our freshets are of longer duration than in the Rio Grande— 
none of the rivers of this country are navigable above tide water 
except in time of floods and then the current is rapid. The Brazos on 
an average during the last seven years, could have been navigated with 
a boat of 80 tons to this place [San Felipe de Austin] six months 
in the year—it is too narrow and the turns too sudden for large 


Austin wrote to James F. Perry on December 14, 1830, that 
“the Brazos bar is very dangerous.”*? 

Branch T. Archer seems to have anticipated the Brazos River 
Authority some one hundred years prior to its establishment, for 
he wrote Stephen F. Austin on April 22, 1832, relative to improv- 
ing the Brazos: 


Connected with the settlement of the new colony ..., the most 
important matter, is the improvement of the River Brasos [sic]. 
... This improvement, is of vital importance, to the great interests 
of the country we inhabit; and its accomplishment would give a new 
character, and a powerful impulse to its growth. 

If a grant can be obtained, by myself and company, to make the 
said improvements for reasonable tolls, the work shall be finished in 
two years.** 


In the following, which is quoted as it was originally written, 
an account is given of incidents on the Brazos in 1834 and 1835: 


Father shipped fifty nine bales of cotton down the Brassos River, 
on 2 large canoes maid out of 2 large cotton wood trees, with a plat- 
form on them. James McCoy, & Dutchman, Pa & myself, we started 
on Christmas morning 1834, got down the river, by Mr. Henry 
Jones, & our boat run on a snag, & turned over. We got wet & colde, 
& we had no way to git off. We hoop & hollowed & one of Mr. Jones 
men came to bank. He got a skift & came to us, & took us off[f], 
& we cut the cotton loose & floated it a shore. The river had bin 
very high that summer, & the banke was mudy. We got a yoak of 
oxen from Mr. Jones, & chanes & rope & hauld the cotton up on 
the bank, & the next spring, I believe it was the last week in March, 


51Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association for the Years 1919 and 1922, Washington, 
1924, 1928; Vol. III, University Press, Austin, 1926), II, 250. 

52Ibid., 556. 
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James McCoy & myself, took a canoe & went down to the cotton, 
rolde it in to the River, & floated it down to Columbia & hauld 
it out, & Father sold it to Night & White for 3 dollars a bale." 


The Brazos played an important part in the Texas Revolution, 
for the river and the inclement weather affected the maneuvers 
and activities of both Sam Houston and Santa Anna just before 
the battle of San Jacinto. 

On March 28, 1836, Houston and his little army arrived at 
San Felipe, remaining overnight and setting out next day for 
Groce’s Landing, about twenty miles up the river. They reached 
the landing on March 31 and stayed there nearly two weeks.” 

The steamboat Yellow Stone, half loaded with cotton, was tied 
up at Groce’s when the Texans arrived, and General Houston 
impressed the ship to transport his army across the river.*° From 
his headquarters camp at Groce’s, he wrote to the acting secretary 
of war on April 13: 


At ten o'clock, A. M., yesterday, I commenced crossing the river, and 
from that time till the present (noon) the steamboat and yawl 
(having no ferry-boat) have been engaged. We have eight or ten 
wagons, ox-teams, and about two hundred horses, belonging to the 
army; and these have to pass on board the steamboat, besides the 
troops, baggage, &c. This requires time; but I hope in one hour to 
be enabled to be in preparation."* 


Years later, on February 28, 1859, in a speech before the United 
States Senate, Houston discussed the Campaign of 1836, referring 
to himself in the third person, because, he explained, “I do not 
like the pronoun, J, so often repeated as would otherwise be 
necessary.’’** 


54From the Narrative of Robert Hancock Hunter, 1813-1902 (Austin, 1936) ; 
quoted in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIV, 362-363. 

55Eugene C. Barker, “The San Jacinto Campaign,” Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, IV, 246. 

56Handbook of Texas, Il, 944. 

57Sam Houston to David Thomas, acting secretary of war, April 13, 1836, in 
Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam Houston, 
1813-1863 (8 vols.; Austin, 1938-1943), I, 410-411. 

58General Sam Houston, “Campaign of 1836, and Its Termination in the Battle 
of San Jacinto,” (Speech Delivered in the Senate of the United States, February 
28, 1859), in Texas Almanac for 1860 (Galveston, 1860), 19. See also Williams and 
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Relating his experiences on the Brazos River, he said: 


On arriving at the Brazos, he found that the Yellow Stone, a very 
respectable steamboat, had gone up the river for the purpose of 
transporting cotton. She was seized by order of the general to enable 
him, if necessary, to pass the Brazos at any moment, and was de- 
tained with a guard on board. She remained there for a number 
of days. The general had taken every precaution possible to prevent 
the enemy from passing the Brazos below. He had ordered every 
craft to be destroyed on the river. He knew that the enemy could 
not have constructed rafts and crossed; but by a ruse, they obtained 
the only boat that was in that part of the country, where a command 
was stationed. They came and spoke English. The boat was sent 
over, and the Mexicans surprised the boatmen, and took possession 
of it. Those on the east side of the river retreated; and thus Santa 
Anna obtained an opportunity of transporting his artillery and 
army across the Brazos. ... The encampment [of the Texas army] 
on the Brazos was the point at which the first piece of artillery 
was ever received by the army. Two small six-pounders 
subsequently called the “Twin Sisters,” were the first pieces of artillery 
that were used in Texas. ... It had required several days to cross the 
Brazos, with the horses and wagons.*® 


Houston told also about learning that Santa Anna had crossed 
below: 


At that moment a negro came up and said, he had been made a 
prisoner by the enemy and was released, and announced the fact 
that Santa Anna had crossed the Brazos, and was marching to 


Harrisburg.*° 
Dr. N. D. Labadie, who joined the army at Beason’s, wrote an 
account of the campaign and said this concerning the camp at 


Groce’s Ferry: 


Our camp was pitched near a deep ravine, which had the appear- 


ance of having once been the bed of the river. ... 
While our army lay thus encamped in the Brazos Swamp, using 


stagnant water from the old bed of the river, a great deal of sick- 
ness prevailed among the men.*2 
J. H. Kuykendall, who was also with the Texas army, told about 


activities on the Brazos: 


59Houston, “Campaign of 1836,” Texas Almanac for 1860, 23. 
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As we marched [from San Felipe towards Groce’s Landing] through 
Mill creek bottom, floundering through mud and water and pelted 
by the pitiless storm, General Houston rode along slowly close to the 
company to which I belonged. ... [General Houston said to the 
men:] “I am going to march you into the Brazos bottom near 
Groce’s, to a position where we can whip the enemy ten to one, 
and where we can get an abundant supply of corn from Lake creek.” 


The army halted after sunset about a mile north of Mill Creek. 
Kuykendall’s narrative states: 


It continued to rain heavily yet; some beeves were driven to camp 
and shot down and butchered amid the storm and darkness. An 
hour or two after night the rain ceased. ... During the 12 or 13 
days we remained in the bottom, it rained almost daily. 

On the 12th [of April], the army was ferried over the river 
(then very high) in the steamboat Yellowstone, and encamped a 
few hundred yards east of Groce’s residence. Here we at length re- 
ceived ... two beautiful, new, iron field pieces—the far-famed “Twin 
Sisters.”6? 


Captain Moseley Baker and his company had been left at San 
Felipe when Houston marched the army north to Groce’s. In the 
summer of 1844 Baker wrote to General Houston about the 
events of March and April, 1836: 


You pursued your route up the Brazos and finally encamped amid 
some lakes, at a spot to which no roads ran. ... 

You had the steamer Yellowstone at your command, the river 
was very high.** 

Like Houston, Santa Anna advanced from the west and, reach- 
ing the Brazos, he found the crossing at San Felipe in possession 
of Captain Baker’s company. The Mexican general then looked 
up and down the river for several miles, trying to find a place 
where he could cross and surprise Baker by a night attack. Fail- 
ing to find one, he first ordered the construction of two large 
flatboats but, becoming impatient, he set out down the river, 
where he got control of the ferry at Fort Bend, crossed over, and 
hastened on toward Harrisburg.** 


62J. H. Kuykendall, “Recollections of the Campaign,” quoted in Eugene C. 
Barker, ‘The San Jacinto Campaign,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation, IV, 300-302. 
83“The Moseley Baker Manuscript to General Sam Houston,” ibid., 279-280. 
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In a report, dated March 11, 1837, Santa Anna tells of his 
activities at the Brazos: 


I immediately reconnoitered the [west] bank of the river, right 
and left, for two leagues, hunting a ford by which to make a sur- 
prise by night, but all effort was fruitless. The breadth and depth 
of the river are great, it was swollen, and not even a small canoe 
was to be found. The various rivers which traverse that country 
present great obstacles to an invading army: they are full, and have 
frequent freshets in the spring. 

We were unable to cross the Brazos at San Felipe, and in view of 
such previous reasons, I resolved to make a reconnaissance for ten or 
twelve leagues along the right bank, whose side (flanco) I judged 


to be covered by General Urrea’s division. ... To that end I marched 
from San Felipe on the gth ... , leaving General Ramirez y Sesma 
with the rest of his division. ... After three days of laborious march- 


ing and countermarching, during one of which I made on foot a 
journey of five leagues, I got possession of the Thompson ford, in 
spite of the courage of a scant detachment of the enemy which 
defended it. ... By this extraordinary movement, unforeseen by the 
enemy, I came into possession of a good flat boat and two skiffs. .. . 
I sent across the river the grenadiers and sharpshooters (Cazadores) , 
with whom I had taken the ford, together with the permanent bat- 
talion of Matamoros, the dragoons of my escort, a six-pound gun, 
and 50 boxes of musket cartridges, and undertook the march to 
Harrisburg with this force on the evening of the 14th. 


Colonel Pedro Delgado, of Santa Anna’s staff, kept a diary, in 
which he made the following record: 


On the 14th of April, 1836, His Excellency the President [Santa 
Anna] ordered his Staff to prepare to march, ... leaving his own and 
the oificers’ baggage with General Ramirez y Sesma, who was in- 
structed to remain at the crossing of the Brazos, whither we ex- 
pected to return within three days. 

The bottom of the Brazos is a dense and lofty timber, over three 
leagues wide. On reaching the prairie, we found a small creek, 
which offered only one crossing. The infantry passed it comfort- 
ably, over a large tree which had fallen in such manner as to form a 
convenient bridge. ... [Several officers, however, fell into the water, 


65“Extract from Santa Anna’s Report,” ibid., 266-267. The copy from which 
the translation was made was published in Ramon Caro’s Verdadera Idea de la 
Campana de Tejas, 78-106. 
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the stores were damaged, and two mules drowned.] So much for 
the precipitation of this march.* 

After the Yellow Stone had been used by Houston and his army 
at Groce’s, it proceeded downstream and picked up refugees of 
the “Runaway Scrape” and passed the Mexican gauntlet at Fort 
Bend, in spite of shots and efforts to lasso the ship. On April 25, 
a load of supplies and muskets was transported from Quintana to 
Galveston, where the Yellow Stone picked up the Texas govern- 
ment officials to take them to the San Jacinto battleground. Two 
weeks later the vessel carried Houston and his staff, Santa Anna 
and his suite, and eighty Mexican prisoners back to Galveston 
and on to Velasco for making a treaty. 

On December 29, 1836, the Yellow Stone carried the body of 

Stephen F. Austin from Columbia to Peach Point for burial. The 
following year, on April 16, Gail Borden, Jr., and Francis Moore, 
Jr., started on the vessel from Columbia to Houston, the new 
capital, with the printing press of the Telegraph and Texas Reg- 
ister.°" The May 2 issue of the paper relates some of the difficulties 
of the trip: 
We left Columbia on the 16th ult. in the steamer Yellow Stone, 
expecting that we should be enabled to issue this number of the 
Telegraph in the course of the same week, but disappointment and 
delay have met us at every turn; at Velasco we were detained a 
week on account of the surf upon the bar, the tide left us aground 
one day at Clopper’s Bar and prevented us from reaching Lynch- 
burg until the evening of the 26th.** 

The Yellow Stone was of deep draft construction and its keel 
was 130 feet long; therefore trips to Houston were difficult, since 
the vessel was too large to turn around in Buffalo Bayou and had 
to back up into White Oak Bayou. The ship was much more 
adaptable to plying the Brazos and operated from Quintana to 
Washington-on-the-Brazos during 1837.°° 

A book published in 1840 describes the Brazos and the country 


86“Delgado’s Account of the Battle,” Texas Almanac for 1870 (Galveston, 1870) , 
41. The diary was first published in Filisola’s Memorias para la Guerra de Tejas 
(Mexico, 1849), I, 82-116. 

67Handbook of Texas, II, 944. 

®8Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), May 2, 1837. 

69Handbook of Texas, Il, 944. 
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along the river. The author speaks of his travels in Texas and says 
that its “vast and luxuriant plains and other more romantic scen- 
ery first suggested the idea” of his writing the book and that the 
“great and increasing emigration to Texas, taken in connection 
with [its] present position, former history, and prospective ca- 
reer,” induced him to publish the work. 

Of the Brazos, which he spells “Brassos,” he writes thus: 


This river, like the Rio Grande, empties abruptly into the Gulf, 
having, probably, at some remote period, been turned from its natural 
channel which entered West Bay. A bar at the mouth of this river 
prevents vessels drawing more than five feet entering; but above there 
is greater depth, and Steam Boats ply as high as Richmond, a distance 
of seventy miles; and by removing some obstructions, it may be made 
navigable to Washington, 150 miles from its confluence with the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

It is traced into the mountain region, and on the upper waters 
there are a few sites which may serve for manufacturing purposes; 
and the bold mountain torrents during the rainy season swell the 
river rapidly, when it becomes grandly turbulent, then gradually 
assuming a milder aspect, its anger disappears, leaving the unruffled 
bosom of the water as quiet as a lamb; and reflecting the polish 
of a mirror. The name is significant of its character. Rio Brassos in 
the Spanish language is synonymous with the arm[s] of God—serene 
and benevolent in repose—mighty and terrible in wrath. 

Near the mouth of the Brassos is situated the villages of Velasco on 
the east, and Quintina [sic] on the west bank; both of which are 
pleasant locations for a summer residence, being daily fanned by 
the wholesome breezes of the sea. 

The Brassos bottoms throughout, are perhaps inferior to no soil on 
the globe: composed of a dark mould of several feet in depth, 
resting on a substratum of clay on the upper waters, and below 
Richmond on a bed of shells—There is, however, in the surrounding 
country much land that is sterile and much better adapted to graz- 
ing than cultivation. Cotton and sugar are the staple commodities 
of this region, but corn and most culinary vegetables thrive well. 

In travelling in the vicinity of the Brassos, I was pleased with the 
neatness displayed in the structure of houses, fences, and the laying 
out of the gardens and grounds ...: but the farms are in better cul- 
tivation here than in any other portion of Texas. ... 

Throughout the whole extent of the country, surrounding the 
Brassos, until ascending to the vicinity of Washington, there is an 
evident scarcity of timber and of wholesome water; the better class 
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of planters invariably collect and preserve rain in cisterns, which is 
more pleasant to the taste than any other water to be there obtained.”° 


Another 1840 book, which gives a topographical description of 
Texas, tells about the waters of the Brazos and some of its trib- 
utaries: 


The red water which colors the whole river, comes from the north- 
eastern fork, which rises in a body of red lands, near the Red river. 
Above the mouth of that river [the fork of the Brazos] the water is 
as clean and transparent as that of ... other western streams.” 
The water [of the Navasota] is clear and wholesome, and, when it 
unites, forms a striking contrast to the red waters of the Brazos.” 


Some notes were written by a man who crossed the Brazos in 
1846, at Nashville (which was located in present Milam County) , 
and the following description is a part of the record of the event. 
(The original form of the writing has been retained.) It will be 
noticed that this account also mentions the color of the water. 


[May] 23d lef[t] Robertsons for the river Brassis—Robertson 
for our guide traveled 6 miles through the bottom the land equal 
to any on earth—level and a stiff deep mulatto soil from 6 to 10 
feet deep timber small and bad Most ash elm hackberry and locust 
percons Oak etc. ... no water but river water—that mean and 
slightly brackish of a dirty redish color Very little if any of the 
bottom but what overflows though not so bad as Red River bottom™* 


The foregoing extracts concerning the Brazos are, relatively 
speaking, only a few of the many that might be found in writings 
about ‘Texas to the 1840’s; but perhaps they may serve to give a 
picture of the river as it was seen by persons in early days. A brief 
look at some descriptions of the river in later times should prove 


70Colonel Edward Stiff, The Texan Emigrant, Being a Narration of the Adven- 
tures of the Author in Texas, and a Description of the Soil, Climate, Productions, 
Minerals, Towns, Bays, Harbors, Rivers, Institutions, and Manners and Customs 
of the Inhabitants of That Country; together with the Principal Incidents of 
Fifteen Years Revolution in Mexico: and Embracing a Condensed Statement of 
Interesting Events in Texas, from the First European Settlement in 1692, Down 
to the Year 1840 (Cincinnati, 1840), 63-64, 66, 67. 

71George W. Bonnell, Topographical Description of Texas to Which Is Added an 
Account of the Indian Tribes (Austin, 1840) , 34. 

72Ibid., 42. 

783A. W. Moore (?), “A Reconnaissance in Texas in 1846,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXX, 255. A footnote by E. C. Barker states: ‘The inference 

. is that [the account] was probably written by A. W. Moore,” ibid., 252n. 
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instructive and interesting, as a means of comparison with these 
others. 

In a report to the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army, dated March 12, 1872, appears the following concerning 
the mouth of the Brazos: 


The Brazos River debouches into the Gulf of Mexico through a 
single natural outlet, and on a portion of the coast not covered 
by the chain of sand-islands characteristic of our Gulf and South 
Atlantic coast. 

The river preserves a nearly uniform width and depth from the 
coast for several miles up stream, the width averaging from 500 
to 600 feet, the depth from 15 to 18 feet. 

The bed of the river is soft mud; the banks, except at a few points, 
are above overflow. 

At the mouth a bar has been formed, composed of sand overlaying 
a bed of blue clay in position. .. . 

The crest of the bar is about three-eights of a mile from the shore 
line, measured along the line of deepest water across it.” 


The report, in addition, states that the current at the surface, 
with the tide rising slowly, varied from two to two-and-one-half 
miles per hour, but at ebb-tide it was much stronger, judged to 
be as much as four miles per hour. 

The season of flood is mentioned as also the season of “‘north- 
ers.” The floods are described as sudden in their rising and the 
northers as “the most violent storms known along the coast of 

In this same report the banks of the river are described, and 
mention is made of the timber found along the stream: 


Along the Gulf beach [at the mouth of the Brazos] there is a 
series of sand-hills sloping abruptly toward the beach, but merging 
on the back side into a more uniform ridge, covered with grass, 
and sloping gently back into a marshy region. ... 

Where the timber begins, about 314 miles from the mouth, the 
banks have an elevation of 8 feet. From this point ascending the 
river the increase in elevation is quite uniform. ... The banks are 
covered by a dense growth of timber ..., principally of live oak, 


74Major C. W. Howell to G. A. Grow, March 12, 1872, A Statement as to the 
Brazos River in Texas as the Site for the Best Harbor on the Coast of Texas and 
Extracts from Certain Annual Reports of the Chief of Engineers of the U. S. Army 
(Washington, 1881), 3-4. 

75Ibid., 4, 7. 
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but interspersed with elm, ash, hackberry, pinoak Spanish oak, and 
willow, the latter being principally confined to battures along the 


river bank. ... [The soil] consists of a rich surface-soil of reddish 
sand and clay or dark loam, with a sub-stratum of tenacious reddish 
blueish clay. 


The bed of the river is generally “‘soft’” but ... underneath the soft 
mud carpet there is a floor of hard clay. 

There are caving banks and battures to be met all along the river, 
but ... generally great or rapid changes should not be expected.7® 


A report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to 
the Secretary of War, November 11, 1919, discusses the Brazos 
from Old Washington to Waco. Old Washington is said to be 254 
miles above the mouth, and from there to Waco, 175 miles. The 
details continue: 


Below Waco the river flows through a fertile bottom land from 2 
to 8 miles wide, much of which is subject to periodical overflow 
to a depth of from 1 to 10 feet. The bed and the banks are gen- 
erally composed of unstable material and the channel is subject 
to frequent changes in location. The height of the banks varies 
from 25 to 45 feet, and the siage of the river varies about 3914 
feet at Waco and 52 feet at Old Washington. The stream is very 
flashy, ranging in discharge from about 3 second-feet at low water 
to 132,000 second-feet or more at flood stage. Navigation is impos- 
sible at low stages and there are no regular periods of high water.” 


The Lower Brazos presently follows a rather crooked path 
through the western half of Brazoria County, before emptying 
into the Gulf about five miles south of Freeport. Originally the 
mouth of the river was at a point about five miles east of that 
town, but in 1929 the course was diverted. As a result, what are 
known as the “Old River” and the “New River” were created. 

The western part of the county is heavily wooded, and the 
remainder mostly grassland, ranging from marshlands near the 
coast to upland timber-spotted prairies in the northern area."® 

The diversion of the Brazos and the formation of a tidal estuary 


76[bid., 14-15. 

7™7Report of Frederick V. Abbot, Colonel, to Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, November 11, 1919, Brazos River, Texas, Old Washington to Waco (Wash- 
ington, 1919), 3. 

78Thomas Alward Flanagan, Jr., An Economic Survey of Brazoria County, Texas 
(Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1950), 16-17. 
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deep enough to accommodate large vessels in the old channel 
have added to the importance of the river.’ 

The Texas Legislature in 1929 created the Brazos River Con- 
servation and Reclamation District, which has formulated and 
directed the entire Brazos Basin program. By change of name the 
organization became the Brazos River Authority in 1953. It has 
been described as the first authority ever set up to administer the 
water of a major river; it became the model for all other author- 
ities, state and federal.*° 

Already three great dams, Possum Kingdom, Whitney, and Bel- 
ton, as well as many smaller reservoirs, have been constructed. 
The master plan for development calls for thirteen more dams 
on the river or its tributaries, not including certain small works 
for local water supply.** 

The Brazos River, so important to the early explorers, travelers, 
and settlers, as well as to military strategy just before the battle 
of San Jacinto, continues to be a vital link in Texas to those who 
live beside it and is significant in the economy of the state as a 
whole. 


79Handbook of Texas, II, 836. 
80Brazos River Valley Facts, 2. 
81] bid., 1-3; Handbook of Texas, I, 212. 


A History of Kidd-Key College 
RUTH O. DOMATTI 


ORTH TEXAS FEMALE COLLEGE, at Sherman, Texas, des- 

tined to be one of Texas’ foremost female educational 

institutions until the 1930's, was established in 1877 by 
a contract made between the state of Texas and the North ‘Texas 
Annual Conference’ of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The contract terminated years of planning by the conference, for 
in 1868, that body had resolved, “That the Bishop ... appoint a 
committee ... for the purpose of looking out a suitable site and 
obtaining ... bids for the erection of a Female College.”? The 
appointed committee reported at the next session (1869) of the 
conference that although Sherman, ‘Texas, subscribed the high 
bid of $9,000, the committee felt the amount insufficient for im- 
mediate establishment of the school and therefore requested a 
postponement of definite action by the conference. In answer to 
the request, a resolution was passed providing that a subscription 
of $50,000 be required before the conference would locate the 
college.* 

The cattlemen’s frontier with a population of less than one 
hundred persons per one thousand square miles was only 150 
miles west of Sherman, the town offering the subscription.‘ Sher- 
man, seat of Grayson County, was a small town, but an important 
one because of its commercial activity. Produce from all over the 
county was brought to market in the town square, with cotton, 
potatoes, and watermelons filling the markets in season. Wagon 
trains from the buffalo country were also in evidence, and often 
single trains carrying as many as eighty thousand stinking green 
(untanned) buffalo hides pulled into the square. Sherman was 


1A conference is the governing body of a geographic division of Methodist 
churches. 

2Minutes of the Second Annual Session of the Trinity Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South (Dallas, 1869), 7. 
3Ibid., 11. 
4R. N. Richardson, Texas: The Lone Star State (New York, 1943), 300-302. 
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also a point on the old Preston Road which crossed Red River at 
Preston Bend.* 

The first school in Sherman was established in 1849, but it and 
a number of others had come and gone by 1866, when a coeduca- 
tional school was begun in the Odd Fellows Hall by the Reverend 
William P. Petty. The school was named the Sherman Male and 
Female High School and occasionally was referred to as the Sher- 
man Male and Female Academy or the Sherman Institute. Petty 
was a Methodist minister who had been sent to Sherman by the 
North Texas Conference and as such, he received Methodist 
patronage for the school which he established.* Because of the 
interest of the conference in Petty’s school and the failure to 
achieve the goal of $50,000 for a girls’ college, the conference 
appointed a board of trustees for the Sherman school, and in 
1870 the trustees paid $300 to Mr. and Mrs. J. C. D. Blackburn 
for four acres of land to be used “‘... exclusively for school pur- 
poses.” 

The two-story school building which was erected on the prop- 
erty was a gray frame structure with a steep V-shaped shingle roof. 
On the front of the school was a square cupola whose top rose 
above the roof of the building proper. Further ornamentation 
consisted of two porches which were enclosed by ornate balus- 
trades. Inside, floors were divided into classrooms, with a study 
hall for older students at the back of the first floor and a room 
for the smaller children immediately above it. Many windows 
provided light and ventilation as well as an outlet for stove pipes 
during winter months.* 

Petty continued as principal until the North Texas Conference 
moved him to Gainesville in 1872. J. C. Parks, a mathematics 
prodigy, came from St. Louis to be principal. He brought three 
St. Louis teachers with him, including his assistant, Captain J. C. 


Le Tellier. 


5Mattie Davis Lucas and Mita Holsapple Hall, A History of Grayson County, 
Texas (Sherman, 1936), 186-187. 
Homer S. Thrall, A Brief History of Methodism in Texas (Nashville, 1894) , 274. 


7Grayson County Deed Records (MSS., Grayson County Clerk’s Office, Sherman) , 


Book W, 310. 
8Annie Connelly, History of Kidd-Key College (Master’s thesis, Southern Method- 
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In 1873 the board of trustees for the school transferred the deed 
to the North Texas Conference. The conference committee on 
education decided the time and situation were appropriate to 
convert the Sherman high school into an all girls college to be 
called the North Texas Female College. In the fall of 1874, young 
men withdrew from the school to attend Captain Le Tellier’s 
private school for boys while the girls continued in the high 
school building under Professor Parks’s leadership. Primary, prep- 
aratory, and collegiate departments were established with music 
and painting lessons being offered as extras. 

In 1876 President Parks resigned to be succeeded by Professor 
W. I. Cowles of Virginia. Cowles served as president for the year 
1876 only. At the annual conference of that year the committee 
on education recommended that the college be chartered, and on 
May 28, 1877, North Texas Female College was incorporated. Be- 
fore the fall term began, J. R. Cole, who had been a professor 
at McKenzie College, was elected president, while Professor 
Cowles was retained as a teacher. The school had seven teachers 
and more than two hundred students.° 

President Cole made arrangements with the city council for 
the school to accept Sherman students aged eight to fourteen 
without charge during free public school months. The college 
year was twenty weeks long while public school lasted only three 
months. At the end of the three months, city students willing to 
pay regular rates were allowed to remain. Terms were $3, $4, and 
$5 per month for primary, preparatory, and collegiate depart- 
ments, plus a $1 incidental fee per school year. Lessons in vocal 
music were free, but piano lessons with use of the piano cost $5 
per month. Prices of drawing and painting lessons ranged from 
$2 to $5 monthly. The president’s family accepted boarders for 
$15 per month as the school did not provide such facilities.” 

During the school year, President Cole had the grounds en- 
closed with a fence and paid good salaries to the teachers. This 
helped to make the year a success even though the president 


9J. R. Cole, Seven Decades of My Life (Dallas, 1913), 92. 
10Undated newspaper clipping (Kidd-Key Room, Fondren Library, Southern 
Methodist University) . 
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found himself $2,000 in debt at the end of the year."! The town 
of Sherman was enthusiastic about the progress of the school, 
which held its first graduation in June, 1878. After three days of 
oral and written examinations covering the four years’ work, nine 
young women graduated. The public was invited to witness any 
or all parts of the examination. The college course the seniors 


had studied was: 


First YEAR 


First Session 


Mental and Written Arithmetic 

Latin Composition 

Geography, completed 

English Grammar and 
Composition 

History of the United States 


Second Session 


Elementary Algebra and 
Arithmetic 

Latin Grammar and Reader 

English Grammar and 
Composition 

Familiar Science 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Elementary Algebra and 
Arithmetic 

Latin Reader and Grammar 

Physical Geography 

Physiology 


Bourdon to Equations of the 
Second Degree 

Caesar 

Physical Geography and 
Natural History 

Ancient History and Mythology 


Junior YEAR 


Geometry 

Sallust 

Natural Philosophy 
History 


Geometry 
Virgil 
Chemistry 
Rhetoric 


SENIOR YEAR 


Bourdon, completed 
Horace 

Astronomy 

Moral Science 


Logic 


Trigonometry and Mensuration 
Cicero 

Geology 

Mental Science 

General Review’? 


Successful completion of the course entitled a student to the 
degree of Graduate. For students preferring not to study Latin, 
a degree of “Graduate in English” was given.** 

At the graduation exercises, the first speaker on the platform 


11Cole, Seven Decades of My Life, 92. 
12Circular of the North Texas Female College (Sherman, 1877), 3-4. 
13Jbid., 2. 
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was President Thomas S. Gathright of Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. He was followed by the nine graduates, with 
each presenting an original essay on a subject such as the “Lone 
Star State” or “Virtue and Truth.” The awarding of diplomas and 
medals for excellence was next on the program, which closed 
after “remarks” by the president of the board of trustees and 
President Cole." 

During the summer, because of financial difficulties and some 
unnamed friction,® Cole tendered his resignation. J. C. Parham 
of Arkansas assumed the presidency for one year, to be succeeded 
by Dr. E. D. Pitts in 1879. Pitts remained for two years, during 
which time the board of trustees reported to the annual confer- 
ence that the college property was valued at $7,000 and that there 
was no indebtedness against it. Completion of the stone founda- 
tion for a new brick building was also reported.*® 

In 1881 Judge I. M. Onins was elected president of the college. 
The school continued to grow to such an extent that the trustees 
were forced to go into debt to the extent of $3,000 in order to 
provide boarding facilities on the campus for students. When the 
debt was reported at the sixteenth session of the annual confer- 
ence, the conference voted that the board of trustees was to incur 
no further debt on the college property.’’ Apparently this act 
was of little aid in easing the financial situation of the school, for 
after presenting a glowing report that the college “‘is fast becom- 
ing the peer of our best institutions,’ the conference education 
committee recommended passage of a resolution ordering the 
school to be sold, preferably to Judge Onins.** The president did 
not purchase the school, but he remained in his official capacity 
until 1886. In 1885 Onins stated that the debt as listed in the 
previous report had not been decreased and that he saw no better 
solution than the policy adopted by the previous session of the 


14Sherman Courier, June 21, 1878. 

15Cole, Seven Decades of My Life, 92. 

16Minutes of the Thirteenth Annual Session of the North Texas Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South (n.p., 1879) , unnumbered. 

17Minutes of the Fifteenth Session of the North Texas Annual Conference (Gal- 
veston, 1881), unnumbered. 

18Minutes of the Sixteenth Session of the North Texas Annual Conference (Dal- 
las, 1882) , unnumbered. 
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conference.*® The school was valued at $15,000 with a total in- 
debtedness of $11,000. No buyers came and the conference, no 
longer willing to operate the school at a loss, closed the college 
at the end of the school year of 1886. For two years, the only 
tenants of the property were the weeds and wild flowers. 

While traveling through Mississippi in 1888, Bishop G. D. 
Galloway of Texas met an educator whom he considered not only 
capable of meeting the administrative challenges of reopening 
North Texas Female College, but also of making a financial suc- 
cess of the school. The educator was Mrs. Lucy Ann Kidd. Born 
Lucy Ann Thornton in Bardstown, Kentucky, in 1839, Mrs. Kidd 
was the daughter of two of the South’s oldest families. Lucy re- 
ceived the typical antebellum education for girls of her class, 
learning among other things: Latin, Greek, painting, music, and 
management of the household affairs of a large estate. Married at 
the age of nineteen to Dr. Henry Kidd of Yazoo City, Mississippi, 
Lucy became the mistress of a large plantation, where the Kidds 
lived in luxury until the Civil War. The war, Reconstruction, 
and the long invalidism of Dr. Kidd ending in his death, left Lucy 
and her three children much in debt. Managing to pay off the 
indebtedness, Mrs. Kidd began her work in education in order to 
support her children. Her first job was as the assistant principal 
in a Kentucky girls’ school. Mrs. Kidd’s next position was man- 
ager of Whitworth College at Brookhaven, Mississippi, and while 
there she was noticed by Bishop Galloway. The annual conference 
accepted Galloway’s nomination of Mrs. Kidd for president of 
North Texas Female College. 

Inspired by the conference’s vote and the challenge of the 
situation, Mrs. Kidd accepted the position, arriving in Sherman 
in July, 1888. Later, in describing her first impressions of the 
college, she said that it was called, “‘very pretentiously for its scant 
physical equipment, the North Texas Female College.’?° Lucy 
Kidd spent the remainder of the summer soliciting funds and 
advertising the college. Traveling extensively in Texas and Indian 


19Minutes of the Nineteenth Session of the North Texas Annual Conference (Gal- 
veston, 1885), 27-28. 

20Undated newspaper clipping (Kidd-Key College file, Public Library, Sherman, 
Texas) . 
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Territory (present Oklahoma), she spoke before conferences, in 
churches, and at camp meetings. These early journeys were made 
in old-fashioned coaches and provided Mrs. Kidd with numerous 
colorful experiences. At one camp meeting in Indian Territory 
with several thousand persons present, Mrs. Kidd planned to stir 
up interest in the college. One of the advantages she stressed most 
in her talks was the opportunity that the school offered students 
to study music. Imagine Lucy’s surprise when the preacher im- 
mediately preceding her appearance on the platform told the vast 
audience that the “fiddle” was an “instrument of the Devil.”’** 

The first year Mrs. Kidd operated the school it opened with 
sixty boarding students and approximately one hundred as a total 
enrollment. Some teachers, pupils, and servants came to Mrs. Kidd 
because of previous association with the educator in Mississippi. 
The teachers had night responsibilities as well as their regular 
teaching assignments. The adults, including Mrs. Kidd, took turns 
at the night duty, which required the watcher to sit in the dormi- 
tory hallway protected from the outdoors only by a white lattice 
across the end of the hall.?* 

Hoping to insure success for the college’s second venture, the 
town of Sherman donated $1,200 to the school in 1888. At the 
beginning of Mrs. Kidd’s second year with the college, some prop- 
erty adjoining the campus was purchased. A new frame dormitory 
was built on the land, the first of a long list of structures built 
during Mrs. Kidd’s tenure of office. 

The dormitory had three floors, on the first of which were the 
kitchen, parlor, and dining rooms. Fourteen-feet-square rooms 
for the girls occupied the second and third floors. Each room was 
furnished with two double beds. There were no electric lights, 
gas, or running water, but a few zinc bathtubs were in the 
building.”* 

Boarding students numbered eighty in 1889 and one hundred 
and five in 1890. From that time the amount increased to over 


21Edwin Kidd to R. O. D., signed statement, January 30, 1956 (MS., Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

22Undated newspaper clipping (Kidd-Key College file, Public Library, Sherman, 
Texas) . 

23Connelly, History of Kidd-Key College (Master’s thesis, Southern Methodist 
University, 1942), 24. 
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two hundred, and occasionally reached the three hundred mark. 
The music department was also increasing in size and standing, 
until in 1893 it had achieved such importance that the college 
catalog of that year bears the title of “The North Texas Female 
College and Conservatory of Music.” 

Another name change in the 1893 catalog was that of Mrs. Kidd. 
In 1892 Bishop Joseph Staunton Key, one of the outstanding 
Methodist ministers of his time, and Lucy Ann Thornton Kidd 
were married by Bishop Galloway. The resulting confusion about 
the president’s new name was soon resolved by her adoption of 
the signature “Mrs. Lucy Ann Kidd-Key.” 

The college catalog of 1893 gives the price of tuition, board, 
and laundry for the ten-month school year as $190. Vocal or in- 
strumental music instruction was available for an additional $60 
per year.** In 1896 the 253 pupils attending the college came from 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, New 
Mexico, Indian Territory, Virginia, Colorado, and Honolulu, 
Hawaii.”® 

The increase in students necessitated additional buildings and 
teachers, both of which Mrs. Kidd-Key was able to secure. In 1900 
the North Texas Annual Conference educational report stated 
that the college had twenty-two professors, for an enrollment of 
approximately three hundred students, and a property value of 
sixty thousand dollars.”*» These improvements in both quantity 
and quality provided a firm foundation for the golden era of the 
school which began at the turn of the century. 

Mrs. Kidd-Key’s reputation as an excellent educator spread 
rapidly. She was known as a strict disciplinarian who could tame 
the most wayward pupils with a few soft-spoken words. The school 
motto was “do right,” and each girl was expected to live up to 
this general rule as well as to obey the specific “do’s and don’ts” 
such as these which were listed in the annual catalogs: 


Hours for long distance phoning from 1 to 2 p.m. Parents please 


24North Texas Female College Catalog, 1893-1894, p. 29. 

25North Texas Female College Catalog, 1896-1897, p. 20. 

26Macum Phelan, A History of the Expansion of Methodism in Texas (Dallas, 
1937)» 452- 
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do not call your daughters to the phone unless absolutely necessary, 
as it interferes with their lessons. 


All pupils except Jewesses must attend church on Sunday and for 
church privileges will be assessed $1.00 for the denomination of 
their choice. 


Boarders are not allowed to correspond with any but near relatives, 
nor to receive visitors, and all mail leaving the college will be subject 
to inspection by the President. They are not here to entertain company 
nor to spend their time in letter writing. 


Pupils are held responsible for damage they do to the buildings 
or to the furniture. 


Long-sleeved and high-necked night dresses must be worn in the 
winter.?7 

Uniforms were adopted by the college and were always worn 
when the girls appeared on the street. Of navy blue wool, the 
suits were designed to prevent extravagance of dress. While on 
campus girls could dress as they chose, but the uniforms were to 
be ready for street wear by the last of October.”* 

The girls made an impressive sight as they lined up two by 
two to form the college “‘string.” The students’ walks to town and 
church were always in a body and well chaperoned to protect the 
young ladies as well as to prevent any mischief or unnecessary 
social-mindedness by the girls. Boys from Austin College across 
town were always waiting at the favorite spots when it was time 
for the “string” to pass. The suitor did not want to miss any 
chance to exchange notes if the chaperon happened to turn her 
head at a propitious moment.” 

The girls were not completely without a social life for along 
with science, English, history, mathematics, language, music, and 
art classes, the college offered such events as the annual George 
Washington birthday reception, the spelling contest, and musical 
programs. The receptions were perhaps the most lavish entertain- 


27North Texas Female College Catalog, 1906-1907, p. 2. 

28Ibid., 32. 

29Mrs. R. W. Lewin to R. O. D., signed statement, January 26, 1956 (MS., 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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ments the school offered. Held in Mrs. Kidd-Key’s parlors, the 
receptions called for music performed by the girls, beautiful 
decorations of palms and flowers, and lovely young ladies. ‘Twenty 
students were selected to dress in colonial costumes and were 
allowed to ask their favorite beaus to do likewise. It was consid- 
ered quite an honor to be selected for this group. Each girl in the 
school could submit the names of boys she felt worthy of an invi- 
tation to Mrs. Kidd-Key for the presidential nod of approval. 

The annual spelling contest was held between the girls at North 
Texas Female College and the Austin College boys from across 
town. Spellers were picked from the junior class of each institu- 
tion. The public was invited to attend and received programs that 
contained the names of the spellers and related comments, backed 
by various Sherman merchants’ advertisements. Each school had 
cheers similar to those presently used at football games. One of 
the girls’ favorites was: 

Eney, meney, miney, mo! 

Poor old boys don’t have a show. 

Once they spell, but twice more, oh, no! 

Eney, meney, miney, mo!*° 
After many losses the boys finally decided to win. The team prac- 
ticed religiously. Every time one of the boys missed a word, each 
of the other teammates gave the culprit a hard swat. On the day 
of the meet the Austin College team went so far as to wear dark 
glasses to keep from being distracted by the girls lined up across 
the stage. Needless to say, the girls were extremely surprised when 
beaten at last by the Austin College boys.* 

Musical programs sponsored by the conservatory included pub- 
lic recitals which were given jointly by students and professors, 
vocal programs presented by the college oratorical society, and 
guest concerts by soloists and such groups as the Chicago Sym- 
phony and Victor Herbert’s orchestra. The music conservatory 
of the college was held in high regard by the rest of the music 
world. 

Students graduated from the conservatory were required to 


30Undated pamphlet in possession of Susiebell Carr Taliaferro, Sherman, Texas. 
31Beulah Belle Bennet Dickson to R. O. D., signed statement, January 28, 1956 
(MS., Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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Sherman High School (1866), Sherman, Texas, later became Kidd-Key 
College 


The first graduating class of North Texas Female College included, clock- 

wise from the top center: Thenie Freeman, Willie Coffey, Cora Wallace, 

Lizzie Hendershot, Ella Tuck, Nora Harrington, Emma Goode, Ella Lou 
Cockerell, and Julie Cox. 
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have at least one year in harmony, history of music, and collegiate 
English I and II. These pupils received their artists’ diplomas 
only after having been a member of the Artists’ Class two years 
and having performed in public with success. Organ lessons on 
the two-manual electric pipe organ could be taken only after a 
certain degree of perfection was reached on the piano. 

Voice lessons were also taught at the conservatory, and students 
with vocal talent were urged to join the oratorical society which 
was organized by Harry Detweiler in 1go2. In 1906, with 202 
members, the society performed in the Sherman Spring Music 
Festival. The students also presented the “Holy City,” “Elijah,” 
and like oratorios from time to time.*? 

Professors of the conservatory included some of the outstanding 
musicians of the times. Pianist Harold von Mickwitz of Finland 
was brought to America in 1897 by Mrs. Kidd-Key to become 
director of the conservatory. Frank Renard, winner of an inter- 
national prize in composition, taught piano, organ, and violin 
techniques. Hans Richard, a pianist from Switzerland, became 
director of the conservatory in 1915. Jacob Schreiner, a violinist 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory, joined the other musicians as did 
violinist Carl Venth of Germany. Demands of the students brought 
Paul Cessna Gerhart from Pennsylvania to teach the popular in- 
strument of the period—the mandolin.** 

The college kept growing in size and prestige, thus necessitating 
more buildings and space. In 1905 Mrs. Kidd-Key purchased 
Mary Nash College, a Baptist-sponsored girls’ school, which had 
faced the campus of North Texas Female College across Elm Street 
since 1877. The Baptists vacated Mary Nash in 1901, and the four 
buildings included in the purchase furnished North Texas Female 
College with two more dormitories, a gymnasium, and separate 
quarters for the conservatory.* 

The peak year for North Texas Female College was 1912. At- 
tendance was so large that the “string” extended for more than 
two city blocks. When the front two girls were entering the Meth- 


32Program for music festival, April 23-24, 1906 (Kidd-Key Room, Fondren Li- 
brary, Southern Methodist University) . 
33Daily Democrat (Sherman), April 17, 1938. 
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odist Church two blocks away, the rear couple was still standing 
on the college campus.** 

At the beginning of the teen years of the twentieth century, a 
series of events began which were to kill North Texas Female 
College. World War I and the resultant financial setbacks in the 
United States in 1914 caused the first trouble. The expected num- 
ber of students did not matriculate in 1914, and in 1915, regis- 
tration was seventy-five students shorter than expected, causing 
the college to fall behind financial obligations some $10,000.*° 

Nineteen hundred and fifteen was a bad year in another respect 
because Southern Methodist University opened. Church publica- 
tions, thoughts, and funds which had previously been backing the 
Sherman school began swinging to the new coeducational insti- 
tution. This is much evidenced in the pro-Southern Methodist 
University advertising done by the Texas Christian Advocate 
(Methodist newspaper appearing bi-weekly) , which had formerly 
devoted much space to North Texas Female College. 

State-supported colleges such as the College of Industrial Arts 
(later Texas Women’s University) in Denton were changing to 
the four-year college plan. Mrs. Kidd-Key knew what a serious 
threat these institutions were going to be to her school, and she 
began making plans for a revamping of North Texas Female 
College. 

When the Association of Texas Colleges set up standards for 
membership in 1916, Mrs. Kidd-Key, Dr. J. O. Leath, an educator, 
Edwin Kidd, son of Mrs. Kidd-Key, and Mrs. Maggie W. Barry, 
long an English teacher at the college, made plans to prepare the 
college to meet Class I standards of the junior college division of 
the association. Also, plans were made for the time when Mrs. 
Kidd-Key, then in her seventies, would no longer be able to hold 
her position.*’ So well did this group plan ahead that when Mrs. 
Kidd-Key died on September 13, 1916, not an hour was lost. The 
school functioned as always, even though the death occurred dur- 
ing the hectic week of registration.** 


bid. 

86Texas Christian Advocate (Dallas), March 23, 1916. 

87Connelly, History of Kidd-Key College (Master’s thesis, Southern Methodist 
University, 1942), 38. 

88Texas Christian Advocate (Dallas), September 21, 1916. 
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Ceasing to confer degrees in 1916, North Texas Female College 
was admitted into the Association of ‘Texas Colleges the following 
year as a junior college of the first class. This enabled students to 
receive full credit when transferring their work to universities 
and senior colleges.*® 

The modernization and beautification of the college was in- 
tensified during this period. A “natatorium” (indoor swimming 
pool in modern terminology) was installed in the basement of 
one of the buildings. Home economics, secretarial, and home care 
of the sick courses were initiated.*° 

Edwin Kidd was president of the college for the first seven 
years after Mrs. Kidd-Key’s death, and policy, tuition, and en- 
rollment remained approximately the same as they had been in 
1916. Enrollments stayed around the four hundred mark, with 
students paying $215 per semester for board, laundry, incidental 
fees, and tuition for three or more courses in the junior college. 
Conservatory students paid according to a graded instructor list, 
with the director of the department heading the list and receiving 
$100 per semester. 

In 1919 the school was rechartered as a junior college and 
music conservatory under the name of “Kidd-Key College and 
Conservatory” in memory of Mrs. Lucy Ann Kidd-Key.** In 1922 
a survey taken by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, re- 
ported that the college had an annual enrollment of about five 
hundred with total assets of buildings, equipment, and campus 
being $234,989. The annual income of the college was $70,000. 
Needs were listed as an administration building, central heating 
plant, dormitory modernizing, and purchase of property owned 
by Kidd-Key heirs. To fulfill these needs the church wanted $210,- 
oo0.*? The Kidd-Key heirs were paid $46,511.66 for their interests 
in the college almost immediately after the survey was made.** 

Rules and regulations were getting less strict as the times de- 


39Kidd-Key College Catalog, 1919-1920, pp. 54-55. 

40Tbid., 3, 54-55- 

41Photostatic copy of third charter amendment (Kidd-Key Room, Fondren 
Library, Southern Methodist University) , 1. 


42Elmer T. Clark, Educational Survey (Nashville, 1922), 91. 


43Information typed on Kidd-Key College campus map (in files of Sherman 
Daily Democrat) . 
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manded, but the Kidd-Key motto forever remained “do right.” 
Proper chaperonage continued even though it was going out of 
style during the flapper days. No girl was allowed to take her 
place in the “string” with too much makeup on her face or with 
a skirt more than fourteen inches from the ground by actual 
yardstick measure.** This protection was no longer wanted by the 
girls and their parents, and attendance began falling off. Edwin 
Kidd realized this, and knowing he could not give up completely 
the ideas and ideals of his mother, consequently resigned the pres- 
idency in 1923. E. L. Spurlock rose from vice president to pres- 
ident with little or no subsequent change in policy. Spurlock 
continued as president until ill health forced him to resign in 
1928, when Edwin Kidd reluctantly resumed the presidency, 
knowing the school needed other leadership. 

In 1928 one last expansion attempt was made. This was in the 
form of a new administration building and auditorium, which 
was to house classrooms, laboratories, music practice rooms, and 
an art studio in the first unit, and the auditorium, library, assem- 
bly room, music studios, and administrative offices in the other 
units. The building, of which unit one was ready for occupancy 
in September, 1928, was fireproof, well lighted, and ventilated. 
The auditorium was planned to seat 1,350 and was acoustically 
treated. The dormitory rooms and halls in already existing build- 
ings were repapered and hot and cold water faucets were put in 
each room. All buildings were repaired and repainted on the out- 
side, and $3,000 was allocated to landscaping. New furniture and 
equipment costing more than $12,500 were provided for the chem- 
istry laboratory. Forty-one new Baldwin pianos and a repair job 
on the old organ were given the conservatory.*® 

This revamping effort apparently did not help the college, as 
attendance in 1928 was smaller than previously and the panic 
after Black Friday, October 24, 1929, set Kidd-Key, as well as the 
rest of the world, back on its heels. Private educational institu- 
tions, such as Kidd-Key, with no endowments were left to struggle 
along as best they could with high tuitions, debts, and state-sup- 


44Mrs. Edwin Kidd to R. O. D., signed statement, January go, 1956 (MS., 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
45Daily Democrat (Sherman), August 16, 1928. 
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ported schools to fight. One desperate attempt was made by Pres- 
ident Kidd to pull the school through the crisis. 

Austin College, the Presbyterian boys’ college across town which 
had recently become coeducational, was also much affected by the 
depression. The two presidents, Mr. Kidd and Dr. T. S. Clyce of 
Austin College, made plans to coordinate the programs of the 
two schools in order to ease financial strain by eliminating any 
overlapping of curriculum. The plan, which went into effect on 
June 1, 1930, announced that Kidd-Key would eliminate its jun- 
ior college, teaching only home economics, religion, women’s 
physical education, and fine arts courses. Girls of both colleges 
would live at Kidd-Key with free bus service provided between 
the two schools. Kidd-Key was to continue its primary and prep- 
aratory departments for use as a demonstration teacher-training 
school for both institutions. The conservatory program in music, 
art, and expression at Kidd-Key was made available to Austin 
College students, and Kidd-Key continued to give certificates, 
diplomas, and the bachelor of music degree in the conservatory. 
Austin College maintained its status as a senior college, giving 
degrees which recognized work done at Kidd-Key. The co-opera- 
tion extended to many student affairs, including athletics, the 
college annual, and lyceum course.*® While this experiment did 
not save Kidd-Key, it did help prolong its life until 1935. 

Social life at the beginning of this new era was almost as com- 
plicated as the dual school situation, for Kidd-Key had long held 
the position of little-sister school for Austin College with the 
schools exchanging dates for school functions. When Austin Col- 
lege became coeducational, some of the Austin College girls com- 
plained of the difficulty of breaking the Austin College-Kidd-Key 
dating tradition. The mixture of the girls of both schools broke 
that and also broke up some intercampus romances. For the boys, 
it was a breathtaking experience to watch the first unloading of 
Kidd-Key buses on the Austin College campus. Then it began to 
dawn on some of the boys that they were under obligation to carry 
books between classes for more than one of the young coeds.‘ 


46Daily Democrat (Sherman), May 4, 1930. 
4tSaunders Freels to R. O. D., signed statement, January 30, 1956 (MS., Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 
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Besides the cost of $220 per semester for room, board, tuition, 
and medical expenses, a blanket tax at $10 was offered. The tax 
covered the cost of a season ticket to the artist course provided 
by Kidd-Key College, paid for the weekly newspaper and the joint 
annual named the Chromoscope and Key, and supported the 
orchestra, chorus, and the like.** 

In 1933 the North Texas Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, wishing to give full support to South- 
ern Methodist University, felt itself no longer in a position to be 
responsible for Kidd-Key College, and after declaring an indebt- 
edness of about $145,000, offered the entire assets of the institu- 
tion and the debts first to Edwin Kidd, and after his refusal, to 
the city of Sherman and/or Grayson County, Texas, who also 
refused the offer. The college was therefore to be closed, liqui- 
dated, and reverted to the bondholders.*® In June, 1935, the school 
closed with honor and dignity as the last graduating class of 
thirty-two young women received their diplomas and certificates 
from President Kidd. 

Many reasons have been given for the failure of the school to 
survive, but all of them have as a common ground the reason that 
the school had outlived its usefulness because its ideals and pur- 
poses were no longer sufficiently in demand. 


48Kidd-Key College Catalog, 1934-1935, PP. 49-50. 
49Minutes of the North Texas Annual Conference (Dallas, 1933) , unnumbered. 
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Che First Jron Furnace in Cevas 


ROBERT L. JONES 


HE PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL in Texas has made 

phenomenal growth since World War II. The industry 

is not new, however, for an iron furnace was built and 
operated in the state more than a century ago. 

Much has been written of some of the furnaces that were put 
into operation in the years just before and after the Civil War, 
but of the first furnace built in 1847 by Jefferson S. Nash, little 
is known. Because the records have been scattered and many 
have disappeared, Nash, the father of the iron industry in Texas, 
has become a legendary figure. The time and place of his death 
have not been determined, and as far as is known, his last resting 
place is an unmarked grave somewhere in Northeast Texas. 

A native of Georgia, born in 1804, Nash came to Texas by 
way of Tennessee. In 1846 he was settled as a planter in Cass 
County,? where he became enthusiastic over the possibilities of 
developing the iron resources of Northeast Texas. 

There has been much disagreement over the character of Nash’s 
business venture—even the location of his plant has been disputed 
—but these questions, it is believed, are no longer debatable. It 
is known that in 1847 Nash began the erection of a furnace on 
the Walter H. Gilbert headright.* The location was then in Cass 
County, about sixteen miles west of the thriving port city of 
Jefferson.* This area was later included in Marion County, which 
was created and organized in 1860. 

Nash planned to build a furnace for smelting ore and a foundry 
in which to make such items as the consuming public might 
demand. The furnace was built and successfully operated, but 


1United States Census, 1850 (MSS., Returns for Cass County, Texas, Archives, 
Texas State Library), 745. 


2Texas Confederate Home Registration Book (MSS., Archives, Texas State Li- 
brary) , 117. 
3Northern Standard (Clarksville), June 23, 1847. 
4Ibid. 
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the foundry was never completed,* although it was in operation 
from time to time on a limited scale. Failure to achieve greater 
success is not difficult to explain: a chronic shortage of capital, 
a dearth of experienced workmen, and inadequate and undevel- 
oped transportation facilities, as well as thin and scattered mar- 
kets, all combined to hinder Nash’s enterprise. 

When settlers from the United States first came to Texas, they 
recognized that the northeastern section of the state possessed 
extensive and rich iron ore deposits. Found over vast areas, the 
deposits were uneven, ranging from a few inches on the surface 
to a depth of more than fifty feet. The quality likewise ran the 
scale from mere traces to almost pure iron oxide.* 

The ore was for the most part limonite and hematite. In the 
area, too, there was a vast stand of hardwood available to make 
charcoal, used in smelting the ore, and fine clays for mixing and 
forming molds.’ These factors combined to impress the settlers 
with the fact that they were in a region almost unbelievably rich 
in iron, a most useful metal on the frontier. Nash was encouraged, 
along with other enterprising and ambitious planters, to believe 
it possible to utilize commercially this wealth in the metal that 
was the basis of society at the time. 

To test the feasibility of erecting a furnace, Nash placed ore in 
a brick kiln and fired it.* The result was a mass of iron heavily 
loaded with carbon and other impurities, which experimentation 
proved could be largely removed by hammering the metal as it 
cooled and hardened. The brick kiln experiment soon produced 
what appeared to be a good grade of iron. It was shown to neigh- 
bors and friends with a request for their ideas and judgment 
regarding the practicability of commercial production. 

Nash was greatly encouraged when the local residents pro- 
nounced the samples excellent, but further proof of the metal’s 
working qualities was needed before investments could safely be 


5Ibid., June 30, 1849. 

¢Edwin B. Eckel, “The Brown Ores of Eastern Texas,” United States Geological 
Survey, Bulletin No. 902, p. 7. 

TE. T. Dumble, First Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Texas, 1889 
(Austin, 18go0), xlii. 

8Northern Standard (Clarksville), August 2, 1848. 
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made in machinery and equipment for production on a large 
scale. Accordingly, pieces of the brick kiln product were sent to 
near-by blacksmiths, one of whom was John W. West at Clarks- 
ville.» West made the sample into a nail which he bent into the 
shape of a fishhook, straightened, and bent again some twenty 
times. When the nail did not break or crack, the blacksmith 
considered the test conclusive and pronounced the Cass County 
product as good as any he had ever seen. He described it as “of 
extraordinary fine grain and very malleable.”*® This seems to 
have been the general opinion in Northeast Texas among those 
who were supposed to be competent to judge qualities of iron. 

Nash was convinced that iron could be produced commercially 
from the East Texas ore. He was a prudent man, however, and 
to make doubly sure, he sent samples of ore and the smelted iron 
to Tennessee for analysis and additional tests. The reports were 
favorable, and plans were begun to start building a furnace." 

The furnace was erected on ground a few feet above the water 
of a small stream that flowed into Alley’s Creek, a tributary of 
Big Cypress Creek. Back of the furnace was a higher ridge, a 
rocky elevation along which vehicles drawn by horses or oxen 
carried the ore and fuel that were fed into the furnace.” 

No complete description of the furnace has been found, but 
from what is known, a fairly accurate picture can be drawn. Of 
masonry construction, the furnace had a rectangular or square 
floor with a depression to collect the molten metal. The walls 
were built up from the floor and gradually converged to form 
the base of the smokestack or chimney, probably square, which 
might be considered an extension or elevation of the walls. The 
portion of the structure between the floor and the chimney 
formed the combustion chamber called the bosh. Near the base 
of the walls was a series of holes—turyeres—through which air 
was forced by water, horse, or man power.** 


Ibid. 

10] bid. 

11Jbid., October 23, 1852. 

12Qbservation at the site of the foundry on January 26, 1958. 

18Ollie Singletary, A History of the Iron Industry of Northeast Texas (Master's 
thesis, East Texas State College, 1951) , 13. 
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When the furnace was ready, it was charged with ore, and with 
charcoal made from wood within the shadow of the chimney. 
Whether or not Nash used lime in his earliest operations is not 
known, but he was soon using it to reduce or eliminate the 
necessity for hammering the cooling metal to remove impurities. 
When lime was used, it was mixed with the ore, the charge 
containing one part lime to ten parts ore. To make 100 bushels 
of charcoal required five and one-half cords of wood, and it was 
a rule of thumb that 150 bushels of charcoal were needed to 
produce a ton of iron. For smelting iron, charcoal was considered 
superior to coke because charcoal had lower sulphur and ash 
content. Such a furnace was far from efficient, however, for metal 
loss was at least 20 per cent and the consumption of fuel was 
enormous.** 

Nash preferred to use the hematite ore known locally as “honey 
comb.” A seemingly inexhaustible supply of this material was 
available. A sample taken from the Nash mine in 1859 and an- 
alyzed for the state geologist showed: 


Moisture and matter volatile at red heat ........ 12.127 
76.604 


Nash not only built a furnace but planned and eventually 
constructed a small foundry for molding and making iron into 
salable products.** The nearest market, Jefferson, some twenty 
miles by dirt road from the plant, was the largest inland port, 
and a few years later reportedly the second largest city in the state. 
The wagon haul over unimproved roads, the transfer to river craft, 
the lengthy voyage, and the unloading and reshipment proved 
so expensive, however, that markets tended to remain localized. 

Other difficulties were scarcity of technical knowledge, insuf- 
ficient capital, and lack of managerial skill. Nash was neither a 
businessman nor a politician. His difficulties were rendered more 
formidable by the political events that preceded the Civil War. 


14] bid., 25ff. 
15Texas Almanac, 1861 (Galveston, 1861), 201. 
16Northern Standard (Clarksville), February 4, 1860. 
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Nash recognized his problems and sought aid from men with 
skill and knowledge of the iron industry in the older states. He 
persuaded David Browder, a man with experience in making and 
marketing iron, to remove to Texas and join the enterprise. 

In 1857, ten years after the furnace was built, the business was 
reorganized under the name of J. S. Nash and Company, but it 
was not incorporated. The active partners were Jefferson S. Nash, 
his son, William D. Nash, and David Browder, who seemed to 
have assumed the duties of plant manager or production en- 
gineer.’* 

One of the chief difficulties in the new organization was the 
lack of capital. On November 2, 1857, the company sent a long 
letter or petition to representatives of Cass County in Austin, 
Senator M. D. K. ‘Taylor and Representatives J. B. Henderson 
and Robert H. Ward,® who were asked to seek public aid for 
the company. It was pointed out that the manufacture of ‘“‘bar 
iron” had been started on a scale sufficient to supply “‘to a mate- 
rial extent the wants of this section of the state.” This had required 
a heavy outlay of capital and the expenditure of much time and 
anxiety incident to the launching of an infant industry in a new 
land. 

Another heavy outlay was incurred in procuring suitable ma- 
chinery. Some of the equipment had to be brought from the 
older states, and some it was necessary to make on the premises. 
It had also been necessary to recruit and transport experienced 
workmen from beyond the Mississippi. Since the company had 
been forced to make this great expenditure of funds and energy 
in putting into operation a branch of business which promised 
to add materially to the wealth of the state, to raise living stand- 
ards, and to encourage immigration, the legislators were asked to 
use their influence to procure a law or laws giving the company 
suitable recognition, encouragement, and relief by grants from 
the public domain.” 


17Ibid., June 19, 1858. 

18] bid. 

19Texas Iron Works to Messrs. Taylor, Henderson, and Ward, November 2, 1857 
(MSS., Memorials and Petitions, Archives, Texas State Library), File No. 70, 
Petition No. 58. 
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No definite acreage or value was mentioned. The petitioners 
suggested, however, that they believed the grant should be made 
in a spirit of “just liberality and public interest, a donation of 
public lands for the use of our business,” not for speculative pur- 
poses. Attention was directed to the fact that existing legislation 
in Texas and other states of the Union provided a precedent for 
such action. The lawmakers were told the company had no inten- 
tion or desire to enrich itself at the expense of the public but did 
need and conceived itself entitled to aid in the building of this 
vital segment of the country’s economy in which it was pio- 
neering.** 

The amount of land to be requested was left to the judgment 
of the legislators. It is, nevertheless, fairly clear that the partners 
had rather definite figures in mind. The petition contained this 
suggestion, “it does seem that we might expect fully as much as 
the state donates for a single mile or two of railroad.” At the 
time, railroads in most cases were offered sixteen sections for 
each mile of road constructed.”* 

The company did not pretend to be large or widely known. 
The petition announced the company post office as Alley’s Mill, 
Cass County, Texas, and declared that the business was “under 
the name and style of J. S. Nash and Company.” This was a 
modest assumption for the first Texas iron furnace, then in its 
tenth year of operation. The idea perhaps is further borne out 
by the fact that the name of the post office was changed to Nash’s 
Foundry on August 10, 1864.”* 

The petition brought some action. Senator Taylor introduced 
a bill designed to encourage the manufacture of iron in Texas.” 
There was long-drawn-out discussion. Men whose constituents 
were interested in other branches of industry sought to broaden 
the scope of the proposed measure, but while discussion dragged 
on and parliamentary maneuvering continued, politics came to 
absorb more and more of the public interest. This was during 
the heated gubernatorial campaign between Hardin R. Runnels 


21]bid. 

228. G. Reed, A History of Texas Railroads (Houston, 1941), 1§1. 

23Citizen Journal (Atlanta, Texas), Sixtieth Anniversary Edition, 1939. 

*Journal of the Senate of Texas, Seventh Biennial Session (Austin, 1857), 496. 
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and Sam Houston, and the state was seized by the issue of extreme 
pro-slavery demands opposed to unionism. 

No aid was forthcoming, but the company continued to oper- 
ate and even sought to expand. In January, 1858, Nash and his 
associates advertised in an area newspaper for heip;”* fifteen or 
twenty workmen were needed immediately, either free artisans 
or if necessary contract slave labor. Good working conditions and 
liberal wages were promised, but no figure was mentioned. One 
of the inducements offered was that the plant was within a short 
distance, eighteen miles, of Jefferson. This probably was intended 
to encourage applications from skilled workmen. The appeal said 
that the company was making and marketing a superior quality 
of bar iron,”* which seems to indicate that no other articles were 
being made. The furnace but not the foundry was in operation. 

A steady, if at times a light, flow of metal continued to leave 
the furnace. By early 1858 it was claimed that more than ten 
thousand pounds of iron had been sent to Jefferson from the 
Nash furnace.”" 

Local users were enthusiastic about the iron’s quality, insisting 
that it worked as well as Pennsylvania or Swedish iron, but the 
foundry had not been completed and neither the quality nor the 
quantity of production met fully the desire of the company. More 
floor space as well as new and modern machinery was needed. 
The bars being turned out were not always uniform either in 
width or thickness,?* which caused some inconvenience and waste 
in certain types of processing. 

The business continued to face herculean problems. Chief of 
these were the old familiar ones: lack of capital and equipment 
and difficulties of transportation. Since the plant had been suc- 
cessful in smelting and in the initial stages of molding and fash- 
ioning metal utensils, the local editor felt sure that the installation 
of proper machinery would eliminate most of the trouble. When 
the bars could be made an even, uniform width and thickness, 


25Northern Standard (Clarksville) , January 23, 1858. 
26] bid. 

27] bid., February 20, 1858. 
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the output would not be sufficient to meet the demand without 
further plant expansion.” 

When political agitation subsided, the legislature labored to 
produce a bill acceptable to everyone for encouraging industrial 
development in Texas. The measure was not yet on the statute 
books, but the Nash company decided to place itself in the most 
favorable position to profit by the expected law or laws, if and 
when they became effective, by applying for a charter of incor- 
poration. On January go, 1858, Senator Taylor introduced a bill 
to incorporate the Nash Iron, Steel and Copper Manufacturing 
Company. The rules of the Senate were suspended and the bill 
read a second time; the rules were suspended again, the bill read 
a third time, and approved by a vote of twenty-six to nothing.*° 
The House of Representatives approved the measure, and on 
February 4, 1858, it was sent to Governor Hardin R. Runnels for 
his signature. 

Plans for expansion were pushed with vigor, and efforts were 
made to secure aid and marketing connections in the older sec- 
tions of the country. Browder, with samples of ore, iron, and 
manufactured articles, made a trip to the eastern states.** He 
sought markets, machinery, and technical help, and let it be 
known that he would not refuse capital but expected funds to be 
supplied by action of the Texas government. 

The materials that Browder took were submitted to the judg- 
ment of those who knew iron ore and the manufacturing tech- 
nique thereof, as well as to all others who were interested. The 
samples were examined and rigidly tested. In every case the Texas 
product was found to possess superior qualities and was declared 
suitable for the production of the finest quality steel such as then 
was imported for the manufacture of cutlery and surgical in- 
struments.*? 

Contacts having been made in the East, Browder returned in 
June, 1858, with glowing reports of the success of his mission. 
He claimed to have made an agreement with a man, whose name 


29Tbid. 

30Journal of the Senate of Texas, Seventh Biennial Session, 496. 
31Northern Standard (Clarksville), June 19, 1858. 
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seems to have escaped the record, thoroughly acquainted with 
the machinery and processes used in the manufacture of every 
quality of iron and steel. This person was currently under con- 
tract, but his employment would expire the following September, 
at which time he had promised to come to Texas.** 

The record does not make clear whether this person was to 
become a partner in the Nash company or was to take over the 
manufacturing portion of the business as owner and operator. 
At any rate, he promised to build a rolling mill and install all 
other machinery needed for the production of articles made from 
iron then in general use or for which a demand might arise.** 
Prospects for the iron industry in Northeast Texas seemed bright; 
both capital and technical skill sufficient to meet every need were 
promised. Only the difficulties of transportation remained to be 
overcome. 

The company did not wait for the legislature to pass the general 
measure designed to aid manufacturing. This was fortunate, for 
Nash and his associates were destined never to receive any mate- 
rial aid from the government. The expansion program was 
promptly and confidently launched. The foundry was enlarged 
and retooled, at least in part, and began the production of some 
new lines. By early 1860 the company could boast of casting many 
articles ranging from stoves to wagon boxes. Every article, it was 
claimed, was made in as neat and durable a manner and style as 
similar articles produced at any other foundry in the United 
States.** 

The iron industry in Northeast Texas appeared to be flourish- 
ing. About this time the Jefferson Herald announced that a “gen- 
tleman of wealth and energy” was purchasing machinery for an- 
other foundry to be built on an extensive scale near Jefferson. 
When this plant went into production, the Herald boasted, North- 
east Texas would be able to supply a large and ever-expanding 
market with the finest items manufactured from iron.** 

Conditions changed quickly. The Civil War came and business 
deteriorated. There was an increase in the need for iron, but 
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‘Texas was far away and prepared to produce only a small amount 
compared to the need. Cass County was a long distance from the 
seat of war. To transport goods would require a tedious journey 
over poorly improved wagon roads, and long, sluggish water 
routes. Capital became increasingly hard to get, while manpower 
was drawn into the military service leaving fewer and fewer ren 
for industry. 

The partners were loyal to the Southern cause, and the com- 
pany determined to do what it could to meet the crisis. Encour- 
aging news came from Austin when the extra session of the Eighth 
Legislature, on April 8, 1861, invited the Confederate govern- 
ment to utilize the fine iron supply in Cass and Marion counties. 
The joint resolution suggested the propriety and importance of 
placing an ordnance plant in the area.**7 Without waiting for 
further developments, or possibly to encourage or hasten action 
at Richmond, the Nash Company began the conversion of its 
plant to military production. The necessary machinery that could 
be procured or made was installed. Within three months the com- 
pany announced that it would soon begin to turn out rifles for 
the Confederate Army. Nash also claimed to be prepared, if the 
need should arise and the equipment could be procured, to cast 
rifled cannon as well as to make shot and shell.** 

The venture into the production of military supplies followed 
the unfortunate path of many earlier brave efforts to develop 
new products. Some cannon balls were made, but if any guns 
were produced there is no record of the fact. The Confederate 
government did not take advantage of the 1861 offer. 

As the war progressed, casting and malleable iron became in- 
creasingly scarce in the trans-Mississippi region. The shortage 
grew so acute that early in 1863 the Texas legislature began con- 
sidering measures for encouraging at the state level the produc- 
tion of iron. This led to the passage of an act to aid manufactures 
by giving a section of the public domain for every $1,000 of cap- 
ital invested in the business.*® This was the principle for which 
Nash had memorialized the legislature in 1857. 


37H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , V, 61. 

38Northern Standard (Clarksville), July 27, 1861. 

39Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, V, 676. 
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While the measure was making its slow way through the legis- 
lative mill, preparations were made for taking full advantage of 
whatever aid might be offered. The Nash Iron, Steel and Copper 
Company reorganized, and on March 5, 1863, reincorporated 
under the name of the Texas Iron Company.*® New and perhaps 
broader interests were indicated by the addition of more men of 
means and influence as stockholders. Among the charter members 
were Jefferson S. Nash, William D. Nash, James Alley, and Josiah 
D. Perry. It appears that David Browder was not connected with 
the new company.** 

The legislature followed its attempt to encourage the produc- 
tion of iron by placing additional laws on the statute books. The 
same year the Texas State Military Board was reorganized and 
directed to “erect and put into operation one or more furnaces 
at such place or places as may be selected by the Board.’’*? The 
Texas Iron Company, a goiig concern already in production, 
was ready to participate in the state’s effort to increase the output 
of iron. 

The new laws, however, were construed to apply only to new 
endeavors, not to concerns then in production. The Texas Iron 
Company was considered a business in being when the laws were 
enacted and, therefore, not eligible for aid. Because the company 
could not muster sufficient influence to change the construction 
placed upon the law, the Nash enterprise received no gift of 
public land. Thrown back upon its own dwindling resources in 
a war-dominated economy, the company was able to do little 
more than smelt some iron and make a few castings. 

‘Toward the end of the war, the company sold its holdings, in- 
cluding ‘‘an accumulation of a large amount of pig iron,” to the 
George A. Kelley Iron Company. The plant was dismantled and 
the movable equipment hauled by ox-wagon to Kellyville, four 
miles west of Jefferson.** The abandoned furnace was left to de- 
teriorate and fall apart, a grim monument to the first venture 
into the iron industry in Texas. 


bid., 643. 
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Charles Drake Ferris 


Unknown Veteran of San Jacinto 


WALTER McCAUSLAND 


retold many times. Waged late in the afternoon of Thurs- 

day, April 21, 1836, the fierce engagement lasted only 
eighteen minutes, although pursuit of fugitives of Santa Anna’s 
shattered Mexican forces continued until dark. The battle-weary 
Texans who returned that night to their encampment had suf- 
fered amazingly light casualties; but they had routed with heavy 
slaughter a numerically superior opposing force, and they had 
captured its leader. They had saved their homes from destruction; 
they had broken for all time Mexican control of a vast, rich 
territory. They had avenged the ruthless, bloody massacres of 
Travis and his men at the Alamo, and of Fannin and his army at 
Goliad. 

In the fittingly impressive and inspiring San Jacinto Monu- 
ment, present-day Texans commemorate the heroes of San Jacinto 
and others who helped to win independence for Texas. Focal 
points in the architectural design of the two main exhibition 
halls at the base of the monument are two massive bronze plaques, 
topped with the laurel-wreathed Lone Star. On one are the names 
of 899 officers and men of the Texan Army who took part in the 
battle of April 21, 1836, or in the skirmish of the previous day. 
On the other are the names of 237 of their comrades who, by 
order of General Sam Houston, remained at the camp opposite 
Harrisburg to care for the sick and the baggage, and to act as 
rear guard. 

Houston’s official muster rolls, which were published a short 
time after the engagement, stated that he had 845 men who 
took part in the action.’ In recent years, painstaking study has 


T= story of the battle of San Jacinto has been told and 
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verified claims that other names should be added to the Honor 
Roll of the Battle. Prior to his death in 1956, Louis W. Kemp of 
Houston spent much time and effort in scholarly research on this 
subject. At the time the museum plaques were cast, they gave the 
name of every San Jacinto veteran then known to Kemp, but his 
last published list, dated 1951, adds the names of 11 veterans of 
the battle and of 10 members of the rear guard, bringing the 
totals to g10 and 247.7 

Omitted from that Honor Roll is the name of Charles Drake 
Ferris of Buffalo, New York. Kemp had become convinced from 
information supplied by the writer, however, that Ferris had 
taken part in the battle. Here, for the first time, is set forth the 
evidence that Charles Drake Ferris should be honored as a hither- 
to unknown veteran of San Jacinto. 

Ferris, not yet twenty-three years of age, left Buffalo on Novem- 
ber 18, 1835, at a time of great financial stress in that infant city. 
To him, as to many other young adventurers, the Texan struggle 
for independence offered hope of fame and fortune. He took with 
him letters of introduction to Sam Houston and to the Latin- 
American patriot, Lorenzo de Zavala, who in March of the fol- 
lowing year became vice-president of the provisional government 
of Texas. Ferris left behind in Buffalo his mother, two half-sisters, 
and his bride of a year and a half, four months with child. 

Following the usual route of the times, Ferris passed through 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, and thence down the Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans. His brother, Warren Angus Ferris, who 
had returned to Buffalo on December 9, 1835, after six years of 
adventure in the Rocky Mountains, wrote on February 7, 1836, 
that the family had received several letters from Charles.* These 
have not been preserved; but one dated January 1 at New Orleans 
informed those at home that Charles was to sail the next day in 
the brig Brutus, bound for Matagorda, near the mouth of the 
Colorado River.‘ 


2Handbook of Texas (2 vols.; Austin, 1952), II, 554. 

3Warren A. Ferris to Joshua F. Lovejoy, February 7, 1836 (MS., Ferris-Lovejoy 
Correspondence, in possession of Walter McCausland) . 

‘Charles D. Ferris to Lovejoy family, January 1, 1836 (MS., Sarah P. Lovejoy 
Letter Book, in possession of Howard Stuart, Kennebunk, Maine) . 
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On February 22, 1836, Charles wrote that he was on the way 
to headquarters of the Texan Army at San Antonio.* He could not 
have arrived in Texas at a more crucial time. Open warfare be- 
tween Mexican and Texan forces had broken out months before. 
On March 2, 1836, delegates to the first Constitutional Conven- 
tion at Washington-on-the-Brazos signed the declaration of inde- 
pendence from Mexico, and two days later General Sam Houston 
was elected supreme commander of the Texan military forces. 
Land bounties were offered to those who should serve in the 
army; and the convention published an appeal to the people of 
the United States, calling for money, supplies, and troops. 

Mexican advance forces under command of Santa Anna reached 
San Antonio on February 22, and demanded surrender of the 
Texan forces at the Alamo. The demand was indignantly refused; 
in the final bloody assault of Sunday, March 4, some 182 Texans 
died, having killed or wounded more than 1500 of their foes. 
On Palm Sunday, March 27, by order from Santa Anna, 330 of 
Fannin’s men who had been captured at Goliad a week earlier 
were butchered. 

In rage and resentment the people demanded that these slaugh- 
ters be avenged and the enemy driven from the country. There 
was sharp criticism of Houston’s tactics of the next few weeks— 
a retreat and gathering of forces for a decisive battle at a time 
and under circumstances of his choosing. But the commander’s 
moves were justified at San Jacinto, where on April 21, 1836, he 
trapped and destroyed Santa Anna’s army, and the Texan battle- 
cry, “Remember the Alamo! Remember Goliad!”’ became a shout 
of triumph. 

There is no record of the movements of Charles Drake Ferris 
between February 22 and San Jacinto Day. An account of the 
battle, illustrated by a sketch of the field showing relative posi- 
tions of the opposing forces, appeared on June 15, 1836, in the 
Daily Commercial Advertiser of Buffalo, New York. This account, 
probably unknown to most students of Texan history, was written 
by Horace P. Chamberlain from Texas, to his father in Buffalo. 


It said in part: 
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their spies, which put our side in possession of 
all informatiog relative to Santa Anna’s move- 
ments. Housfbn resolved to encounter him at 
Harrisburgh, but on reaching that place, they 
ascertained that he had gone to Washington.— 


three hundred men, and by a forggd march of 
thirty-five miles, came up with the enemy—his 
cavalry commenced and sustained the battle, un- 
supported by either the artillery or infantry, for 
haffan hour, and retreated in good order, without 
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with a reinforcement of five hundred men. The 
following morning the bridge was burnt by order 
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A sketch of the San Jacinto Battlefield that appeared in the Daily Commercial 
Advertiser (Buffalo, New York), June 15, 1836. The sketch, which shows the 
relative positions of the opposing forces, accompanied an account that was 


written from Texas by Horace P. Chamberlain to his father in Buffalo. 
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Charles D. Ferris, formerly of Buffalo, is here, and belongs to 
the army—he is aide to Governor Robinson. He was in the en- 
gagement, and narrowly escaped death. In the first charge on the 
enemy, he was attacked by a Mexican soldier, who attempted to 
bayonet him, seeing Ferris’ rifle had missed fire. At the charge made 
at him by the soldier, his horse sprang to one side and threw him, 
but fortunately falling on his feet, he killed the advancing foe with 
the butt of his gun. Three days after the battle I visited the field, 
which was literally covered for ten miles with the dead. Santa Anna 
has offered to recognize the independence of Texas and pay the 
expenses of the war, on condition of being set at liberty.® 


A few details were added on June 27, 1836, by Sarah P. Lovejoy, 
half-sister of Charles Ferris, in a letter to her brother Joshua, 
then at Dexter, Michigan. Sarah wrote: 


The last letter we had from Charles was dated the twenty-second 
of April, the day after the battle of San Jacinto and Santa Anna’s 
capture. He was then well—delighted with the country, and in good 
spirits. He then thought their next movement would be to San An- 
tonio to endeavour to retake it. He was in a hurry and wrote but 
little. Horace Chamberlain is in Texas and was with Charles April 23. 
When he wrote home he said that Charles had a narrow escape in 
the battle of the gist. In the heat of the engagement a Mexican at 
a distance of five paces fired his musket at him, which he avoided; 
but his horse was frightened at the report and threw him. However 
for once good luck was his. He alighted on his feet, and the Mexi- 
can rushed upon him with his bayonet, but Charles was too quick 
for him and saved his own life, with the loss of part of his rifle .. . 
Charles is Aide-de-Camp to Governor Robinson. He writes that 
he shall have about five thousand four hundred acres of land to 
repay him for going there.” 

Chamberlain’s circumstantial account of the battle, written 
apparently on the scene and within a few days of the event, leaves 
no doubt of his belief that Charles Ferris was a participant. Sarah 
Lovejoy’s mention of Ferris’ reference to the ‘next’? movement 
of the army reinforces the point. 

After the battle Ferris obtained from James W. Robinson a 
letter of introduction to General Thomas J. Rusk, addressed as 
Commander of the Army of Texas. The letter, dated Camp at 
Harrisburgh on May g, 1836, reads: 


8Daily Commercial Advertiser (Buffalo, New York), June 15, 1836. 
7Sarah P. Lovejoy to Joshua Ferris Lovejoy, June 27, 1836 (MS., Ferris-Lovejoy 
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Permit me to introduce to your favourable notice my friend Col. 
C. D. Ferris. He proposes raising a company of Cavalry, and as he 
understands the sword exercise & other duties of a corps of Cavalry 
& is a young man of a classic education & morals, habits & tried 
valor, I think he will be an ornament to the Army.® 


The reference to the “tried valor” of Ferris, written less than 
three weeks after San Jacinto, by an acknowledged veteran of 
that engagement, should have some weight as supporting evidence. 

Much more explicit is an article in the Western Literary Mes- 
senger, a publication of which Ferris became editor after his 
return to Buffalo. In the edition of January 11, 1843, an unnamed 
author wrote in praise of Colonel Juan N. Almonte, then minister 
from Mexico to the United States. Although unsigned, the article 
hardly could have been written by anyone other than Charles D. 
Ferris, and a family notation ascribes it to him. It gives a detailed 
report of Almonte’s personal appearance and character as the 
writer had observed them “a few years since’; it concludes 
with an account of Almonte’s behavior at San Jacinto, where he 
was aide-de-camp to Santa Anna: 


When Santa Anna invaded Texas in the spring of 1836, Col. 
Almonte accompanied him in the capacity of Aide-de-camp, and 
in the disastrous affair at San Jacinto behaved with remarkable 
courage and address. 

Immediately upon the line of his army being broken by the 
desperate charge of the Texians, Santa Anna fled from the field 
of battle, followed by all his mounted officers and cavalry. Not so 
Almonte. On foot he headed the broken force of the Mexican in- 
fantry, which he partly rallied and held in something like order 
during the remainder of the action, exposing his person constantly 
in the hottest of that deadly fire, before which his soldiers fell like 
corn beneath the sickle, heaping the ground around him with their 
corpses. When further retreat was impossible and resistance had be- 
come the mere madness of despair, but not till then, did Almonte 
think of surrender. 

His own force was by this time reduced to a bare remnant of 
some two hundred and fifty or three hundred men, out of above 
seventeen hundred with which the Texian attack had been met, 
and more than that number of the enemy, flushed and eager with 
conquest, and burning with hate and revenge, were pressing him 


8James W. Robinson to Thomas J. Rusk, May g, 1836 (MS., Thomas J. Rusk 
Papers, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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close, and pouring in a heavy and most destructive fire. Few men 
could under such circumstances have displayed a more cool and 
intrepid heroism than did Almonte, and it was beyond question 
the means of saving his own life and that of his followers. 

There was every reason to think that the infuriate Texians were 
determined to avenge the massacre of Travis and Fannin, by a literal 
extermination of their defeated foes. His men were falling thickly 
on every side, resistance was out of the question, the battle had 
already become a mere massacre, there was no time for hesitation 
or reflection, delay was death. Such was the situation of affairs when 
Col. Almonte, with singular presence of mind and the most devoted 
and exalted courage, seized a flag-staff, to which he hastily fixed a 
white handkerchief, and advanced himself (his affrighted soldiers 
following and clinging to him as their only hope and stay) through 
the literal hurricane of bullets that poured in upon them, and with 
calm intrepidity confronted the mad host of opposers, displayed and 
called attention to his signal, and surrendered himself and the shat- 
tered remnants of his force prisoners of war. 

It is doubtful if a single man would have been spared but for 
the surprising bravery and composure of Almonte, which command- 
ed the respect of the victorious Texians, calmed their excitement, and 
cooled their animosity. There was a noble and lofty chivalry in this 
self exposure and devoted daring, akin to that of Napoleon at Lodi, 
which they could not help admiring and sympathising with. The 
firing ceased, the surrender was accepted, and the survivors saved. 
Ourself a witness to this act of heroic gallantry, it gives us pleasure 
to record it.° (Emphasis added.) 


The Western Literary Messenger had a purely local circulation 
of only about 1800 copies in Buffalo and western New York. 
Therefore this circumstantial account of the battle of San Jacinto, 
and its direct assertion that its author fought in that decisive 
engagement, will be new to most readers. Supported by the Cham- 
berlain story in the Commercial Advertiser of June 15, 1836, by 
family recognition of Charles Ferris as a San Jacinto veteran, and 
by Robinson’s commendation of his “tried valor,” it leaves little 
room for doubt that Charles Ferris should be honored as one who 
fought in the crucial battle for Texan independence. 

One difficulty, in addition to the fact that his name does not 
appear on any known list of San Jacinto veterans, is the absence 
of any record that either Ferris or his heirs ever claimed a dona- 
tion certificate for land, as granted for battle participation. A 


®Western Literary Messenger (Buffalo, New York), January 11, 1843. 
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bounty certificate for army service was approved on July 11, 1860, 
by the ornate signature of Sam Houston, and patent was issued 
on May 18, 1878 (File 1534 Fannin Bounty). This, however, is 
quite different from a donation certificate granted for participa- 
tion in a specific battle. 

The point cannot be explained by presuming that either 
Charles Ferris or his family were unaware of his rights. His 
brother, Warren, writing from Nacogdoches on July 18, 1838, 
said: “I am doubtful about your getting all the land you expected 
although besides the league and labor you will get a donation of 
640 acres for being at San Jacinto and perhaps military scrip for 
services if you demand it.”?? It may be that the claim was 
never processed because Charles disappeared from home in 1849, 
perhaps intending to return to Texas. 

Five weeks after the battle of San Jacinto, General Rusk or- 
dered Major Isaac W. Burton and his company of twenty mounted 
rangers to scour the coast from Guadalupe to Refugio. Ferris was 
a member of this party, which performed the spectacular feat of 
capturing three enemy vessels and thus earned the name of Horse 
Marines. Ferris is listed in the company roster, as given on page 
183 of the army rolls in the General Land Office, and discovered 
by the indefatigable scholar, L. W. Kemp.”* 

In the summer of 1836 Charles Ferris returned to Buffalo. 
There, for the first time in eight years, he met his brother, War- 
ren Angus Ferris, home from his Rocky Mountain adventures. 
Together they prepared for publication the journal that Warren 
had kept. This journal, with its accompanying manuscript map 
of the fur country, was destined to be recognized later as an im- 
portant contribution to the literature of the Old West.'? Warren 
Ferris had some dreams of returning to the West. Apparently 
Charles was the more persuasive, for they decided to go together 
to Texas. In a long letter of advice to his half-brother, Joshua 
Ferris Lovejoy, Charles Ferris wrote on November 20, 1836: 


10Warren A. Ferris to Joshua F. Lovejoy, July 18, 1838 (MS., Ferris-Lovejoy 
Correspondence, in possession of Walter McCausland) . 

11Burton’s Mounted Rangers (MSS., Rolls of the Army of the Republic of 
Texas, General Land Office), 183. 

12Warren A. Ferris, Life in the Rocky Mountains (Denver, 1940) . 
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I shall then soon return to Texas and there win wealth and fame 
or perish in the attempt, perhaps the latter, as I shall be engaged 
in military operations against either the Mexicans or Indians, and 
hold the commission of a captain in the battalion of rangers (Dra- 
goons) instituted principally to protect the frontiers against Indian 
depredation, and give security to the otherwise defenceless settlers 
in the prosecution of their peaceful avocations. Warren will ac- 
company me to that country ... More than five thousand acres 
of land I have acquired in Texas, but of course it will yield me 
nothing for the present, and I may be killed. In that event comfort 
your mother and your sisters, and be a brother and a friend to my 
wife and child. Deny yourself, let me beg of you, all frivolous and 
unnecessary expenses—and devote your energies and affections and 
means to comfort, soothe and assist them until they shall no longer 
need.18 

This brotherly duty performed, Charles Ferris left Buffalo 
shortly thereafter, apparently in the company as far as Louisville 
of Lyman Rathbun, who had jumped his bail while under indict- 
ment with his brother, Benjamin, for huge forgeries. Ferris was 
joined at Louisville by his brother, Warren, and they sailed on 
the steamer Henry Clay to New Orleans, where they arrived on 
December go, 1836. In April he was reported to have resigned his 
commission in the army, and was about to enter the surveying 
business with his brother Warren in Nacogdoches. Here it was 
arranged that Charles should edit the Texas Chronicle while J. W. 
Burton, associated with that newspaper, should continue in sur- 
veying, with the profits of the two enterprises to be divided 
equally. 

In August, 1837, Charles Ferris returned to Buffalo, intending 
to make only a short visit. He was arrested, however, because of 
his connection with the escape of Lyman Rathbun, and the case 
dragged on for many months before he was cleared. Meanwhile 
Ferris associated himself with Thomas L. Nichols in publishing 
the Buffalonian, a weekly newspaper, at a salary—sometimes paid 
—of $15 a week. 

An amusing incident occurred in the presidential campaign of 
1840. Partisans of Harrison and Tyler offered a silver cup as a 
prize for the best campaign song. The winner was Charles Ferris, 


18Charles D. Ferris to Joshua Ferris Lovejoy, November 20, 1836 (MS., Ferris- 
Lovejoy Correspondence, in possession of Walter McCausland) . 
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well known as an ardent exponent of the opposite political party. 

Later he became associated with Albert Brisbane in editing the 
Phalanx, one of the first daily newspapers this side of the Atlantic 
devoted to social reform as preached by Charles Fourier. Ferris 
augmented his meager literary earnings by working as a clerk in 
the Buffalo post office. In July, 1842, he became editor and part 
owner of the Western Literary Messenger, and in January of the 
next year he began serial publication of the journal of Warren 
Angus Ferris, under the title “Life in the Rocky Mountains.” 
Thus was preserved an interesting and important record of the 
early fur trade. 

The Messenger failed to prove itself a profitable enterprise; 
and in 1844 Ferris became an editorial writer for the Buffalo 
Courier. In October of 1849, feeling the constant pressure of ill 
health, he determined to leave Buffalo. His plans were indefinite, 
and for some reason the family heard little from him. A year later 
he wrote that he was in Canada and somewhat improved in health. 
But he never returned home, and the mystery of his latter days 
has never been resolved. On May 21, 1853, Sarah Lovejoy wrote: 


Until June (1851) we heard no more, when the merchants of 
St. Peters wrote that he had left Sidney in Cape Breton for that 
place on the 24th of December in ’50—about which time terrible 
storms swept the western coast of the Atlantic—and as five months 
had elapsed without the vessel reaching that port, and as the owners 
of the ship in Sidney had received no intelligence of her, they 
could not but consider the vessel lost with all her passengers. Since 
then we have heard from them several times, but no tidings of the 
ship Unicorn have ever come to hand. And yet there are so many 
miraculous escapes at sea, that I cannot quite give him up. But if 
I never see him this side the grave, I bear the highest testimony to 
his worth as a son and brother. If it had not been for his unwearied 
watchfulness and unceasing exertions we never could have retained 
one foot of the land we now hold.* 


14Mrs. Hiram (Sarah P. Lovejoy) Damon to C. A. (Joshua) Lovejoy (MS., in 
possession of Walter McCausland) . 
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Chomas W. Rell Letters 


Edited by LLERENA FRIEND 


[The following is a continuation of the letters of Thomas W. Bell, 
the first section of which appeared in the July, 1959, Quarterly.] 


Jones P.O. Austin County REPUBLIC OF TEXAS 


DEAR FATHER, 

It is with unfeigned gratitude I can answer you that I feel 
towards you as a son should ever feel towards a parent who has ever 
been the guardian of my infancy and the giver of my existence. I 
would be basely wanting in gratitude did I listen with a deaf ear 
to a parent or parents who have ever shown their love to me by their 
counsels and advice. Often have I felt the need of parental advice and 
affection while sojourning in this land of strangers; And how often! 
how often! do I experience the want of that solacing balm described 
in that best of all books the Bible. I cannot tell why I have not 
embraced it long ago not for want of religious instruction and a 
good example, for I have been blessed with both. Your brief com- 
munications at the last of my brother’s letter have at length met 
my eye but not before some one else had perused it. I left Austin 
City before Christmas last winter and my letters being directed 
there I never received them until now and the one in which your 
epistle was enclosed was sent from Austin to Rutersville?* by some 
unknown friend and was there taken out and read by Aunt Mary 
King. As to what John A. King owes it is a very dull chance about 
getting it now for he is making very little and is worse than nothing 
in Miss. which I foresaw before I left. I may get it but it will be 
in such a way that it wiil look like nothing when I do get it. Prob- 
ably the hint he received from reading your letter may push him up 
a little. As to my trip I started here it was with the most flattering 


26“Rutersville is a town six miles south-east of Lagrange. The tract upon which 
it is built, was purchased in the spring of 1838, and a town laid off, for the 
purpose of erecting and endowing a college. Since that time about two hundred 
houses have been erected; a charter has been procured for the institution, and it 
is now in successful operation. It is one of the most pleasant situations in the coun- 
try, and surrounded by a rich and very abundant neighborhood.”—Bonnell, 
Topographical Description of Texas, 58. 
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prospects of gain. I left home with the determination not to come 
to Texas but when I arrived at Grenada the prospect seemed so fair 
and finding all prospects at an end respecting the ill fated bacon 
that I determined to embrace it and we should have done well had 
it not been for the Cherokee Indians?* who broke out just before 
we reached Texas. I cannot determine to stay in this country because 
I do not like it or at least no part I have yet seen. I do not think 
the climate adapted to my constitution entirely although I have 
enjoyed better health the greater part of the time since my residence 
here than for several years before. ‘The water agrees well with me and 
I have no doubt but the country further north would be more agree- 
able to one accustomed to a climate so far north as I have been raised 
but the settlements do not extend far enough north yet nor will for 
a [num]ber of years and I have no predilection for a frontier life. 
Teachers are much in quest here and can generally obtain a fair 
price for their labours and I think I can make something at the 
business; certainly more than in Tenn. My debtors have no right 
to complain. You say you do not know what I would go [at] to 
make money there and therefore I think they should not think 
hard of my being away for they must know that my object was not 
to evade my debts. I would scorn such a thing though I am aware 
of what reports may be in circulation in that country and also 
perfectly aware of the pain it must cost you but I hope to be able 
to overcome all these difficulties before a great while and if nothing 
else would take me back that would be a sufficient reason why I 
should return at as short a period as possible. Thos. Bell was well 
when I heard from him. 

This country taken generally is better adapted to farming than 
you suppose. The lands commonly in this part of the country as 
far as I have seen, that is western Texas as the part west of the 
Brassos [sic] is commonly denominated, consists of three kinds of 
soil. viz, the black stiff prairie or as it is called here hog wallow 
prairie so called because it is filled with little holes or hollows caused 
by the soil cracking in the summer and crumbling in the winter 
or rainy season. It is sometimes in regular ridges which gives it 
the appearance of having been cultivated. This land is not esteemed 
because it is difficult to bring into a state of cultivation and because 
it is not easily cultivated at any time but it resists the effects of 
drought better than milder lands and is sometimes preferred on 
that account. The second general class is the sandy prairie. This 
constitutes a large proportion of the prairie lands and is highly 
esteemed for its fertility and easy cultivation. The third class is 
the post oak lands which [is] commonly sandy though it is some- 
times stiff. These constitute the general features of the soil of Texas 


27The Cherokee War took place in the Henderson and Van Zandt county area 
in July, 1839. 
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nor do these differ greatly in fertility from each other though there 
are some exceptions. The creek and river bottoms vary from these 
classes of course the Brassos [sic] bottoms particularly being com- 
posed of a rich brown aluvious soil surpassed perhaps by no nature 
soil. On the bottoms the timber common to rich soils is found; 
consisting of elm ash hackberry &c. Cedar glades also consist of 
light rich soil though the rocks are often near. I thought I could 
give you some idea [of] Texas lands on this page but I find the 
compass of a letter will embrace but little of what I could say on 
the subject. I have the honor to subscribe myself your filial and 


affectionate son. 
Tuos. W. BELL 


Jones P.O. Repusiic or Texas August 17th 1840 
DEAR BROTHER. 

I am enjoying very good health and have been ever since I wrote 
you last. The health of the country is still not very good. Many 
persons still are sick and it is a general thing all over the country 
so far as I have heard. Aunt Mary King has been very ill but has 
recovered. Rufus and Caroline are both sick at this time but not 
dangerous. John A. is as usual, not daunted by climate or weather 
and very little by change of fortune unless it is to be a little more 
energetic. Thos. Bell I have not heard from since my last, and I 
know nothing of Jas. Bell except Aunt Sarah?* says in writing to 
Aunt Mary that she intended to have written by him to this country 
but he was disappointed in coming so I presume he is in Miss. 
I wrote a copy of the epistle to James Neel?® to James Bell and sent 
it to Thos. as it was concerning his father’s family. Thos. K. Nelson 
is sick though not dangerous and talks of returning to the States, 
and I am not certain but I may follow his example as money is 
so scarce here that I can hardly get enough of Texas money to pay 
postage since I have to pay 56 cts and 75 cts on each letter. ‘Texas 
money and the Government itself is at a very low ebb the laziest 
and triflingest kind of men at the head of affairs. Indeed the Presi- 
dent*® himself cannot see an inch beyond his own nose and is a 
perfect old granny and all his acts and his course in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the nation show the [sic] he is the dupe of 
the designing. The Comanche Indians paid us a friendly visit lately 
took and burnt one town and besieged another for several hours and 
went off after murdering several persons at and near both places 


28Mrs. W. C. Chambers in Grenada, Mississippi. 

29James Neel Bell was the second son of John and Margaret (Neel) Bell, who 
lived in Southland, Kentucky. John Bell was a younger brother of William Adam 
Bell. Three of the Bell brothers (Robert E., William A., and John) had sons 
named Thomas and James; so positive identification is. often difficult. 


380Mirabeau B. Lamar. 
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took with them two ladies prisoners*! and several negroes with a 
great number of horses and mules and about 20 or go thousand 
dollars worth of merchandise. These Indians passed when going 
into the settlement within 25 or 30 miles of the City of Austin 
making a large trail for their number was about 300 squaws and all. 

The proper authorities did nothing to stop them or even to see 
what they were doing or where they were going. This is one proof 
of the lameness of the government to suffer 150 or 200 Indian war- 
riors to march 120 miles beyond the frontier past the soldiers un- 
molested and murder citizens and burn down towns with impunity. 
They were entirely unmolested until they had done all the mischief 
they intended viz burned Linnville a small town just building on 
Labaca Bay west of Matagorda which is at the mouth of Colorado 
and taken all the goods and anything else they wanted and were 
moving slowly and independently away when the people turning 
[sic] out from all quarters and gave pursuit. On the 12th Col. 
Burleson*? and Gen. Huston** with 200 men volunteers and regulars 
fell in with them on their return about 20[?] miles from Austin 
and gave them a complete route [sic] killed about 40 of them and 
wounded a great many more retook all the plunder they had taken 
and pursued them 15 miles when they dispersed in a bottom. The 
two ladies who were captured by them were retaken but one was 
killed when the battle began and the other wounded. A negro woman 
also whom they had taken was wounded badly. They were deter- 
mined to kill their prisoners when they had to leave them. The 
Texians did not lose a man in killed;*+ there was several wounded 
though not mortally. These Indians had floged[?] 140 men near 
Victoria the place they besieged. There was 140 men within one 
hours march of them when they were attacked and had these 
reached in time they would probably have cut them off entirely. 
I have been thus particular because I apprehend that the report 
against it reaches there will have been magnified greatly probably 
to several thousand Indians and many towns laid waste and a great 
many people killed and taken prisoners for the number was mag- 
nified greatly even at this short distance from the scene of action. 
I was on my march towards the scene that tries mens souls when 
I heard the fun was all over and I had to return mortified at not 
reaching the place for I felt like fighting. Preparing to follow Indians 
is a very small job here. A man prepares a few days provision, 


31Mrs. Crosby and Mrs. H. D. Watts. See John Holmes Jenkins, III, Recollec- 
tions of Early Texas (Austin, 1958), 61n, 62; Rena Maverick Green (ed.), 
Memoirs of Mary A. Maverick (San Antonio, 1921), 49. The raid on Victoria took 
place on August 6 and the attack on Linnville on August 8. 


32Edward Burleson. 


33Felix Huston. 
84Battle of Plum Creek. 
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mounts his horse and puts out and if he gets out of provisions 
expects to live on game without bread or salt. Indeed they some- 
times make a campaign of several weeks into the Indian country 
with nothing but meat and that sometimes only as they can kill 
it but they generally drive herds from home to last a campaign. 
There is now a company making up to go against the Indians over 
the mountains with which I would be pleased to go could I do it 
conveniently but there is not much to be made at it when ever so 
successful for the booty taken from them is not often valuable 
except sometimes in horses when they can be surprised and their 
horses taken from them and I see many young men who follow 
the army do not make a great deal by it that is they are always 
ready to volunteer whenever a campaign is to be undertaken and 
their only pay is the plunder they obtain from their enemies and 
the glory of having been shot at in the defence of their country.®* 
I am ready to volunteer at any time to resist invasion or to fight 
the Indians near the frontier but I am not so eager to fight that 
I would constantly be seeking it. The fatigues and hardships are 
rather too great. The fighting is a small job; the fatigue of hunting 
the fight is the greatest part of the matter. I have heard nothing 
from the Mexicans since my last. The Federal** army is still in 
Texas and several hundred Americans with it. A Catholic priest has 
been detected corresponding with the Centralist general Arista** and 
taken into custody as a traitor but I have learned no particulars. He 
resided at San Antonio. I think I have given you enough of Indian 
news at present. You need not show this letter to father and mother 
if you think it will cause them any uneasiness respecting me as I 
would not have them give themselves needless alarms about my 
safety. Write me some long letters as it will only improve your 
writing. 
So remains your brother. Tuos. W. BEL 


P.S. I have turned horse jockey since I came to Texas. After I 
sold Ball I bought a pony when I left Austin which cost me $35.00 
in good money which I kept until last spring and went to swaping. 
I have now nearly as good a horse as Ball for $35.00 and keeping 


35John Holland Jenkins, who participated in the battle of Plum Creek, wrote: 
“The stolen horses, mules, and goods were divided among the soldiers, with the 
consent of the merchants, who could not satisfactorily identify the articles.”— 
Jenkins, Recollections of Early Texas, 67. 

36Antonio Canales was leader of the Mexican Federalists who set up the Re- 
public of the Rio Grande. The Federalists were defeated by the Centralists in 
March, 1840, and their leader sought assistance and alliance in Texas. In the sum- 
mer of 1840 Samuel W. Jordan was the leader of the Americans included in 
Canales’ force.—Handbook of Texas, II, 460. 
87General Mariano Arista, commander of the Centralist forces. 
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a horse here costs very little as they do very well on the prairie 
when not in use. T.W.B. 


P.S. Old Billy Patterson** I understand has lately fallen out with 
Texas and has determined to return this fall and stay there but I 
presume he will get in a good humor before he starts. He has been 
sick; I suppose that is what is the matter and also he sold his corn 
last year for $2.00 per bushel in good money and now he cannot 
get more than 50 cts. per bushel. T.W.B. 


Jones P.O. Austin Co., REPUBLIC OF TEXAS 


Dear FATHER. Nov. 2nd 1840 


I have been impatiently waiting an answer from you to a letter 
I wrote you some months since but I presume from what Mr. Pat- 
terson tells me you have not received it and very few of my other 
letters which I have written to different members of the family. 
I have written a number both by mail and individuals going there. 
I am enjoying tolerably good health at present but not so good as 
I have commonly enjoyed since coming to this country. I had a 
short but severe illness in July but had entirely recovered from 
that when being a little exposed on [a] trip to Houston a few weeks 
since I took cold and had a slight attack of chills and fever which 
soon yielded to medicine and I am now at bussiness [sic]. Mr. 
Patterson informed me that mother and several of the family had 
’ been sick before he left home and I was very much surprised to 
find he had no letters for me. Uncle King’s family are in tolerably 
good health. They have nearly all been sick; he had a severe spell 
of conjestive fever lately which nearly took him from this world. 
Aunt has a new son which will soon be another rising King no 
doubt.*® The money he owes you I do not know when he can pay 
it; he has very little here barely enough to make a living upon; 
he is making something by surveying; it is probable that I can get 
some kind of property from him that can be turned to account 
in some way or other. I think I can get a forty or probably a larger 
lot from him in Rutersville which I could make valuable by im- 
proving it and thereby make the money sooner than he can pay 
it and I know of no other way to get it and I think it would suit 


38There were many Pattersons in Gibson County, Tennessee, in 1840, but no 
William Patterson seems to be listed in the census for that year. On October 26, 
1842, White Bell wrote to his father: “I am going tomorrow down to Mr. Pat- 
terson’s to see him before he starts to Texas. I desire to write to Thomas by him.” 
White was writing from near Eaton.—James White Bell to William A. Bell, Oc- 
tober 26, 1842 (MSS., Bell Letters, Texas Collection, University of Texas Library) . 

89Wilbur Fisk King, born on September 22, 1840. King was once county sur- 
veyor of Gonzales County.—Memorial and Genealogical Record of Southwest 
Texas, 290. 
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me better to labor some part of the year particularly in the summer 
as I think it would conduce to health and I could teach in the 
winter if I still get such prices as I am now getting which [is] 
$40.00 per month and pay 8 of that for my boarding. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say anything more in letters 
about this country as I have already said so much which you have 
either never received or never answered until I have become wearied 
with writing on the subject and Mr. Patterson will if you see him 
give you more satisfaction respecting it than I can in a letter. I 
am entirely contented here while I can do as well as I am doing 
and still have a prospect [of] doing. I see no reason why people 
may not do very well here with industry and economy for I see 
many growing rich here and do not labor much for it. I expect 
to lay hold of any thing that I can make money or property at. 
Money is almost out of the question here at this time. I made out 
to get money enough for five months services to buy me some clothing 
(of which I was becoming scarce) and the balance I will have 
to take in good property which will be improving and bring money 
sometime. Thos. Bell was well when I heard from him last and 
I fear not doing much.*® James is in Miss. I suppose somewhere; 
I have not heard anything particular from him since he left here 
last winter. Nothing would give me more pleasure than to return 
and see you and so soon as I can do so with any degree of conven- 
ience I intend doing so but I would scorn to appear before my 
parents like a great many young men from the country a blackguard 
or a loafer but with a consciousness of having been beneficial in 
some way or other to my fellow beings as well as to myself. You 
may have some misgivings as to my moral character since I have 
got to this country but I hope it is no worse now than before if 
no better to which Mr. Patterson can attest, so far as he has seen. 
Mr. Patterson can give you entire satisfaction as to how and what 
I am doing. You can ask him a number of questions which he can 


answer to your satisfaction. So remains your affectionate son. 
Tuos. W. BELL 


DEAR BROTHER. RUTERSVILLE, TEXAS, May gist 1841 


I received yours of the end of march yesterday and am exceedingly 
gratified to learn that you are all well. I am in good health at present, 
and have enjoyed the same since you heard from me. I am sorry 
to hear that our Grenada folks are so low in the world that they 
cannot pay such small debts. I would have thought general Waul*! 


40According to his brother, this Thomas Bell was tending a tavern and a store 
at Washington-on-the-Brazos.—James Harvey Bell to William A. Bell, April 3, 
1841 (MSS., Bell Letters, Texas Collection, University of Texas Library) . 

41T. N. Waul (1813-1903), who practiced law and planted in Mississippi before 
moving to Texas in the 1850's. 
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might have done something. I would be glad if I am mistaken in 
[ ley but I never could think much of him. 

As to my return you may tell everyone that inquires about it that 
I shall be back when I get ready. I have thought about it in this 
way that I am not so culpable for leaving them and trying to make 
something to pay with, than to stay there and make nothing to 
pay with. I expect to return when I am prepared and not before. 
I am pleased with this country and am becoming much better 
pleased with the people. We had an alarm of Indians last week. A 
report came in last Monday that 1000 Indians were on their march 
to some of the lower towns in western Texas. We began to rise 
in arms and Wednesday 200 men were on the Gaudaloupe [sic] 
“where the enemy were said to be,” all burning to meet them in 
fight; but death to our hopes they had taken to their heels before 
they reached the frontiers, we had therefore made a forced march of 
60 miles in about 20 hours and missed our game. We therefore had 
no alternative but to turn our jaded horses’ heads for home. This 
was a great disappointment for me and many others in the same 
Company, for we had started in high expectation of having a battle 
with them and many of us never having been in a fight we were 
keen for a row. On our return one evening in the prairies between 
the Colorado and Warloupe [sic] an Indian was discovered riding 
at about 300 yds distance from us. Many of our guns being empty 
only three or four were ready to pursue, who gave chase immediately 
but did not overtake him. About 50 men then got together and 
elected a Capt. and commenced hunting trails for it was an enemys 
country and it was probably hostile indians. The spies were out and 
we moved on in silence until we discovered men on horseback at 
the distance of about a mile when a charge was made and the man 
who had the swiftest horse went before. You seem to think you would 
be difficult to captivate by any girl, it does not take them long to 
take my heart and it is possible some of them may except [sic] 
my hand shortly. I would be willing if the right one would consent 
to do so. I am ready to think that it is as well to be married as 
single and that I can make as much and make it much easier and 
with much more pleasure, but I know not how it will be yet as the 
contract is not yet made. Miss Margaret Frierson I hope she is 
a blooming beauty and has plenty of lovers. I want you in your 
next to inform me where Miss Elizabeth Shaw is. I suppose her 
brother has married Miss Cassina Bowman. That I knew was made 
up long since. We have fine society here in almost every respect. 
The ist of May was celebrated here in a splendid manner. The 
young ladies of the Academy crowned a queen and had a fine pro- 
cession and several speeches on the occasion & at the close of the 
day had a tea party at Mr. Kings where the fair congregated and 
we spent a very pleasant evening in a company that would do 
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credit to any country town as young as Rutersville.*? And I think 
those who think Texas has such bad society would do well to come 
and see for themselves what sort of people are settling in Texas. 
People of the lowest class are afraid to get this near Mexico. 
Those who came to this part of Texas are generally of the true grit. 
They partake of the bold enterprising character. Though there are 
some and many of the scrub breed here as well as any where else. 
I did not finish my Indian story above and will do so now. Having 
run on them we found they were friendly Indians who were out 
hunting and running mustangs. We then joined the Indians in 
running the mustangs and killed one for them; the method we fell 
on to kill them was to run near enough them on our horses and 
shoot them as they ran. The Indians eat their flesh make tents of 
the hide and ropes of their mane and tail or as they are here called 
cabrises. 

This was the first mustang chase I have ever been engaged in 
and I think it fine sport and I have no doubt you would delight 
in it were you to try it once or twice. Mr. King is keeping [a] 
boarding house or rather he keeps boarders; it is not much of a 
boarding house. He is going to prepare and keep a house here 
[for] that purpose; it may be profitable here at some future time. 
The college is still improving and gaining credit in different parts 
of the country and I think cannot fail to become one of the best 
institutions of the country. There is no other that anything like 
ranks with it at present and the healthy situation cannot fail to 
attract the attention of most people of the lower part of the country. 

You certainly do not receive my letters or you never answer them 
for I have written to you frequently concerning the country in 
such manner that you would have to notice some of my remarks 
if you answered them. I have taken much pains to describe the 
country as far as I have seen it and made many remarks that I 
thought might be interesting to you, but I never hear anything 
from them whether you liked them or not. In your next please let 
me know whether you have any idea of coming to Texas or not, 
for I would wish to know. I would be glad you would come for I 


42Rutersville, named for Martin Ruter, superintendent of the Methodist mis- 
sion in Texas, was laid off on land purchased in 1838 for the purpose of erecting 
and endowing a college. Chauncey Richardson was selected as president and rep- 
resented the Methodist Conference in securing a charter for the college in Janu- 
ary, 1840. The school opened on February 1, 1840. The first annual catalogue 
listed Richardson as president, Mrs. Martha Richardson as preceptress, and 
Charles W. Thomas as tutor. There were thirty-five students in the male depart- 
ment and twenty-eight in the female. Departments included Moral Science and 
Belles Lettres, Mathematics, Natural Science, Ancient Languages and Literature, 
Modern Languages, Preparatory, Female, Medical, and Law.—Orceneth Fisher, 
Texas in 1840; Designed to Answer ... Inquiries Respecting the New Republic 
(Springfield, Illinois, 1841) , 60-61. 
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think you would be pleased with it. I feel like I would be at home 
if you were here with me. I suppose Father has no notion of moving 
here nor do I blame him if he can do otherwise. Old Mr. Patterson 
must be quite fearful of the thoughts of smelling gunpowder. There 
is not much danger of the Spaniards coming here; they are not 
so fond of snuffing rifle bullets. If that is all he may come back 
tomorrow with entire safety. So remains your affectionate brother. 

J. W.B. Tuos. W. BELL 


DEAR FATHER. RUTERSVILLE, TEXAS, May 31, 1841 


It was with much pleasure I yesterday received your letter of the 
end of March. I was rejoiced to find all well and doing much better 
than I anticipated hearing you were doing. I am well at present and 
have been since you last heard from me, my health is entirely good 
in this country. Aunt Mary’s kindness extends as far towards me 
as I could expect and I hope I am not ungrateful in return, and 
so is Mr. King very kind. I am now staying at their house in this 
place, not doing much. My school expired in March and I am rather 
waiting to make collections; but it is a very slow business, I can 
assure you. I have nearly $300.00 owing me now and cannot get it, 
and I still look forward to the time when times will be better. 
Uncle King will arrange that matter with me soon I think in a way 
that it will not be lost. It is not worth while to think of getting 
money for it and it is about the only debt he intends to pay that 
he contracted in Miss. I am glad to find Bayley has acted the part 
of generous creditor. It was what I did not expect to hear. I hope 
I have been informed wrong about him and had formed an erroneous 
opinion of him. I guess these were some of Patterson’s suspicions 
concerning him. Old Mr. Patterson promised me faithfully he would 
go and see you in a few days after he returned home, and I learn 
from your letter that he never went near. This was a strange way 
to fulfill a promise. I fear it was like some of his other promises. 
I understand you were bound in bank before I left Tenn. I was not 
mistaken as to your liabilities. This is what I have been concerned 
about. I was satisfied that if either of those debts were pushed, it 
would ruin you and of course I felt great solicitude respecting you 
and would hear nothing from you. And another cause for my anxiety 
was that so heavy a loss happened in my hands and it was something 
I could not prevent; if it had been through any neglect of mine I 
should view it in a very different manner; but it is a painful subject 
I shall drop it. The society here is mixed but good society can be 
found in many places in Texas and as good society as I have been 
accustomed to in the United States. This place affords excellent 
society. I have written many things about the country generally and 
particularly about Rutersville that I presume if you have received 
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all of them or half of them you are tired hearing of it as I presume 
you have no idea of ever coming to this land of milk and honey. 
I was on a short campaign to the Guadaloupe or Warloupe last 
week. I am pleased with the land in that direction; any one would 
be pleased with the greater portion of the lands of ‘Texas. Campaigns 
or armies are the most immoral companies I have met with in 
Texas though I have not been on many yet. I have thought it very 
singular that men in such cases should be so unthoughted when 
rushing into danger should never think of dying and yet I see it 
the case and be probably as wicked or more so than common. I do 
not know whether it is so in all countries but here when an expe- 
dition is to be undertaken against the Indians it is not who shall 
go or who shall stay, but every one that can puts out, and eager 
for a fight. An express arrived in the settlements last Monday eve- 
ning that the Indians were marching into the Western settlements 
with a force of one thousand, this raised fire amongst us. Wensday 
[sic] at 3 o'clock 200 men were embodied from this and an adjoin- 
ing Cty. in striking distance of where the Indians were said to be; 
but to our great disappointment it was a false report. We have 
had several little alarms lately that have put us on our guard to 
be ready at a moment’s warning to march against them, still there 
is not much danger apprehended from them. Neither do I think 
there is much danger of Mexicans invading Texas, they have enough 
and more to do at home than they can attend to well. They tried 
in the winter to fit an expedition into Texas but it has failed and 
the General who was to lead it has turned Federalist from late 
accounts and they were again going to war with each other. The 
political news of this republic would not be interesting to you if 
I knew any of it to give you. The government is not worth any- 
thing. The treasury notes are worth something more than they were 
formerly, they are now going at 4 for 1 but I judge they will soon 
fall again. There are several candidates spoken of for the next presi- 
dency among the rest general Sam Houston who it is supposed 
will be the successful candidate. There are not many men who are 
calculated to fill offices and they do not always succeed. 

Cousin Thos. Bell is or was well the last I heard of him. I pre- 
sume he is doing pretty well. I fear he is not as moral as he might 
be but all hope is not over, this and many other vices are very 
prevalent here and it is so fashionable to swear that every young 
gentleman thinks it an accomplishment, though I have not found 
the accomplishment in it; and never shall. I would be glad to have 
letters from you as often as you can make it convenient to write me. 
I get very few letters from any of you and when I do they have 
been written so long I do not think much of them and sometimes 
hear from you after writing you have written before your letters 
reach me. 
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I will now close by subscribing myself your ever affectionate son. 
Tuos. W. BELL 


P.S. Crops are very promising here at present. In some parts 
of the country they have suffered for rain, and more rain in this 
part of Texas will make corn worth 25 cts. per bushel. It is now 
selling for 50 cts., cotton is also very fair and a good deal of it 


planted. T. W. BELL 


DEAR BROTHER RUTERSVILLE, TEXAS, June 1oth 1841 


It was only a few days since I wrote you in answer to a letter I 
received from you. On receiving one from Mr. Patterson I find 
he is coming to Texas again and I would be very glad he would 
bring my books. They could be very easily packed in my trunk 
and brought with many of his things that he will bring by water. 
I have written to him on the subject. I presume the greatest dif- 
ficulty will be to get them to his house. They can pack other articles 
of their own in it so as to prevent the books from being injured 
by rubbing. It is quite probable I may need some of them here 
and I do not know when I can go back there. I feel like it would 
be folly for me to think of returning shortly, though nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to see you all; but while there are 
prospects before me here I shall remain. I do not think of ever going 
back there to stay very long. 

We are all in good health here. I mean all those with whom you 
are acquainted here. The country is also quite healthy at this time. 
There are a few cases of sickness in my knowledge though mostly 
confined to emigrants. I must now close as the mail will soon pass 
and I must put it in the office. So remains your affectionate brother. 
J.w.B. W. BELL 


[to be continued] 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


take more care in preserving the evidences of their own 

history. Every day old landmarks are destroyed; every day 
valuable papers which record the deeds and manner of living of 
early Texans are swept into the rubbish pile and burned; and 
every day the newspapers record the passing of pioneer Texans in 
whose memory alone was recorded certain valuable information 
of the days of our fathers and grandfathers. So much is already 
irretrievably lost that we should bestir ourselves to collect and 
preserve as much as possible of what is left before it is too late. 

In conformity with this obligation, we wish to outline the 
advantages of county organizations formed for the preservation 
of all historical facts and data relating to the county. The relics, 
curios, Indian, ethnological, and geological specimens, can form 
the nucleus for a future local museum; and the historical data 
can be formulated into interesting and valuable monographs, 
which will be of value not only to the local investigator and 
future writer of county histories, but to the student and worker 
in larger fields of endeavor, as a state history is necessarily made 
up of the history of smaller units. 

An important function of such an organization is to work up 
papers to be read at the regular gatherings of the society. If, at 
each meeting, several well-prepared papers are presented, each 
county organization can publish annually a pamphlet containing 
the most valuable contributions of the year and thus permanently 
preserve data which will be of inestimable value to the future 
historian of the county. It goes without saying that the local 
newspapers in each community will be glad to publish any 
material of value read before the county historical society. 

There is a movement on foot all over Texas for the establish- 
ment of museums, and this museum work can be carried forward 
by the county historical society. 


T= TIME has surely come when the people of ‘Texas should 
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It is not intended that this movement should in any way conflict 
with any existing local historical society. Where city or regional 
societies are already well established, such as the San Antonio 
Historical Society, or the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, 
and where for local reasons the existing institution seems more 
desirable than a new county society, no change should be at- 
tempted. But it seems highly desirable that these established 
organizations be brought into a closer relation with the general 
historical activities over the state, and we urge affiliation and 
co-operation. 

Such patriotic organizations as are limited to certain specific 
purposes, as the Daughters of the Republic of Texas, the American 
Legion, and so on, should all assist and help the county historical 
society, as they can be mutually helpful to each other, since the 
county historical society may embrace the historical activities of 
all. 

Affiliation with the Texas State Historical Association would 
be mutually advantageous. The county organization is not re- 
quired in any way to assist the state organization financially, nor 
are any of the policies of the county organization to be dictated 
by the Texas State Historical Association. The latter is willing 
and anxious to encourage and assist the county organization in 
every way possible. Where advice and help are requested in 
organizing or in the literary work of the county organizations, 
the officers of the state organization will render every assistance 
possible. Where books and data of local significance are needed 
and are not available, the University of Texas, the State Library, 
the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, will be available for 
such data, and as far as practicable, books and pamphlets, maps 
and documents can be sent direct to responsible parties in any 
county of the state, they simply paying postage for transmission. 

The Texas State Historical Association feels that in promoting 
the organization of county historical societies, it is creating a 
sentiment for stronger state pride; fostering a love for the per- 
petuation of the deeds of our pioneer forebears; and making more 
loyal citizens of those who have emigrated to this state from all 
over the world to find a peaceful and prosperous home in Texas 
—all made possible by the pioneers of Texas. 
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The Texas State Historical Association therefore particularly 
requests that each of its members try to confer with others in his 
county and issue a call in his local paper for the organization of 
a county historical society. Two or three can set a day and place 
of meeting, elect temporary officers, if the meeting is not largely 
attended, and set another day for permanent organization. Have 
several good speakers to outline the splendid results to be achieved 
by a live, wide-awake organization. Get up a good program out- 
lining the possibilities of local historical research in your county. 
Take this notice as a special invitation to sign a call for the 
organization of a county historical society. 

In response to numerous requests from interested local groups, 
the following model constitution for a county historical society 
is presented herewith: 


CONSTITUTION 
OF 

COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The undersigned hereby associate themselves as founders of a society 
for the purposes hereinafter set forth for the accomplishments of which 
we accept and hereby adopt the following standard Constitution, ten- 
dered by the Texas State Historical Association, with such changes 
adapted to our local conditions as may be made from time to time. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. NAME 
The name of this organization shall be the 
County Historical Society. 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 

This Society is formed for historical and literary purposes and the 
particular objects and business thereof shall be the discovery, collec- 
tion, preservation, and publication of historical records and data relat- 
ing to County, Texas; particularly the collection 
and preservation, for itself and for the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion, the University of Texas, the Texas State Library, or other proper 
custodians, of books, pamphlets, maps, genealogies, portraits, paint- 
ings, relics, manuscripts, letters, journals, surveys, field books, and any 
and all articles and materials which may establish or illustrate such 
history, or the growth and progress of population, education, arts, 
science, agriculture, stockraising, manufacture, natural resources, trade, 
commerce, and wealth in said county, or, in other portions of ‘Texas 
or the Southwest. To these purposes may be added, at the option of the 
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Society, a museum for the assembling, care, and preservation of all 
such articles and objects of interest, natural and artificial, as are usually 
contained in similar collections over the country. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 

Persons over the age of sixteen years, residing in 
County, are eligible to become active members in this Society. Such 
persons residing out of the county are eligible to become correspond- 
ing members, but without voting privileges. 

On the payment of the sum of dollars in cash, an 
active or corresponding member shall automatically become a life 
member and be exempt from further payment of annual dues. 

The dues of active members shall be dollars per 
annum; of corresponding members, one-half that sum, all payable 
in advance. 

The name of any member one year in arrears for dues shall be auto- 
matically dropped from the membership roll. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 

The officers of this Society shall be a president, four vice-presidents 
(one for each commissioner’s precinct represented in the membership) , 
a secretary, treasurer, and an advisory committee of three members, 
said ten persons composing the Board of Directors. They shall be sev- 
erally chosen by ballot (when more than one name is in nomination) 
at the annual meeting of the Society, but the first meeting for such 
purpose shall be held at Oe ccd day of 

19 

The duties of said officers shall be those usually devolving upon 
officers of similar titles under genera! ,arliamentary law and custom, 
except where otherwise herein or hereafter specifically prescribed. 

The president shall preside at all meetings of the Society and of the 
Board of Directors, and shall call special meetings of the Society upon 
the written request of a majority of the Board of Directors or of ten 
members of the Society. 

In the absence of the president at any meeting the members present 
shall choose one of the vice-presidents to preside over the meeting and 
perform ad interim the duties of the president. 

The secretary shall keep in a well-bound book full and correct 
minutes of all meetings of the Society and of the Board of Directors, 
and submit the same for approval of the respective bodies, and shall 
submit to the Society all matters of general interest. He shall keep a 
list of all applicants for membership and a full and correct roll of the 
members. He shall have charge of the seal of the Society, conduct all 
of its correspondence, give notice of all meetings, regular and special; 
notify new members of their election and members of committees of 
their appointment; make an annual report upon the work of the 
Society, which, when approved by the Society, he shall preserve in 
permanent form. 
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The treasurer shall collect the dues of members and all subscriptions 
and donations in money, keep full account thereof in permanent form. 
He shall be the custodian of all moneys and property of the Society, 
giving sufficient bond therefor, when required. 

He shall pay all bills approved by the Board of Directors, preserving 
vouchers therefor, and shall, at each annual meeting, present a detailed 
report of the receipts and expenditures, with proper vouchers, and of 
all funds and property of the Society in his hands, which report shall 
be preserved in permanent form. 

The Board of Directors shall have the general oversight of the prop- 
erty of the Society, its classification, care, and protection, audit all 
financial reports of the officers and all accounts and claims against the 
Society, for which drafts shall be drawn on the treasurer, signed by 
the president and secretary. 

They may appoint committees from the Board of Directors or from 
the membership at large, when necessary, and take all needful and 
proper steps to forward the affairs of the Society and to conserve its 
best interests. But the Board shall not at any time expend (above the 
authorized fixed expenses of the Society) more than ten per cent of the 
dues for the current year, except on authority of the Society given at 
the annual meeting or at a special meeting called for that particular 


ARTICLE V. LocaTIoN 

The office and place of business of this Society, where its historical 
collection and Museum shall be maintained, shall be at 
the county seat of said county. But meetings of the Society, both reg. 
ular and special, may be held at other places in the county, as directed 
by the Society or its Board of Directors, from time to time, the object 
being to honor all sections of the county and especially those places 
of special historical interest and thus to arouse and perpetuate a 
knowledge of and interest in such local history. The annual meeting 
for the hearing of annual reports and the election of officers shall be 
held at the office of the Society in the county seat. 


ARTICLE VI. AMENDMENTS 
Any of these articles may be amended by written resolution, setting 
forth the form of same when amended, adopted at any annual meeting 
of the Society, or at a special meeting of the Society called for that 
purpose at which one-half of all active members are present and voting. 


President Merle Duncan has been maintaining a vigorous pro- 
gram for the Association making contacts with various historical 
movements and activities throughout the state, particularly those 
of the local, county, and municipal groups. Recently Mrs. Dun- 
can called attention to the development of the Jack County 
Society in a statement that will be of interest to Association 
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members generally, and particularly to those who also support 
local organizations. Mrs. Duncan wrote: 


In June, 1955, a notice appeared in the Jack County newspapers 
asking all who were interested in the preservation of old Fort Rich- 
ardson to come to a meeting at the county courthouse. About twenty- 
five persons responded and organized the Jack County Historical 
Society with the immediate purpose of saving the fort. Still standing 
were the hospital, the bakery, the morgue, the powder house, one of the 
officer’s quarters, and half of the commissary. The title to the property 
was vested in the city of Jacksboro, and a committee was appointed 
to meet with the city commission. As a result the city gave the society 
a ten-year lease on the hospital building and agreed to put in new 
windows. The society assumed financial responsibility for the remain- 
ing restoration, and by December 18, 1955, was able to hold open 
house for some four hundred guests. 

Securing financial support and means for the restoration and main- 
tenance of the building has required continuous effort and many have 
been the ways to which the society has resorted. Members have rented 
the building, served breakfasts to organizations, held bake sales, spon- 
sored exhibits and even circuses. Besides that, aid has been solicited 
and historical exhibits have been shown. The society continues to work 
and dream of the day when what is left of the old fort can be acquired 
and restored. 

The hospital building is a large one of native stone. Downstairs it 
has five rooms and two wards. The upstairs rooms were for the officers, 
but these have not been restored as yet. In the restoration process, the 
historical society has made not a museum but a community building. 
The large ward rooms can be used for group meetings and serve as a 
source of revenue. Two restrooms and a modern kitchen have been 
included. One room, however, is used for exhibits of historical interest, 
and pieces of antique furniture are scattered throughout the building. 

In June of 1959 a movie was filmed in Jack County and most of the 
scenes were shot at Fort Richardson. The society paid one-half the cost 
of erecting a street set on the grounds of the fort and in many ways 
made life pleasant for the movie people. 

The members of this association, who call themselves “Sentinels of 
Fort Richardson,” are quite active and interested in the society and 
were most cordial to me when I visited them in July. 


Mrs. Duncan also attended the unveiling and dedicatory rites 
of a bronze memorial to Chief Quanah Parker in Quanah, Texas, 
on July 24, 1959, and made the following report on the cere- 
monies: 


On July 24, 1959, the city of Quanah, Texas, paid tribute to Chief 
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Quanah Parker, for whom the city was named and who called it “my 
city.” The bronze bust of the great Comanche chieftain was unveiled 
in a colorful ceremony in front of the railway station of the Quanah, 
Acme, and Pacific Railway, a most appropriate setting since Chief 
Quanah always spoke of the railway as ‘“‘my railroad.” 

The mayor of Quanah was the master of ceremony. He had pro- 
claimed the day as Quanah Parker Day and all places of business 
were closed during the hour. Some eight hundred Quanah residents 
attended, as did many of the members of Quanah Parker’s family. 
Among those present were three daughters, four granddaughters, and 
five great-grandchildren of Quanah Parker. Mrs. Wanada Parker Page 
of Lawton, Oklahoma, one of the eldest of the daughters and Chief 
Quanah’s favorite, assisted Mr. Quinn Baker, president of the Quanah, 
Acme, and Pacific Railway, with unveiling. Another spokesman for 
the Quanah Parker family was Joe Bailey Parker, an Elkhart, Texas, 
banker and descendant of Quanah’s mother, Cynthia Ann Parker. 

A luncheon, given by the Quanah Chamber of Commerce, fol- 
lowed the unveiling. Members of the Quanah Parker family and guests 
eulogized the chieftain who had been equally great in peace and in 
war. “Peta Nocona,” a symphony based on the life of Quanah’s father, 
composed by Eitel Allen Nelson, of Wichita Falls, was played during 
the meal. Following the luncheon, the group made a pilgrimage to 
the famous Medicine Mounds where the Comanches had camped in 
the early days. Medicine Mounds are located on the ranch of Mr. and 
Mrs. Maurice Bellew, who served coffee at their home after the pil- 
grimage. 

Present for the celebration were many special guests. Among those 
that I noted particularly were Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hill of Amarillo; 
Mr. and Mrs. Eitel Allen Nelson of Wichita Falls; Mrs. Robert 
Goombi, Kiowa leader and president of the American Indian Expo- 
sition; Gilett Griswold, director of the United States Army Artillery 
and Missile Center Museum, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

The bust of Quanah Parker, sculptured and cast in bronze by Jack 
Hill of Amarillo, was taken to Anadarko, Oklahoma, on August 16, 
and placed in the National Hall of Fame for Famous American 


Indians. 


There is not a library in Texas nor a historical society that 
could not profit from a release (May 3, 1959) from the Univer- 
sity of California detailing its “Regional Cultural History Proj- 
ect.” It is splendid to have California point out that “oral history” 
is a “relatively old technique” and to recall that Hubert Howe 
Bancroft “hired interviewers to record stenographically the mem- 
oirs of Westerners of the early days.” The Quarterly has published 
some of the Bancroft interviews dealing with Texas (for example, 
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see A. Russell Buchanan (ed.), “George Washington Trahern: 
Texan Cowboy Soldier from Mier to Buena Vista,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July, 1954). 

The oral interview has been used for many years in Texas—the 
school of and the procedure did not originate recently in an 
Eastern institution. Tape recordings are now employed rather 
frequently even by undergraduate students in the preparation 
of term papers. Perhaps all too much has been made of the 
suggestions that it is a technique to be employed carefully by 
scholars. If so, there are some high-school students in Texas who 
have already qualified as scholars. 

In every Texas community there are elderly persons of clear 
and worthwhile recollections who ought to be approached by 
members of the local historical society who could assist in getting 
the recollections on tape. Excellent starts along this line have 
been made, for example, at Waco and Odessa. 

Getting the interview on tape is a vital and necessary first step. 
Transcribing and distributing the information secured is also an 
obligation. 


The memory of Lou Kemp ought never to grow dim in the 
recollections of Texans. The following tribute to and recollection 
of the former president of the Association occurs in a new and 
posthumous edition of The Signers of the Texas Declaration of 
Independence. The edition is strictly limited to 500 copies. 


FOREWORD 

LOUIS WILTZ KEMP ranks with the immortals of Texas history. To 
my knowledge, no other person did more during his lifetime to pre- 
serve the great heritage of Texas than did Lou Kemp. In giving unsel- 
fishly of his energies and resources to perpetuate the memory of other 
Texans he unintentionally made his own place in the history of our 
State. 

Twenty years ago, Herbert Fletcher’s book store in Houston was a 
gathering place for those who sought lesser known but significant 
aspects of Texas history. I often went there myself, and this was my first 
contact with the wealth of documented Texas history in the mind of 
Lou Kemp. 

History-minded Texans such as Ed Kilman, Clarence R. Wharton, 
Paul L. Wakefield, John Thomason, Jr., Robert A. John and Thomas 
Watt Gregory usually got what they wanted from the erudite bookman. 
Merely talking with Lou Kemp, however, was a source of information 
on Texas almost incredible in its magnitude. 
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Texas is everlasting indebted to Lou Kemp. This volume is yet 
another monument to his memory and one of the many great contribu- 
tions of this distinguished citizen. 

PricE DANIEL 
November 1, 1958 Governor of Texas 


William Stanley Hoole came to Texas something over twenty 
years ago to be librarian at Baylor University and then at North 
Texas State. All too soon he moved on to the University of 
Alabama to be librarian and to win national acclaim as editor of 
The Alabama Review. In June, Hoole returned to Texas for an 
address at Denton in which he wisely took the position that 
“locked libraries can kill freedom.” Dr. Hoole observed: 


But let me tell you that throughout all history, man’s recorded 
word has been more powerful than his most diabolical machines. 
And books have been man’s most dynamic, most explosive force in 
the world. 


To the librarians he addressed the following admonition: 


Consider the true end of knowledge—seek it not for pleasure or 
profit, not for prowess or power, but only for the benefit and bet- 
terment of mankind. 

Man and the materials so necessary to his well-doing do not just 
happily fall together, by chance. They must be brought together— 
and this very act of bringing them together is the principal role 
of the librarian now and in the future. 


And by all odds the Texas scene must be available in Texas 
libraries. 


In a report on the activities of the Heritage Society of Waco, 
President Roger Conger discussed in detail the society’s July 
meeting and the work that has been done in preserving several 
of the historic homes of Waco. Notice was also given to future 
plans, which include pictorial preservation of existing old struc- 
tures, the erection of a bronze memorial tablet on the Waco 
Suspension Bridge, and the proposed publication of an annual 
journal of articles on subjects of Waco and McLennan County 
history. The suggested list of research topics for the society’s 
ambitious publication program includes: 
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1. First Street Cemetery of County 
Waco 16. Plantations and Slavery in 

2. Waco Suspension Bridge McLennan County 

3. Old Cemeteries of McLennan 17. Shapley P. Ross—Waco 
County Pioneer 

4. Early Ranchingin McLennan 18. Neil McLennan, Sr.— 
County Pioneer 

5. The South Bosque 19. The Opera Houses of Waco 
Community 20. The Texas Cotton Palace 

6. Bosqueville—A Brief History 21. Camp MacArthur 

7. West—A Brief History 22. Rich Field 

8. McGregor—A Brief History 23. Catholic History of Waco and 

9. Mart—A Brief History McLennan County 

10. J. T. Rogers and Rogers 24. The China Spring Commu- 
Hill nity 

11. McLennan County in the 25. Reconstruction Era at Waco 
Civil War 26. Early Waco Newspapers 

12. Early Railroads at Waco 27. Pioneer Photography at Waco 

13. Historic Trails and Roads in 28. Pioneer Banking in Waco 
McLennan County 29. Stage Coach Lines in 

14. Eichelberger Island McLennan County 

15. Wild Life and Hunting in go. The Old Wagon Yards and 


Early Days in McLennan 


Livery Stables 


Also Conger has recently been active in connection with old 
stage routes in and out of Waco. Conger recovered a marker in 
the Mt. Olivet Community, fifteen miles from Waco, and a picture 
of the marker was carried in the Waco Times-Herald of June 25, 
1959. The text on the marker reads as follows: 


This is part of the old Waco-Gatesville Stage Route. Near here stood 
the first relay stable out of Waco. This locality was then called Mt. 
Olivet. Very active from 1860-1872. 


L. H. Durst of Brown and Root, Houston 1, Texas, has sent 
to the office a reproduction of the Manufacturers Record of Feb- 
ruary, 1885, which has at least two items of genuine interest to 
Texas. One is the picture of the American eagle poised above 
the inscription “What Enriches Any Region Enriches The Na- 
tion.” Quite appropriately, this could be translated as “What 
Enriches Texas Enriches the Nation.” 

Another item relates particularly to Knox, King, Stonewall, 
and Hardeman counties and is reproduced in full as follows: 
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COPPER DEVELOPMENT 

In our construction department mention is made of a company now 
preparing to develop an immense copper property in Northwest 
Texas. The particulars of this gigantic enterprise as reported from 
Texas, are that “Gen. George B. McClellan has been engaged in a 
thorough inspection of the company’s property, which lies in Knox, 
King, Stonewall and Hardeman counties, and he pronounces the 
prospect as wonderful in possibilities. It is the purpose soon to begin 
work in Hardeman county, and to remove and reduce, daily, one thou- 
sand tons of ore. The difficulty at present in the way of successful 
operation of the mines is the absence of fuel. Were coal at hand the 
crop of copper would be fabulous. The capital stock of the company 
is fixed at $12,000,000. Any amount of water is at command, and 
when a railway penetrates this copper region it becomes utterly impos- 
sible to guess what the result will be. One experienced expert says 
he has never yet examined anything equal to the property in mag- 
nitude and in richness. Another is satisfied there are over five hun- 
dred thousand tons in sight.” 


Dr. Graham Landrum, professor of English at Austin College 
in Sherman and descendant of an early Texas family, is completing 
an illustrated history of Grayson County, Texas. Landrum is of 
the opinion that history books need not be dull to qualify as 
“good history” and hopes to please both the scholar in search of 
records and the general reader in search of entertainment. Gene- 
alogists will be interested in his “pioneer index,” which is de- 
signed to give a maximum amount of information in a minimum 
of space and confusion. This index will contain names of at least 
4,000 persons living in 1860—who have an estimated 16,000 
descendants living today. 

Trader Holland Coffee came to Preston Bend in 1836 or 1837. 
The doings of Coffee and his remarkable wife Sophia—and espe- 
cially of Sophia’s later life and loves after Coffee’s death—read 
like a lively novel. Landrum has traveled far in conducting his 
research. Among subjects touched upon in his book are the set- 
tlement of the county beginning in the 1830's and the military 
and civilian history of the Civil War and its effect on the area. 

The “historian with a sense of humor’ has a section on Natural 
Oddities, covering such diverse things as detailed directions for 
making a bois d’arc hedge, a summary of some of the strange 
things found at the bottom of wells, and the traditions of the great 
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storms which have at times hit the area. Tradition, fact, and 
interpretation combine to produce a book that is at the same time 
interesting and educational. 

Publication is scheduled for the late fall. Copies may be re- 
served by sending $5.50 to Mrs. Floyd Casebolt, editor of the 
Whitesboro News-Record, Whitesboro, Texas, adding 35c for each 
book that is to be mailed. " 


Through the courtesy of J. Lee Stambaugh, newly-named fellow 
of the Association, the office has received photostatic copies of 
numerous documents that were used in the preparation of A 
History of Collin County, Texas. The material, which includes 
Civil War muster rolls and early records of Collin County post 
offices and postmasters, has been placed in the Archives Collection 
of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 


Wayne Gard, a life member and fellow of the Association, was 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of literature on June 7 
by his alma mater, Illinois College. 

The History Department of the University of Houston an- 
nounces the following faculty changes, effective September, 1959: 
The appointment of Walter P. Webb, distinguished professor 
emeritus of the University of Texas, as M. D. Anderson Professor; 
the promotion of Robert V. Haynes to assistant professor; and 
the appointment of Allen J. Going as chairman, succeeding Crisler 
B. Ransom. 

Visitors to the University of Texas interested in how early 
Texans lived may see the Pioneer Room and the Plantation Bed- 
room on the first floor of the Home Economics Building and 
the Republic of Texas Suite on the third floor. In addition, the 
building’s central lobby, called ‘““The Great Hall,’ contains fur- 
nishings typical of the various nationalities that settled in Texas. 

The lobby furnishings include a late seventeenth century 
original German court cupboard, Spanish torchiers, a reproduc- 
tion of an early New England table, two typically-English high- 
backed settles with sconces above, two Spanish tables, and two 
lamps made of French Provincial vases. 
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All furnishings in the Pioneer Room, except rugs and dra- 
peries, belonged originally to pioneer Texas families and were 
given to the University. They include a lamp and chair from the 
Stephen F. Austin family, an old pothook (fastened into the fire- 
place and ready for cooking) which belonged to a family that 
came to Texas with the original Austin Colony, a melodeon that 
was the first musical instrument used in the first Roman Catholic 
church in Austin, a day bed carved by a German carpenter, two 
spinning wheels, a chest of drawers made in New England about 
1770, a child’s chair with a rawhide seat and a small drop-leaf 
table. Walls of the Pioneer Room are of pine sheathing, and the 
floors are of random-width, wooden-pegged boards. 

The Plantation Bedroom represents a later and more-affluent 
period of Texas history, Miss Lucy Rathbone, home economics 
department chairman, explains. It shows the influence of the Old 
South, especially Louisiana, on the Texas home during the period 
from Texas’ annexation to the United States until the end of the 
Civil War. 

The coverlet on the bed is hand-woven, and the hand-hooked 
rugs are copies of old Southern spreads. The wardrobe doors have 
no metal hinges, but are hung on wooden pegs. The wallpaper 
has a field of conventionalized cotton bolls with panels of planta- 
tion homes and river boats inset. 

It was a long-cherished dream of Miss Mary E. Gearing, who 
organized the home economics department in a two-room shack 
in 1911, that the Home Economics Building, built in 1932-1933, 
should have a suite of rooms dedicated to the Republic of Texas. 
Miss Gearing purchased the handsome Hepplewhite mahogany 
dining table and ten chairs. 

The Republic of Texas Suite was decorated by Joseph Mullen 
of New York City and Houston, former president of the American 
Institute of Decorators. Among the authentic pieces found for it 
was an old secretary (now used as a display case) from the Hoxey 
Plantation near Brenham. The ““Iexian Campaigne”’ plates with 
their monochrome line designs furnished the inspiration for the 
murals which depict scenes from early homes. The mantelpiece 
is a copy of one in an old Bastrop home. 

The University of Texas Home Economics Building is dedi- 
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cated to the pioneer women of Texas. The fountain in the patio 
is a gift to the University from friends of Miss Gearing, in appre- 
ciation of her contribution to home economics in the state. 

During the past summer Sheppard Air Force Base servicemen 
and women traveled by chartered bus to historic Fort Richardson 
near Jacksboro, Texas, on a Sunday excursion to acquaint the 
airmen with Texas history in the Wichita area. The trip was 
planned by Miss Alice Miller of the USO in Wichita Falls with 
the co-operation of the Jack County Historical Society. Mrs. B. Y. 
Peacock and other members of the historical group acted as hosts 
for the picnic lunch in the museum. En route to the fort, the 
Sheppardites also stopped for brief visits at the shrine in Wind- 
thorst and at the famed Joe Bridwell ranch. 

Paul Adams, San Antonio bibliophile and past president of the 
Association, has recently reviewed The Complete and Authentic 
Life of Ben Thompson, Man With A Gun, by Floyd Benjamin 
Streeter, in the Montana Magazine of History. Adams speaks with 
authority on Streeter’s thorough research and is quite compli- 
mentary of the author’s contribution, regretting only that for 
certain periods of Thompson’s life William M. Walton’s Life and 
Adventures of Ben Thompson is apparently the sole source 
available. 

Also through the courtesy of Mr. Adams, the Association office 
received an issue of the Santa Fe New Mexican for July 6, 1959, 
which contained an informative feature on Association member 
Chris Emmett. Well-known as a Texas writer, having won the 
Roberts’ Award of the Texas Institute of Letters for Shanghai 
Pierce, Chris Emmett moved to New Mexico upon his retirement 
from law practice in 1956 to begin a new career as a lecturer and 
New Mexico historian. He is presently engaged in writing a 
history of the United States’ newest national park, Fort Union. 
When completed, the study will be published as Fort Union— 
Ultimate Arbiter of Three Peoples. 

Dr. James D. Carter, Association member and editor of the 

Texas Grand Lodge Magazine, has written asking for information 
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about Granville McPherson, the first Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Indian Territory. Dr. Carter explained that McPherson 
first came to Texas in 1879 and published a newspaper called the 
Star Vindicator in Blanco. He is thought to have died at San 
Marcos, sometime after 1885, and to have been buried at Blanco, 
but the grave has not been located. Information from anyone 
who can contribute additional data on McPherson will be greatly 
appreciated. Address communications to Dr. James D. Carter, 
P. O. Box 446, Waco, Texas. 

Judge Joe Ingraham of the United States District Court, South- 
ern District of Texas, who recently became a member of the 
Association, has written of the pleasure his membership gives him. 
Judge Ingraham’s letter was written from his beach house on the 
site of the old Velasco townsite, about two hundred yards from 
where the treaty of May 14, 1836, was signed. This circumstance 
permitted a number of interesting comments, including the sug- 
gestion that the name “Velasco” be revived for the original town- 
site, which was destroyed by the hurricane of 1875. 

Senator Ralph Yarborough, an Association member of long 
standing, maintains an active, continuing interest in the organ- 
ization and Texas history generally. In a letter commenting on 
the July Quarterly and other matters historical, Senator Yar- 
borough alluded to the Civil War battle of Corpus Christi in 
which cannon balls filled with whiskey were fired during the 
bombardment. The incident, which has been cited on several 
occasions, was reported in Leslie’s Weekly. 

Senator Yarborough also wrote at some length on recent efforts 
to have the Glorieta Battlefield at Glorieta Pass, New Mexico, 
incorporated into a national monument. Although the Texas 
Confederate Column encountered a quite inhospitable reception 
at Glorieta in March, 1862 (after having taken Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe, of course), the site is of considerable importance to 
Texans as well as to New Mexicans. Glorieta did represent the 
high tide of the Confederacy in the West, and as Senator Yar- 
borough points out, national monument status will become in- 
creasingly more appropriate as the centennial of the Civil War 
approaches and more and more persons begin to visit the area. 
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The Library Chronicle of the University of Texas, V1, No. 3, 
contains an informative article by Dr. Llerena Friend entitled 
“Percy B. St. John in Texas.” St. John, an English journalist, 
apparently came to Texas in 1842 and served for a time in the 
Texas Navy. Fruits of the Texas sojourn later appeared in the form 
of several publications of fiction set in the Republic. A number 
of the St. John titles noted in the article are available in the 
Vandale Collection of the University of Texas. 

Ww 

On April 19, 1959, the Texas Medical Association held its 
annual memorial services in the Alamo in San Antonio. Dr. P. I. 
Nixon, San Antonio medical historian and life fellow of the 
Texas State Historical Association, introduced Dr. Valin R. Wood- 
ward of Austin who presented the memorial address. 

Ww 

Ralph N. Traxler, Jr., whose article on the Texas and Pacific 
Railroad land grants appeared in the January, 1958, issue of the 
Quarterly, has recently published a companion study entitled 
“Collis P. Huntington and the Texas and Pacific Railroad Land 
Grant” in the New Mexico Historical Review, XXXIV, No. g, 
pp. 117-133. As the earlier study concentrated on the Texas frame 
of reference, so the second explores the non-Texas facets of the 
subject. Together the two articles comprise an excellent, com- 
prehensive statement. 


The continuing pioneer element that is repeatedly manifested 
in various segments of twentieth century Texas society has ac- 
counted for many of the state’s proud firsts. One of the most recent 
to be noted came to light in connection with the thirty-sixth 
annual observance of National Music Week in May. Correspond- 
ence from Navasota disclosed that Texas Music Week, which was 
inaugurated by Miss Julia Owen of Navasota in 1920, antedates 
the national observance by four years. The anniversary of the 
fortieth music week in Navasota was dedicated to Miss Owen 
who conceived the idea of a week-long music festival while she 
was president of the Navasota Music Study Club. Nonagenerian 
Miss Owen, once an active Association member, has contributed 
much to the state’s fine arts heritage. 
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Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMI) and the American Association 
for State and Local History have announced that an award of 
$500 will be made to the radio or television station which pro- 
duces the best program dealing with state or local history during 
1959. An additional grant of $500 will also be made to the state 
or local history agency which co-operates in the production of 
the winning broadcast, and scrolls of honorable mention will be 
presented to the stations which produce the programs that rank 
second and third in the opinion of a distinguished panel of 
judges whose names will be announced later. 

In announcing the competition, Carl Haverlin, president of 
BMI, said: 


This award is a natural concomitant of our various history proj- 
ects. The success of our prize-winning American Story scripts and 
station usage of the current Lincoln Story segment of that series clearly 
demonstrates that broadcasters and audiences are vitally interested 
in the programming of history. It is our hope that this competition 
will help to increase the use of the rich panorama of local American 
history by broadcasters. 


Participation in the competition is open to any radio or tele- 
vision station in the United States and its possessions and co- 
operating state or local historical agencies. Programs or program- 
series which are broadcast between January 1 and December 31, 
1959, may be entered in the competition. Having produced a 
program or program-series of local historical significance, the 
radio or television station wishing to participate in the competi- 
ton should submit its entry in tape, film, or transcription form to: 

American Association for State and Local History 

816 State Street 

Madison 6, Wisconsin 

Entries must be postmarked no later than January 15, 1960. 
Entries cannot be returned, nor can responsibility for them be 
assumed by BMI or the American Association for State and Local 
History. 

The American Association for State and Local History will 
appoint a panel of five judges, excluding any of its own members, 
which will screen all entries received and select the ten programs 
or program-series it considers most outstanding. On or before 
February 15, 1960, these ten will be forwarded by the Association 
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to the New York offices of BMI. The final winners will be selected 
by a panel of judges appointed by BMI and consisting of out- 
standing historians, educators, and broadcasters. Announcement 
of the winners will be made no later than April 1, 1960. 

J. E. Conner, president of the South Texas Historical Associa- 
tion, has reported that he has filed in the archives of the South 
Texas Historical Association at Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries two papers which are available for use by research persons. 
The two papers are ““The Great Western,” by Edward S. Wallace 
of Pan American College at Edinburg, and ‘““The Garza Revolu- 
tion: A Story of Planned Futility,” by William H. Hagar of Del 
Mar College at Corpus Christi. 

Association member W. Ernest Thompson, 907 State National 
Building, Houston 1, Texas, would like to know more about the 
naming of Medicine Mounds in southeastern Hardeman County. 
Mr. Thompson wrote that he had ploughed many a furrow near 
the four elevations back in the late 1890's, but that he was kept 
so busy in those days that he could never run down any of the 
local legends. Anyone having knowledge of these Hardeman 
County landmarks may write to Mr. Thompson at the above 
address. sk 


The Association is happy to welcome the establishment of the 
San Antonio Genealogical and Historical Society, which was char- 
tered by the state of Texas on May 11, 1959. The society will 
publish Our Heritage. Persons interested in further details may 
address their inquiries to the society at P. O. Box 6383, Alamo 
Heights Station, San Antonio 9, Texas. 

Each of the several projects included by the Texas State His- 
torical Survey Commission in its suggested program for the 
various county committees of the state should enlist the interest 
of Association members, but one in particular is of vital impor- 
tance to the organization and of unlimited potential value to the 
state. That is, according to Colonel C. R. Tips, Association mem- 
ber and president of the Texas State Historical Survey Committee, 
that each of the county groups should actively co-operate with 
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the Association in the establishment of a Junior Historian organ- 
ization in every high school in the state. Association members 
generally may also perform lasting service to the state by making 
a special effort to support and extend this worthwhile historical 
activity in their localities. Any questions concerning the Junior 
Historian movement and its organizational procedure should be 
directed to the Association office in Austin. 

On May 16, 1959, the San Antonio Conservation Society an- 
nounced the following awards for outstanding service in his- 
torical preservation: 


Travis PARK CHURCH E. M. (Buck) ScHIweEtz, Houston 
(Historical restoration) (Texas paintings) 
DAUGHTERS OF THE REPUBLIC OF COLONIAL DAMES 
TEXas (Neill-Cochran Home, Austin) 
(French Legation, Austin) SAM Woo Lrorp, Boerne 
Henry B. DIELMANN (Texas history sketches) 
(Texas history research and Mr. AND Mrs. HUNTER MEEK 
writing) (House at 709 Ave. E) 
Town oF GONZALES Lewis MooRMAN 
(Eggleston House) (Paintings of old San Antonio) 
EpiscopAL MISSION 
(Fredericksburg) 


The National Genealogical Society of Washington, D. C., is 
to be highly commended for the publication of The First Census 
of Texas, 1829-1836, to Which Are Added Texas Citizenship Lists, 
1821-1845, and Other Early Records of the Republic of Texas, 
compiled by Marion Day Mullins of Fort Worth. Whether or 
not the Texas census initiated in 1829 and continued through 
1836 was ordered by the Mexican government or undertaken by 
the residents themselves has not been determined. Internal evi- 
dence would indicate that the project was inaugurated by the 
central government, but this is offset by the lack of documentary 
instruction and the fact that the records were found in the 
municipalities rather than the Mexican Archives. 

The organization of the census records is as follows: San Au- 
gustine District, 1834-1836; Williams Settlement, 1835; Tenaha 
or Teneha District or Municipality; Municipality of Nacogdoches; 
Bevil District, 1835; Town of Nacogdoches; Sabine District; Aus- 
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tin’s Colony, 1826; Texas Citizenship Lists, 1821-1845; Certificates 
of Entrance into Texas in 1835; Muster Roll of Ayish Bayou 
District, Texas, 1835; and Record of Election Held in Municipal- 
ity of San Augustine, November 1, 1834. 

The original documents, which are presently housed in the 
Archives of the Texas State Library, are admittedly fragmentary, 
but they are of great value in establishing the residence of a large 
number of the earliest families in the localities concerned. Gene- 
alogists and general historians should find considerable use for 
this latest source for research in early Texas history. 

Historians and educators throughout the state have hailed the 
establishment of the Sheffy-Anderson Scholarship Fund at West 
Texas State College as a positive contribution to Texas education 
and a most appropriate method of expressing well-deserved honor 
and appreciation for the work of two historians who have done 
much for education in the state. The board named to administer 
the fund and determine the conditions under which the award 
should be granted includes: Dr. Ima C. Barlow, Dr. Lowell H. 
Harrison, Miss Wilma Hixson, and the honorees—Dr. Hattie M. 
Anderson and Dr. L. F. Sheffy. 

Recipients of the award will be selected by the History Depart- 
ment of West Texas State College on the basis of academic stand- 
ing in history, overall academic standing, and need. The intent 
of the board is that the Sheffy-Anderson Scholarship should rep- 
resent truly outstanding historical scholarship. 

Contributors to the Sheffy-Anderson Scholarship Fund include: 


Josie and Delila Baird H. D. Bugbee 

M. V. Backman, Jr. Mrs. W. L. Burnette 
Ima C. Barlow Mrs. Dorothy Buswell 
H. S. Benjamin H. B. Carroll 

William M. Black Irby B. Carruth 

E. W. Boedeker James D. Cheyne 
Ulane Zeeck Bonnel Jane Cheyne 

Ray W. Bonner Betty B. Childers 
Mrs. Brainard Mr. and Mrs. Terrill Christian 
Mrs. T. H. Brasher Michael Chumrey 

W. H. Brian Ira G. Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Brotherton Ruth Cross 

Glenn Brown J. M. Crews 

Melba Brown Hazel B. Crouch 


Loraine Bruce F. J. Crumley 


Louise Daniel 

Ray S. Daniel 

Mrs. John Davis 
Frank R. Day 

Delta Kappa Gamma 
Dorothy Cash Dodgen 
Mildred Hobbs Dodson 
Jesse J. Dyer 

May E. Desper 

J. H. Dunn 

Mrs. Allen Earley 


Mr. and Mrs. Allen Early, Jr. 


Maurice Ehrlich 
Loula Grace Erdman 
Mrs. T. T. Fain 

Mrs. Clyde Fatheree 
Lewis P. Fields 

Mrs. Olive P. Finch 
Joe Frank 

Edna Graham 

Alma Hall 

Howard Hampton 
Florance Neely Hardin 
Mrs. E. D. Harrell 
Newton Harrell 

Jake H. Harrison 
Lowell and Elaine Harrison 
John Hazlewood 

Mrs. Nolan Henson, Jr. 
Anna I. Hibbets 
Frank Hill 

J. A. Hill 

H. S. Hilburn 

Beryl Hixson 

Wilma Hixson 

Jim Hodges 

Clarence Hope 

Lillian A. Jackson 

Lee Johnson 

John K. Kahler 

K. Kendrick 

Knox Kinard 

A. K. Knott 

Mrs. O. J. Lass 

Paul C. Ledrick 

Mrs. Robert T. Lindsey 
Ruth Lowes 

Mattie Swayne Mack 
Ruth E. Martin 


Mrs. Novella Goodman Martin 


L. E. Moyer 

B. H. Mitchell 
Carra E. Morgan 
Milton Morris 
Thomas D. MacOwan 
John H. McCarty 
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Annie McDonald 

K. L. McKay 

Lillie G. McKinney 
Nell G. McLeish 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale Nix 
Mrs. James M. Oswald 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. O’Brian 
Mrs. H. C. Pannell 

Mrs. J. E. Pearce 

Mrs. A. V. Peterson (Dorothy Rusk) 
Frances M. Phillips 
Constance Wayland Radar 
G. E. Ragle 

Mr. E. Byron Range, Jr. 
Mrs. T. V. Reeves 

Ted Reid 

Troy Riddell 

Marvin Lee Roach 

J. B. Roberts 

Laura Roberts 

Leroy Roberts 

Willie Mae Rodgers 
Louise H. Russell 
Lillian and Edgar Russell 
Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Sanders 
Carrie V. Sheffy 

L. F. Sheffy 

Beulah Sheridan 

Nedra Shinn 

Burney Slack 

Ben F. Smith 

J. B. Speer 

Della Stagner 

Mrs. Joel Stavlo 

Albessa Stephenson 

Dr. E. P. Stewart 

Floyd V. Studer 

D. T. Tarlton 

Jack Taylor 

W. W. Taylor 

Henry Teubel 

Raymond Thompson 
Catherine W. Turner 
Carmen Ulm 

Darthula Walker 

Mrs. A. L. Walsh 

Bertie Warren 

Mrs. David M. Warren 
M. J. Weaver 

Mrs. W. D. Westbay 
Addie R. Whitcomb 
John White 

Lonnie J. White 

M. K. Woodward 

C. V. Woolley 
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Dorman Winfrey, state archivist and long-time member of the 
Association, has had much experience on the intricate trails of 
Texas history and knows well the value of reliable guides through 
the maze-like mountains of historical sources that frequently con- 
front the researcher. Recently, as a service to Quarterly readers 
and persons engaged in historical research generally, he tran- 
scribed and submitted to the office the Texas section of Willis 
Duke Weatherford’s Analytical Index of De Bow’s Review (pp. 
179-190) , which is presented herewith to provide yet another 
device whereby the research procedure in Texas may properly 
be simplified. In the index as it is reproduced here, volume ref- 
erences have been set in italic type for greater clarity. 


TEXAS, advantages of for settlers 
and capitalists summarized, 1:533-37; ag- 
ricultural advantages of, 13:632-3; agri- 
cultural economy in, 1858, 24:337-8; ag- 
ricultural crop materials, 26:310-12; ag- 
ricultural products, 1867, 36:184-9; agri- 
cultural resources and statistics of 1869, 
37:320-34; agricultural society, reasons 
for organization, 18:200-1; almanac for 
commended, 36:109; annexation of Cal- 
houn’s letter as Secretary of State to 
American Ambassador to England about, 
9:184-91; annexation, sketch of, 27:354-5, 
27:19-28; area and agricultural re- 
sources of, 27:256-65; artesian wells 
as means of reclaiming waste land, 
22:438-9; bibliography on, 1851, so: 
627; civil war of Texas over reten- 
tion of archives and capital at Aus- 
tin, 26:513-23; coal and iron fields of, 
a report on, 29:115-16; cooperation of 
Texas with Confederacy urged, 34:15- 
1g; cotton culture in, 14:72; cotton ex- 
ports, 1837-56, 23:132; cotton manufac- 
turing in 1867, 37:265-6; cotton trade of 
1848-59, 27:611; debtor act of in 1861, 
30:507; development of internal improve- 
ments, state system of land, taxation for 
financing of improvements, 1855, 20:111- 
18; diplomatic relations with U. S. as 
a republic, 13:418-19; Eastern ‘Texas 
crops and terrain described, 17:412-13; 
immigration into, importance of, 1:78; 
immigration into, estimated. 17:221; ex- 
ports of, from her own ports, 10:453; 
fiscal history of, reviewed, 14:380-6; 


geography and resources of, 27:44-453 
geological and agricultural survey, a re- 
port, 36:599; geographical location and 
boundaries, 9:238; growth of, 1851, 12: 
103-4; growth of cotton, corn, sugar, 
notes on progress, 6:153; history, early, 
work of Moses and Stephen Austin to 
1828, 24:113-36; historical and geograph- 
ical sketch of, including boundaries, 
geology, climate, streams, flora, fauna, 
education, government, land system, pop- 
ulation, with events leading to annexa- 
tion, z0:627-45; historical sketch, 28:705- 
7; history, 1685-1846, review of its bat- 
tles, leaders, settlement as a province, 
republic, state, 23:239-62; immigration 
to, (1) dangers of to slavery, 25:597; 
(2) directions and opportunities for, 
1857, 23:570-3; (3) directions and advice 
to, 20:241-8; (4) German immigrant to 
in 1868, 38:213; (5) opportunities for 
immigrant listed, 36:109-10; “journey 
through Texas and the Back Country,” 
book by Frederick Law Olmstead, abo- 
litionist, describing social and economic 
conditions, critically reviewed by De Bow, 
23:113-32; internal improvements in 
Trinity River Valley, 6:364-5; life on the 
Texas border, “Little Red Head,” a 
story, 9:476-9; life and early times por- 
trayed in “Colonel Teadriver, the Regu- 
lator,” a romance, 10:166-75, 413-23, 611- 
21; lands of, desirability for cultivation 
and settlement, 8:63-5; livestock popu- 
lation by counties, 1850-55, compared, 
23:573-5; mineral resources of, a report, 
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28:337-8; navigation of rivers and wealth, 
3:350-1; natural resources and advan- 
tages of, 7:368-9; natural resources, crops 
and their values, 4:318-25; physical sketch 
of, 37:193-5; pioneer life in, 16:155-9; 
pioneer career of Thos. Affleck sketched, 
26:475-6; progress in 1850, of cities, Hous- 
ton, Galveston, Matagordos, 10:357-8; 
progress of sugar growth in 1850, 9:426- 
7; progress and resources in 1859, 26: 
471-4; prairies of Texas, location and 
uses, 39:400-3; (a) property assessments, 
1846-55, 23:132; 1852-5, 27:538-40; pros- 
pects from polyglot human stock, 18: 
703-4, 18:709-10; (b) public debt of, 7: 
273, 11:220, 336-7; public lands in 1852, 
extent and prospects, 13:53-6; public 
schools, report, 1855, 20:239-41; railroad 
legislation, action in favor of cooperation 
in financing, 20:640-1; railroads, state sys- 
tem of financing proposed, 19:81-8, 201- 
5, 578-87; railroad system of analyzed 
and state promotion advised, 1855, 18: 
671-6; Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago, fraudulent Texas representatives 
in, 29:124-5; republic of Texas, amorti- 
zation of, bonded debt of, acquired by 
U. S. government, status in 1850, 19:157- 
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8; republic of, note on founding, 14:338- 
g; resources of described, 9:560-1, 14:68- 
g; resources of tabulated, 1846-53, 18: 
334; resources of as inducement to im- 
migrants, 24:568-70; resources enumer- 
ated, 9:195-7; secession and military 
changes, resulting from, 37:510-13; set- 
tlements of spaniards in, 2:216-24; school 
provisions in 1855, 19:695-6; slave popu- 
lation by counties, 1850-55; also, live 
stock, compared, 23:573-5; stock raising, 
advantages in, 18:334-5; sugar cultiva- 
tion, note, 3:341; sugar crops, 1850, 23: 
132; sugar lands, a description of their 
location, extent, cost, with discussion of 
cultivation of sugar, 5:316-24; sugar soils, 
analysis of, 3:553-57; taxable wealth and 
resources of 1861, 31:199-200; topogra- 
phy of, 78:707-8; war dangers of and im- 
portance to U. S., 19:22-29; Western 
Texas, agricultural advantages of, 29: 
557-9; West Texas, agricultural resources 
of, 18:54-5; Western ‘Texas, progress, 
1852, comments on De Witt Co., San 
Antonio, etc., 13:93-4; Western Texas, 
sketch of, 1858, 26:115-16; wool raising 
and manufacturing, 9:559; wool raising, 
natural advantages of Texas for, 10:464. 


Correspondence with Dean Earl Wood, 4510 Jefferson Street, 
Kansas City 12, Missouri, concerning his book, The Old Santa 
Fe Trail from the Missouri River (Panoramic Edition, 1955), 
with particular reference to the book’s Texas interest, has been 
most enlightening. In describing the Texas coverage, the author 
reports: 


First, it should be pointed out that the Treaty between the United 
States and Spain, dated February 22, 1819 (8 U. S. Stat. 252; page 2 
of my book), established the Arkansas River west of the 100th 
Meridian as the northern boundary of the Mexican territory, which 
in 1821 became part of independent Mexico, and in 1836 became 
the northern boundary of the Republic of Texas (pages 1, 52, and 
99 of my book). Thus, the main route of the Santa Fe Trail, the 
plains route, during the years in question, crossed Texas territory until 
December 13, 1850, when Texas became a State with present bound- 
aries (g U. S. Stat. 446, 1005; pages 175-76 of my book). You will 
recall the Snively Expedition of 1843 under commission of the Texas 
government, to raid the Mexican caravan on the plains route while 
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passing through Texas territory (pages 131-33 of my book) ; also, the 
Texas Expedition to New Mexico of 1841 (page 124). 

The history of the Santa Fe Trail directly involves the history of 
Texas until December 13, 1850, as aforesaid; so that the first 176 
pages of my book deal with a part of Texas history. 

Second, it should be pointed out that during the Civil War the 
military forces of Texas invaded New Mexico in January, 1862, in 
a campaign culminating in the Battle in Glorieta Pass of March 28th 
(pages 231-32 of my book). Also, the battles of the Texans with the 
Mexicans for their independence, and during the Mexican War period 
are reported, as well as the beginning of American immigration into 
Texas (pages 28, 30, 99, 125-26, 138, 142-43, 149, 152). The attempt 
to open a route through Texas to Mexico in 1839 is covered (page 
118), and so are the Indian Wars in Texas in their relation to the 
Santa Fe Trail (pages 3, 9, 12, 185, 190, 191, 209, 214, 218, 244, 254, 
266, 272). Also, the history of Mexico is kept track of in relation to 
the Trail (pages 1, 2-3, 4, 10, 16, 17, 29, 30, 52, 55, 82, 94, 98, 101-02, 
117, 119-21, 124-26, 133-35, 140, 142-45, 186, 192, 211-12, 216, 220, 
227-28, 238-39, 257, 267, 277) . 


A heartening letter and additional literature have been received 
from David N. Dunbar, Assistant National Director of the Boy 
Scouts of America, in which Mr. Dunbar points out the tremen- 
dous interest which the Boy Scouts of America program has in 
history. The literature furnished states specifically and emphat- 
ically “American history has a vital place in the Scout movement.” 
The Boy Scouts are further interpreting this statement of purpose 
and explaining it through their American Historic Trails pro- 
gram. In other words, this comes down to a Scout’s taking part 
in some piece of “significant local history.” 

The Historic Trails program is explained as follows: 


SCOUTING AND History 

What place does American history have in the Scouting movement? 
Here is a graphic answer. .. . 

An older boy, almost a man, faces a group of Explorers. His voice 
is strong as he says, “... I will treasure my American heritage and 
will do all I can to preserve and enrich it. ...” 

[He] is an Explorer, a member of Scouting’s program for older boys. 
He is reading one of the principles expressed in the Explorer Code. 

The Explorer Code crystallizes a boy’s love of country and gives 
purpose to his pride and devotion. American history has a vital place 
in the Scout movement. 
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Historic Traits PROGRAM 

Boys need guidance to make the words they say become the things 
they do. The words must be interpreted in terms of activities. 

In 1956, the Boy Scouts of America introduced the historic trails 
program. It was met with enthusiastic response from thousands of 
Boy Scouts, Explorers, Scouters, and members of adult historical 
societies. 

The program offers the guidance and interpretation that are neces- 
sary to make history alive, vibrant, and appealing to boys. It sets forth 
a series of requirements leading to the coveted Boy Scouts of America 
Historic Trails Award. 

These requirements reflect the threefold purpose of the historic trails 
program: (1) to stimulate Boy Scout and Explorer interest in Amer- 
ican history, (2) to provide an outlet for this interest through out- 
door activities such as hiking and camping, and (3) to restore and 
preserve significant local history. 

In describing the scope of the historic trails program, Chief Scout 
Executive Arthur A. Schuck said, “It offers an opportunity for every 
boy and young man in America to become aware of local, state, and 
national history related to the place where he lives or where he may 
hike, camp, and tour. At the same time, the program provides a plan 
for preserving this history so all may learn to love and cherish the 
rich heritage that is ours.” 

Historic AWARD 

The Historic Trails Award is presented to individual Boy Scouts or 
Explorers for unit achievement in the Boy Scouts of America historic 
trails program. 

To earn the award, members of a chartered unit (troop, post, ship, 
squadron) must plan and participate in a historical activity. 

A unit historical activity requires members to— 

1. Locate a historic trail or site and study information relating to 
it. (The information may be obtained from an adult historical 
society, public library, or people living near the trail or site.) 

2. Hike or camp overnight along the trail or in the vicinity of the site. 

3. Cooperate with an adult historical society to restore and mark all 
or part of this trail or site. (This may be done during the hike or 


overnight camp.) 


Cooperate with an adult historical society to plan and stage a 
historical pageant, ceremony, or other public event related to this 
trail or site. (Such event should be large enough to merit cov- 
erage by the local press.) 

After completion of the activity, the unit leader may apply for the 
required number of individual Historic Trails Award emblems on 
Form 0-1341A (available at his council office) . 

This application should be filled out and submitted to the council 
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for approval. When approved, leather emblems for each participating 
Boy Scout or Explorer will be sent to the unit by the National Camp- 
ing Service. 

Members of a unit are not eligible to receive the Historic Trails 
Award if any other award is available for the activity (such as the 
medal presented to boys who hike the Kentucky Lincoln Trail) . 

Historic Trails Award emblems may not be worn on any part of the 
Boy Scout and Explorer uniform or other clothing. They are designed 
for display on tents, packs, blankets, etc. 

Color decals (No. 3477) of the emblems may be purchased from 
the National Supply Service, Boy Scouts of America, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. The decals may be used to decorate plaques, canoe pad- 


dles, etc. 
‘ How Societies HELP 


Historic Trails Award requirements emphasize cooperation between 
historical societies and Boy Scouts or Explorer units. ‘This cooperation 
adds status and direction to unit historical activities. 

A unit should establish a close relationship with a local society as 
soon as possible when planning a historical activity. Nearly all com- 
munities have these societies—groups of citizens who are interested in 
preserving local history. 

Reports from many units indicate that members of these societies 
have been eager to offer their cooperation by— 
© Suggesting trails or sites that are suitable for unit historical 

activities. 

@ Providing units with historical information about the trails or sites. 
© Offering guidance to units during restoration and marking projects. 
@ Financing the cost of materials used by units for restoration and 
marking projects. 
@ Staging historical pageants and ceremonies with unit participation. 
@ Directing public attention to unit historical activities through news- 
papers, television, and radio. 
How To BEGIN AN ACTIVITY 

If you are a member of an adult historical society, contact the local 
Boy Scouts of America council office (listed in your telephone direc- 
tory). Explain that your society is interested in helping a unit begin 
its historical activity. ye 


In response to a request from Edward T. James, editor of 
Notable American Women, 1607-1950, which is being published 
under the sponsorship of Radcliffe College, a list of women who 
made outstanding contributions to the development of Texas was 
prepared in the Association office and submitted for editorial 
consideration. Herewith is the list, which will become the nucleus 
of a continuing file on notable Texas women. Interested members 
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are encouraged to prepare and submit to the office similar 
sketches of other women, now dead, who made significant con- 
tributions to the growth of the state. 


Jessie ANDREWS, February 17, 1867-December 21, 1919—noted 
teacher and poet, she was the first woman student to register in the 
University of Texas and later became the first woman instructor at 
the University of Texas. 


AMELIA Barr, March ag, 1831-March 10, 1919—a prodigious writer; 
from 1885 to 1911 a single firm published forty-two of her novels, 
while other firms printed countless other books and pieces. 


Maccig£ WILKINS Barry, 1863-1945—in 1888 she became head of 
the Department of English at Kidd-Key College in Sherman; in 1918 
she joined the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College staff 
where she founded the home demonstration clubs of Texas, a powerful 
educative force among rural women. 


ANNIE WEBB BLANTON, August 19, 1870-October 2, 1945— taught 
English in North Texas State Normal College, 1902-1919; first woman 
to be president of the Texas State Teachers Association, 1916; was 
elected first woman state superintendent of public instruction 
1919; initiated the better schools campaign which brought about con- 
stitutional amendment of 1920 enabling all districts to increase funds 
by local taxation; founded Delta Kappa Gamma Society in 1929; was 
professor of rural education in the University of Texas, 1933-1945. 


Mary Bonner, -June 6, 1935—Texas artist noted for her 
etchings; admitted to the two Salons de la Societe des Artistes Fran- 
cais; her work is a part of permanent collections in the Luxembourg 
Galleries, the British Museum, and the New York Public Library. 


Mary ELEANOR BRACKENRIDGE, March 7, 1837-February 14, 1924— 
a business leader, she was a director of the San Antonio Loan and 
Trust Company and the San Antonio National Bank; championed the 
cause of education for women; worked for the founding of the College 
of Industrial Arts (Iexas Women’s University) ; life member of its 
board of regents; leader in national prohibition and women’s suf- 
frage movements. 


Mary JANE Harris Briscoe, August 17, 1819-March 8, 1903—a 
founder of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas, which was organ- 
ized in her home; vice president of the organization until 1897; char- 
ter member of the Texas State Historical Association and honorary 
life member from 1897. 


KaTiE DaAFFAN, 1875-May 22, 1951—widely-known Texas clubwoman; 
held many positions in the United Daughters of the Confederacy; 
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the Women’s Press Association; the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution; and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; superintendent 
of the Confederate Women’s Home (Austin), 1911-1918; vice pres- 
ident of the Texas State Historical Association, 1912-1914; wrote or 
edited six books, 1908-1924. 


MOLLIE EvELyN Moore Davis, April 12-1844-January 1, 1909—poet 
and prose writer; published thirteen books divided between Texas 
and New Orleans backgrounds, between juvenile and adult literature, 
between poetry and prose, and between realism and romanticism. 


Ciara Driscoi, April 2, 1881-July 17, 1945—noted clubwoman; 
business woman; active in politics; called the “Savior of the Alamo” for 
her work in behalf of the preservation of the Texas shrine; organ- 
ized Austin Pan-American Round Table; Democratic National Com- 
mitteewoman, 1928-1944. 


ANGELINA BELLE EBERLY, 1800- —ran hotel in San Felipe 
de Austin that was meeting place for distinguished men of early 
Texas; later opened the Eberly House in Austin in 1839 and fired the 
cannon in the Archives War of 1842; later bought Tavern House in 
Port Lavaca and invested in Indianola real estate. 


May Dickson ExALi, August 14, 1859-September 28, 1936—founder 
and first president of the Dallas Shakespeare Club; instrumental in 
founding Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs; president of Dallas 
Library Club; organizer of the Dallas Art Association. 


MoTHER ANDREW FELTIN, —first Superior General of 
the Sisters of Divine Providence (American Branch), the first order 
in Europe and America to go out to teach children by ones and twos; 
significance of her work lies in obtaining permission for nuns to teach 
school away from a convent. 


REBECCA JANE GILLELAND FISHER, August 31, 1831-March 22, 1926— 
captured by Indians and rescued; married Methodist preacher and 
actively supported his missionary work; charter member of the Daugh- 
ters of the Republic of Texas; known as “Mother of Texas” for her 
interest in educational, political, and religious welfare of the state; 
aided Clara Driscoll in Alamo fight; orator at the unveiling of the Sam 
Houston monument in Huntsville; opened legislative sessions with 
prayer for many years; only woman elected to Texas Veterans Asso- 
ciation and its last surviving member. 


Mary E. Gearine, April 22, 1872-May 10, 1946—innovator of home 
economics teaching; established Home Economics Department at Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1912, where she was first woman full-professor; 
served in World War I as food conservation specialist; took part in 
White House Conference on Child Health; bequeathed her home to 
state-wide Foundation for Child Welfare and Parent Education. 
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Exiza Gore, 1845-1929—joined faculty of Andrews Female 
College at Huntsville in 1866; succeeded to the presidency of the school 
in 1868; opened school in Madison County; returned to Huntsville 
in 1873 and lived for many years in the Sam Houston “Steamboat 
House,” where she was a consultant and hostess of such educational 
leaders as Governor O. M. Roberts and O. H. Cooper; the legisla- 
tive bill for establishing the University of Texas was written in 
her home. 


DitvE Rose Harris, April 28, 1825-April 2, 1914—early settler, she 
was intimately acquainted with the leaders of the Revolution and the 
Republic; her reminiscences are an important primary source of the 
history of the period. 


JANE Birpsaty Harris, September 21, 1791-August 15, 1869g—hostess 
to government of the Republic in Harrisburg; operated an inn patron- 
ized by officials and most travelers; a stockholder in the Harrisburg 
Town Company. 


Mary Austin Hottey, October go, 1784-August 2, 1846—cousin of 
Stephen F. Austin, she traveled in early Texas and planned to settle 
in Austin’s colony; her books and letters served as propaganda and 
are invaluable accounts of early Texas; she is called “first lady ambas- 
sador at large” for the Austin colony and the Republic of Texas. 


Lucy Kipp-Kry, November 15, 1839-September 12, 1916—president 
of North Texas Female College; built an institution which influenced 
the entire field of education for women in the Southwest. 


HELEN MArr SWEARINGEN Kirsy, January 17, 1837-November 29, 
1921—opened Alta Vista Institute (boarding school for girls); was 
a “lady assistant” and dean at the University of Texas; numerous 
scholarships and other student aids instituted by her. 


EuGENIA LAVENDER, December 25, 1817- —commissioned 
by French government to repair paintings in the Louvre, she came to 
Houston in 1851 and taught foreign languages at St. Agnes Academy; 
taught painting at Corpus Christi. 


JANE HERBERT WILKINSON LONG, July 23, 1798-December 30, 1880— 
“Mother of Texas”; ran boarding houses in Brazoria and Richmond; 
prominent cattlewoman; close association with prominent ‘Texas 
leaders. 


AvELE Lussock BriscoE Looscan, February 5, 1848-November 24, 
1935-—one of the founders and chairman of board of the Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas; charter member of the Texas State Historical 
Association and president, 1915-1925; wrote articles for the Quarterly 
and Comprehensive History of Texas. 
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Lypia ANN McHenry, -August, 1864—taught school 
and was instrumental in expansion of the Methodist Church in Texas. 


Jane McManus, April 6, 1807-December 10, 1878—came to Texas 
as a land speculator in 1832 but failed; published series “The Presi- 
dents of Texas” in 1849; crusaded for annexation; spent time on the 
Rio Grande and wrote Eagle Pass. 


PAMELA MANN, —prominent participant in the Run- 
away Scrape during the Revolution; established the Mansion House 
in Houston; associated with leaders of the Republic. 


Mary ApaMs Maverick, March 16, 1818-February 24, 1898—wife of 
Samuel Maverick; wrote diary that has become invaluable historical 


document. 


Katie CABELL Currie Muse, January 6, 1861- —noted club- 
woman; organizer of Texas Division of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy and its first president; also a member of the Daughters of 
the Republic, Colonial Dames, Daughters of 1812; and sponsored 
Dallas Historical Society. 


EisaBET Ney, January 26, 1833-June 29, 1907—internationally 
famed sculptor; moved to Texas in 1872 after beginning successful 
career in Germany; secured numerous commissions, including those 
from the state to execute the statues of Austin and Houston; first 
eminent Texas sculptor. 


Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, May 7, 1861-February 4, 1938—opened 
private school in Bryan; principal of Tyler High School; wrote A New 
History of Texas for Schools, widely-used state textbook; president 
of Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs; supported Chatauqua insti- 
tutions; representative for Houston Post-Dispatch, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, and the Woman Citizen at League of Nations; member of 
Texas Centennial Commission. 


HA.Liy BryAN Perry, January 10, 1868-June 27, 1955—was one of 
the outstanding patrons of Texas history; she was a co-founder of 
the Daughters of the Republic of Texas in 1891; an honorary member 
of the Sons of the Republic of Texas; and a life member of the Texas 


State Historical Association. 


Lucy Ho.LcoMBeE PICKENs, June 11, 1832-July, 1899—wife of F. W. 
Pickens, ambassador to Russia and governor of South Carolina; great 
supporter of the Confederate Army, Lucy Holcombe Legion; member 
of United Daughters of the Confederacy. 


Etta CARUTHERS PorTER, -July 26, 1939—organized the 
Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers and worked for thirty years 


in behalf of the organization. 
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SoPHIA PorTeER, December 3, 1815-August 27, 1899—‘‘Woman Paul 
Revere,” she forded the Red River to warn James Bourland of the 
approach of Federal scouts; lived at Washington-on-the-Brazos and 
later married Holland Coffee, George N. Betts, and finally James 
Porter. 


MELINDA RANKIN, 1811-December 7, 1888—came to Texas in 1847 
and opened school for Mexicans in Brownsville in 1852; with support 
of Presbyterian Board of Education she opened Rio Grande Female 
Seminary in 1854; opened first Protestant mission in Mexico in 1866; 
wrote Twenty Years among the Mexicans: A Narrative of Missionary 
Labor. 


REBECCA STUART RED, October 2, 1827-May 24, 1886—principal and 
teacher in Live Oak Female Seminary, Gay Hill, Texas, 1853-1875; 
established and conducted Stuart Female Seminary, a degree-granting 
boarding school for girls in Austin, 1875-1886. 


EMILY DoroTHy SCARBOROUGH, January 27, 1878-November 7, 1935— 
public school teacher; later taught at Baylor University and Columbia 
University; on staff of New York Sun; wrote several books with Texas 
settings. 


Jutta Lee Sinks, January 18, 1817-October 24, 1904—moved to 
Austin in 1840; member of Texas Veterans Association; charter mem- 
ber, vice president, and honorary life member of the Texas State 
Historical Association; contributed many important documents and 
articles on Texas history. 


MrriAM LUuTCHER STARK, January 17, 1860-November 27, 1936— 
noted philanthropist, her gifts included the Stark Collection which she 
gave to the University of ‘Texas. 


Brive NEILL Taytor, January 12, 1858-May 29, 1937—Washington, 
D. C., correspondent of the Austin Statesman; art and drama critic 
and society editor of the Washington Sunday Capitol; founder of 
the Austin American History Club and the St. Vincent’s Aid Society; 
charter member of the ‘Texas Women’s Press Association, Texas Fine 
Arts Association, and the Texas State Historical Association. 


FRANCES JUDITH SOMES TRASK THOMPSON, July 20, 1806-March 31, 
1892—came to Matagorda in 1834; opened girls’ boarding school at 
Cole’s Settlement; taught in various other Texas towns; and operated 
the Swisher Hotel in Austin for a time. 


JoHANNA TROUTMAN, February 19, 1817- , 1880—helped raise 
the Georgia Battalion during the Texas Revolution and made the 
“Flag of the Lone Star.” 
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PHOEBE KERRICK WARNER, May 2, 1866- —contributed to 
Amarillo News-Globe and the Fort Worth Star-Telegram; originated 
club work in the Texas Panhandle; state chairman of Rural Life 
Committee of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs; Texas repre- 
sentative to the National Congress of Farm Women (1920) ; appointed 
to National Home Builders Committee; Phoebe Kerrick Warner 
Management House dedicated to her in Canyon, Texas. 


ELIzABETH Howarp West, March 27, 1873-January 4, 1948—pioneer 
Texas archivist and librarian; assistant in Library of Congress, 1906- 
1911; Texas state archivist, 1911-1915; librarian, San Antonio Public 
Library, 1915-1918; Texas state librarian, 1918-1925; librarian, 1925- 
1942; and historical research specialist, 1942-1947, Texas Technolog- 
ical College; compiled numerous calendars, transcripts, and catalogs 
of historical source material; initiated state-wide library extension 
program for county libraries and a special lending library service 
for the blind in the Texas State Library. 


SARAH ANN GROCE WHARTON, 1810-1870—came to Brazos River 
in 1827; established Eagle Island Plantation, said to be first frame 
house built in Texas; became famous as an early Texas hostess; took 
part in the Runaway Scrape. 


ANN WHITNEY, about 1835-July 11, 1867—came from Massachusetts 
to teach a log cabin frontier school in the Leon Valley; in a Comanche 
raid in 1867 she saved the lives of all her pupils at the cost of her 
own life; has become a symbol of every classroom teacher who ever sac- 
rificed for the care and welfare of students. 


Maup JEANNIE FULLER YouNG, November 1, 1826-April 15, 1882— 
taught at Houston Academy; elected official “Mother of the Brigade,” 
Hood’s Texas Brigade; known as the “Confederate Lady” for her 
literary work concerning the war and the South; was noted as state 


botanist. 


ADINA DE ZAVALA, 1862-1955—a noted research historian, she organ- 
ized the Texas Historical and Landmarks Association in 1887 and was 
a charter member of the Texas State Historical Association, serving 
on its executive council for thirty-five years. 


The University of Texas’ Daily Texan for September 15, 1959, 
contained an informative feature article on the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center, specified by the Regents as the home of the 
Association on the University of Texas campus. Often noted as 
one of the twelve most beautiful buildings in the Southwest, the 
structure was designated a research center for Texas history by 
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the University’s Board of Regents in 1946 and named in honor 
of Eugene C. Barker, who has been acclaimed the most distin- 
guished of all Texas historians and pre-eminent among American 
scholars generally. 

Designed by the noted architect Cass Gilbert, the Barker Center 
was completed in 1910 and thereafter served as a pattern for 
subsequent campus construction. In addition to its fame as “the 
architectural gem of the campus,” however, the Barker Center 
has also been hailed nationally and internationally as one of the 
truly inspired contributions to the world of contemporary his- 
torical research. Here, in a setting conducive to productive re- 
search, are gathered the University’s rich resources for the study 
of ‘Texas history. Millions of manuscript pages and maps are 
housed in the Archives on the ground floor, while more than 
40,000 volumes, including many of the rarest titles in Texas his- 
toriography, are listed in the catalog of the Texas Collection 
Library on the second floor. Also on the second floor are the 
main reading room, the graduate research reading room, and the 
art gallery in which the Reaugh Collection is exhibited. The 
stack area for the Archives and Library is situated in the seven- 
storied west wing, which also contains the microfilm reading room 
and the faculty-graduate research room on the seventh floor. 

The first floor of the building is devoted primarily to the 
Association offices and the public rooms. Particularly noteworthy 
are the Robert Joy portrait of Eugene C. Barker, which hangs 
against the west wall of the main hall, the beautiful marble and 
iron spiral staircase off the main hall, and the lounge, where 
numerous historical meetings are regularly held by such groups 
as the University chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, the national hon- 
orary history fraternity. 

During 1960, the Association will sponsor a number of events 
commemorating the fiftieth year of the building’s construction. 
At the present time, the noted architect-historian, August Watkins 
Harris, is engaged in the execution of sketches and a painting of 
the building which will be featured in the second volume of the 
Cumulative Index to the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, the 
major publication scheduled for the 1959-1960 season. Association 
members are well acquainted with the superb quality of Mr. 
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Harris’ scholarship and artistic gifts and will assuredly be grati- 
fied by this premier event commemorating the fiftieth year of the 
building. 

The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mr. Robert B. Day 
Loma Vista Route 
Batesville, Texas 


Commander Tom H. Wells 
United States Navy 

131 East Bayview Blvd. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Mr. Charles H. Dillon 
P. O. Box 2578 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Ted W. Mayborn 
P. O. Box 6701 
Dallas 19, Texas 


Mr. W. L. Robinson 
Hamilton, Texas 


Mr. R. B. Perry 
Executive Vice President 
Texas Motel Association 
127 Bent Drive 

San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mr. Richard Lee Mack 
Route #2 
Narka, Kansas 


Library 

South Texas College 
1600 Louisiana Street 
Houston 2, Texas 


Mr. L. H. Hillyer 
Rockdale, Texas 


Mr. P. E. Zimmerman 
1843 Norfolk 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mr. George Neilsen 
Concordia College 
7400 Augusta 
River Forest, Ill. 


Mr. Eugene M. Caskey 


Box 696 
Jacksonville, Texas 


Mr. Forrest E. Ward 
1724 East gend St. 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Charles L. Bybee 
1912 Larchmont 
Houston 19, Texas 


Miss Bess H. Diffey 
6822-B Middleton 
Huntington Park, California 


Mr. Boyce F. Jordan 
816 E. Gilbert Street 
Henrietta, Texas 


Mr. Ralph Giles 
828 E. Krezdorn 
Seguin, Texas 


Mr. Gordon O. Lamb 
527 E. Mountain 
Seguin, Texas 


Seguin High School Library 
815 Lamar 
Seguin, Texas 


Miss Annie Romberg 
Holland 
Bell County, Texas 


Mr. Derwood Johnson 
410 North goth Street 
Waco, Texas 


Mrs. W. A. Gilleland 
4830 Dody 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


South Houston Junior High School 


goo College Avenue 
South Houston, Texas 


Cisco Junior College Library 
Cisco Junior College 
Cisco, Texas 


Mr. L. B. Raisty 
120 Mockingbird Lane 
Decatur, Georgia 


Jack County Historical Society 
Mr. Leigh McGee, President 
Jacksboro, Texas 


Mrs. Elgin Burrer 
4709 Hillwin Circle 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. John P. Potter 
1207 Newport 
Austin 5, Texas 


Mrs. Ray Teller 
208 Bird Street 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mr. Oliver W. Sumerlin 
1701 Main 
Bastrop, Texas 


Judge Joe Ingraham 
1400 Hermann Drive 
Houston 4, Texas 


Mrs. C. H. Benckenstein 
P. O. Box 720 
Orange, Texas 
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Victoria High School Library 
Victoria High School 
Victoria, Texas 


Miss Sue Flanagan 
1207 Windsor Road, Apt. 3 
Austin 3, Texas 


Mrs. Helen Colburn 
1712 Bluebonnet Lane 
Austin 4, Texas 


Mrs. Erl R. Ramsey 
2347 Goldsmith 
Houston 25, Texas 


The Max Lales 
3704 Fitzgerald 
Marshall, Texas 


Mr. Perry Bruce 
42 Westleigh Avenue 
Coulsdon, Surrey, England 


> 
ie 


Kook Keviews 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States, 1528-1543. 
Edited by F. W. Hodge and T. H. Lewis. New York (Barnes 
and Noble), 1959. Pp. xiii + 413. Index. $5.75. 


Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 1542-1706. Edited by H. E. 
Bolton. New York (Barnes and Noble), 1959. Pp. x + 486. 


Index. $5.75. 


Barnes and Noble has rendered a service to the students of 
history in reprinting these two volumes. Spanish Explorers in the 
Southern United States contains (1) the report to the Spanish 
Emperor Charles V by Cabeza de Vaca of his journey across what 
is now Texas, (2) the 1542 report of the “Gentleman of Elvas’” 
on the wanderings of Hernando de Soto in Florida and along the 
Gulf Coast, and in Arkansas, Texas, and Indian Territory, (3) 
Coronado’s grand entrada is narrated by Pedro de Castafieda. 
One and three were edited by Frederick Webb Hodge, while 
number two was edited by Theodore H. Lewis. 

In the narrative of the “Gentleman of Elvas,” some corrections 
have been made in the text, and proper names have been care- 
fully checked with the Portuguese original in the Lennox Library. 
Variations from page to page in the spelling of some names may 
be assumed to exist in the original. 

The journey of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca and his three 
companions overland from coast to coast is a remarkable record 
and as a narrative of suffering and privation has, perhaps, no 
equal in the annals of the North American continent. Few Span- 
ish narratives, however, are more unsatisfactory to deal with by 
reason of the lack of directions, distances, and other details. Yet, 
the effect of the overland journey was to inspire Coronado in 
1540, and it is not improbable that De Soto may have been stim- 
ulated to action by it. 

In the early annals of exploration, much interest is attached 
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to the expedition of Hernando de Soto through the Gulf States. 
Here Americans get their first geographical knowledge of Florida, 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Texas, and Indian ‘Territory and also initial 
information on the Five Civilized Tribes and a few others not so 
easily identified. Here are recorded the first discovery and navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River, the death of its discoverer, De 
Soto, the building of the first brigantines by Moscoso, the first 
voyage down the river, and the arrival in Mexico of the remnants 
of the once powerful expedition. 

In 1539, Fray Marcos of Nice, with Estévan, the Negro com- 
panion of Cabeza de Vaca, penetrated the country to the north- 
west as far as the Seven Cities of Cibola. Estévan was killed on 
this expedition and Fray Marcos returned to Mexico with a 
glowing account of what he had seen. Another expedition was 
planned for 1540 and the command was given to Francisco Vas- 
quez de Coronado. 

The original manuscript of the Coronado Expedition by Cas- 
tafieda is not known to exist. In the Lennox branch of the New 
York Public Library, there is a translation of a copy made at 
Seville in 1596. 

The Coronado Expedition was of far-reaching importance from 
a geographical point of view. It gives an insight into the hitherto 
unknown vast interior of the continent and forms the basis of the 
cartography of that region, makes known the sedentary Pueblo 
tribes of the Southwest and the hunting tribes of the Great Plains, 
the Grand Canyon, and the herds of bison; the pageant, grand 
though it was, resulted in disappointment for all. Coronado ended 
his days practically forgotten. 

Spanish Exploration, edited by Herbert Eugene Bolton, pre- 
serves the words of the narrators of the Cabrillo-Ferrelo Expedi- 
tion, the Vizcaino Expedition, and the Rodriguez, Espejo, Ojfiate, 
Bosque-Larios, Mendoza-Lopez, and the De Leén-Massanet expe- 
ditions. 

Little is known of Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo except that he was 
Portuguese. Before his death on the voyage up the coast, however, 
he reached Magdalena Bay, Cerros Island (near the northern 
limits of Ulloa’s exploration) , Port San Quentin, San Diego Bay, 
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Santa Catalina and San Clements Islands, rounded Point Concep- 
cién, and sighted Santa Lucia Mountain. After encountering 
heavy storms, he turned back and died on San Miguel Island. 

The command fell to Ferrelo, who headed north again, but 
storms drove him back to San Miguel. On a second try, he reached 
the Rogue River, Oregon. Those who know the coast which 
Cabrillo discovered, the kind of vessels used, the rigorous season, 
and the state of science of navigation at that period must admire 
the courage and intrepidity which were as portentious as his 
discoveries. 

At about the same time as the Cabrillo voyage, Sebastian Viz- 
caino was commissioned to explore the Gulf of California. He 
sailed from Acapulco, discovering the Bay of Monterey. There 
is a detailed description of the coast, but few incidents are related. 
Vizcaino was also beset by storms and the recorded accounts, in- 
cluding Vizcaino’s diary, are confusing and conflicting. 

The principal published sources of information with regard to 
the New Mexico-Rodriguez Expedition are a declaration by Her- 
nando Gallegas and the testimony of Pedro de Bustamante. The 
expedition, consisting of three friars, nine soldiers, and sixteen 
Indian servants, went down the Conchos River to the Rio Grande 
and reached the pueblos near Socorro, Acoma, and Zufii. The 
reports of Bustamante and Gallegas led to further interest and 
later exploration, including those of Espejo and Ofiate, to New 
Mexico; Bosque-Larios, to Texas; and the De Leén-Massanet ex- 
peditions and the founding of Texas, 1689-1690. These accounts 
are well-known to students of Texas history as a result of the work 
of Garrison, Clark, Bolton, and others and need no elaboration 
here. 

The volume under consideration concludes with the relation 
of the new conversions by Father Eusebio Francisco Kino. Perhaps 
the most notable factor in pushing northward the frontier of the 
Pacific slope was the work of the Jesuit missionaries. The next 
forward step was taken when Father Kino entered Pimeria Alta 
in 1687. This relation has been worked out by masters—Bolton 
(Kino’s Historical Memoir of Pimeria Alta) and Bancroft (North 
Mexican States) —and it would be presumptious for this reviewer 
to attempt to touch it. 
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These volumes constitute two of the nineteen in a series, the 
plan of which was adopted by the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1902, and known as “Original Narratives of Early Amer- 


ican History. OxnLanD Morton 
Pan American College 


Letters From A Texas Sheep Ranch. Edited by Harry James 


Brown. Urbana, Illinois (University of Illinois Press) , 1959. 
Pp. 156. Illustrations. $3.50. 


Students of Texas history will immediately recognize the name 
of George Wilkins Kendall, whose letters are contained in this 
delightful little volume. Not only did New England-born Kendall 
become “the greatest sheepman Texas ever produced,” but he was 
also well known as a traveler and journalist. Co-founder of the 
New Orleans Picayune and author of the popular Narrative of 
the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, in which he recounted his adven- 
tures in this ill-fated scheme, Kendall had lived a full and colorful 
life already, when in 1856 at the age of forty-six he moved his 
family from New Orleans to a ranch north of New Braunfels. 
Here he became recognized as an authority on sheep husbandry, 
and through letters published in the Picayune he described the 
opportunities that Texas afforded an industrious and energetic 
individual. He recognized the difficulties in settling any frontier 
area but believed the advantages far exceeded the obstacles and 
any failure in Texas was that of the man, not the land. And for 
those who were critical of the state, he reserved the contemptuous 
title “croakers.” 

The present work, winner of the 1958 Agricultural History 
Society prize, is a collection of letters written in 1860 and 1867 
(the majority written in 1860, only three letters of 1867 being 
included) by Kendall to his old friend Henry Stephens Randall, 
New York journalist who was regarded as the outstanding sheep 
authority in the country at the time. As would be expected the 
bulk of the letters deals directly with the problems of sheep hus- 
bandry, such as obtaining adequate pasture and shelter, breeding 
of the animals (the antics of the ram “Old Honest” causing 
Kendall no small amount of concern) , and purchasing new stock. 
Considerable attention is paid to weather conditions by rancher 
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Kendall; his description of the life-saving rains that broke the 
drought in August, 1860, will be particularly appreciated by 
present-day West Texans. Kendall’s widespread knowledge and 
journalistic training allow him to draw rich descriptions and to 
provide a storehouse of information for those interested in the 
story of frontier life in 1860-Texas. 

The editor of the current work has done a masterful job in 
providing necessary explanations throughout the text. Both the 
introduction and footnotes illustrate considerable literary and 
research skill. In fact Brown’s work could well serve as a model 
in thoroughness, completeness, and accuracy for any would-be 
editor of letters or memoirs, no matter what the field or period. 
His task called for both specific and general knowledge; the fin- 
ished product illustrates he has met this standard. 

There are some minor criticisms of the volume which can be 
noted. It is regrettable for example that Kendall did confine his 
remarks so exclusively to the sheep industry; only half a dozen 
times in some 190 pages of letters written in 1860 does he mention 
the sectional controversy and his feelings toward it. Too, it is 
unfortunate that the editor did not include letters written during 
the war itself; these would have provided some information on 
life in Confederate Texas. 

In the main, however, this is a worthwhile book and will prove 
indispensable for the historian of sheep husbandry in the Amer- 
ican West. The University of Illinois Press is to be congratulated 
on this real contribution to frontier literature. 


A. WOOSTER 
Lamar State College of Technology 


The West Is for Us: The Reminiscences of Mary A. Blankenship. 
Edited by Seymour V. Connor. Introduction and illustrations 
by Mrs. Doyle Thornhill. Lubbock (West Texas Museum 
Association) , 1958. Pp. 125. Illustrations, index. 


The West Is for Us is the story of a Texas couple “whose life 
literally began when they stepped onto the Caprock and into a 
new world, leaving the East behind them, grateful for the promise 
of the Plains.” The story begins in 1901, when a young Erath 
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County farmer and his wife repeated the experiences of unnum- 
bered couples who had preceded them into the West where cheap 
lands could be had. The story ends with the death of the narrator 
in 1955. 

The slim little volume is full of everyday experiences. Wind- 
mills and dug-outs, prairie fires and prairie folk, plains mirages 
and a woman’s loneliness when “God was our nearest neighbor” 
are the recollections of Mary Blankenship. 

The printing is superb. Mrs. Thornhill caught the spirit of the 
story in her illustrations. ‘To one acquainted with the western 
prairie scene, they depict life as it was. To one unacquainted with 
the same scene, they will serve the imagination as a table of con- 
tents for the story. The West Is for Us is an altogether delightful 
addition to the growing literature of and about West ‘Texas. 


T. R. Havins 
Howard Payne College 


The Families Geddie & McPhail. By Jack Geddie. Dallas (Henry 
L. Geddie Co.) , 1959. Pp. 224. 


Though lacking in several qualities of scholarly writing, The 
Families Geddie & McPhail is obviously what a genealogical study 
must be: a labor of love. The author spent twenty-three years 
gathering his material and devotes somewhat more than the last 
half of his book to detailed genealogical tables. The first portion, 
however, contains a rather disjointed narrative of Geddie-McPhail 
family history, and only rarely does an author describe his own 
work as well as does Geddie, who says, ‘It’s not a planned, co- 
ordinated manuscript ... it is a collection of trivia, data, legend, 
fact, and lore, with one binding tie, that of the Geddie and 
McPhail families.” An aspiring genealogist might do well to give 
this work his attention for it should provide helpful ideas. 

The Texas branch of the Geddie-McPhail family settled largely 
in Van Zandt County, and to a degree, in Cherokee County. 
Geddie quotes at length from letters written by his Texas pioneer 
forebears to relatives in other Southern States. These letters, 
written to convey family news, will be important sources for 
local historians of Van Zandt County for they contain historically 
important observations on conditions and the way of life in that 
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county and the East Texas area generally during the second half 
of the nineteenth century. Frep RATHJEN 
West Texas State College 


Twenty-four Years a Cowboy and Ranchman in Southern Texas 
and Old Mexico. By William Hale. Norman (University of 
Oklahoma Press) , 1959. $2.00. 


Twenty-four Years a Cowboy and Ranchman in Southern Texas 
and Old Mexico is the title of Will Hale’s lusty, extravagant tale 
of adventures in an area extending from New York and St. Louis 
to Brownsville, Matamoros, and Lincoln County, New Mexico. 

Rarely has a Western book been blessed with a more scholarly 
introduction than the one which A. M. Gibson wrote for Will 
Hale’s narrative. His quest for information included “well over 
three hundred inquiries” addressed to western historians and 
persons interested in Texas history. Gibson, who believes William 
Hale Stone received the memoir “from someone else, whom he 
designated as Will Hale,” will convince one that Will Hale was 
a genuine character, probably using an assumed name, and that 
the book although written as an autobiography is plainly a biog- 
raphy. The names of real Border characters are dropped and 
fictitious names given, although some are thinly disguised; for 
example, “Juan Mortina” must be Juan Cortina. The reader will, 
however, easily forgive Will Hale or Will Hale Stone all this 
confusion; for here, if ever, is a tale coming from the saddle and 
the wild free range, whose idiom is right from the heart of cow- 
boys and whose exploits the generation of Sam Bass and Charley 
Siringo would applaud. Indeed, Will Hale was a hybrid product 
of the Border: a cowboy, an outlaw, a trail driver, and a creator 
of tall tales. Certainly he was guilty of wild exaggeration of his 
own life and of the lives of others but never of the trite expres- 
sions or of the platitudes which encumber the memoirs of rich 
cattlemen. 

Out of the confusion of real events with exaggerated incidents 
which mingle in this account of the Texas Border in the 1870's, 
emerge true characters, half-outlaw, half-citizen. These were the 
products of the wildest age of South Texas, the post Civil War 
era. Bad-men from Texas or Mexico crossed the Border, going 
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south or north to steal and kill, and the entire Rio Grande Valley 
became a raider’s alley aflame with feuding, rustling, and cut- 
throating. During the Civil War in this area, lawlessness reigned 
and spawned as colorful a set of rascals as ever “treed a town,” 
anywhere in the old West. After the war these men of the Border 
continued their careers, writing their language in gunsmoke, as 
if the war had never ended. In the decade after Appomattox, no 
extradition requests were honored by Mexico, and the govern- 
ments of ‘Texas, Mexico, and the United States assumed a slum- 
bering attitude toward the crisis as rancher after rancher fled the 
Valley. (See House Reports, 45th Cong., 2nd Sess. [Serial No. 
1824], Report No. 701, especially the parts entitled Appendix B 
—Mexican Border Troubles and Texas Frontier Troubles). The 
Civil War trained men in all the arts of outlawry. A Hale-Smith 
gang spokesman admitted this when he said, ‘““There are three 
of us here who killed meny in the blue. We wore blue ourselves 
so we would not be known. These other two were on the other 
side and fought against us.” And again, ‘““They are Yanks and they 
are birds. We laid down the Stars and Bars and the Stars and 
Stripes and are working under the Mexican flag now.” These 
facts were true. The whole book is pervaded with an atmosphere 
of desperate ventures veiled in secrecy, with a lack of places and 
names, which causes scholars to conjecture that Will Hale was 
afraid of too much disclosure. One event described in the book, 
in which a Pinkerton detective was taken by the Smith boys “tied 
on a horse and taken on the river and swung up to a tree in a 
thick bunch of timber” (p. 72), would be quite enough reason 
for the author to grow vague and indefinite. And yet, such things 
did happen during that age. 

Always the Border men associated with Will Hale are on the 
move, scheming as they go, sometimes disguising themselves as 
Mexicans, hunting enemies in Matamoros with the same wild 
zest they hunted buffalo, wild horses, Indians, or cattle thieves, 
stalking their victims like Indians, moving swiftly away from 
pursuers. ‘“We are like wild geese and may have to travel,” Jim 
Smith said after the knife slaying of the Mexican robber chieftain 
San Tigo. The stalking of this bandit, who was killed in revenge 
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for the murder of one of the Smith gang, is a tale which would 
furnish some Western TV writer with a most appealing plot. 

There are times when Twenty-four Years a Cowboy becomes 
sheerly ridiculous. One night the Smith gang went to a fandango: 


Matamoros was in full blast. Streets were lighted bright, men around 
the gambling tables, troubles would arise and sometimes knives were 
used. ... Jim got a girl in a corner talking to her, and Frank noticed 
them (the Mexicans) watching his brother. Frank said, “Look out Jim, 
I see them watching and pointing at you. There is going to be fun.” 
Jim said, “There is.” ... All at once the greasers gave a whistle and 
told the women to get out, and then blockaded the door, and after Jim 
and Frank used up the contents of about six revolvers, there were 
twenty-one Mexicans down. As they cleared the front door they went a 
back way, and got their horses and made their escape. 

This is merely one of countless escapades described in a free and 
easy style. 

After 1865, Will Hale and his father went in for cattle ranching 
in Cameron County. (There was a “Hale and Parker Co.” ranch 
near Brownsville in the 1870’s.) Vast herds of wild unbranded 
Longhorns roamed this area as a result of the neglect associated 
with war and abandoned ranches. All hands turned out and went 
to branding everything in sight. ‘““We had a great herd,” Will 
wrote. “Father gave me a brand and when fall came I had over 
one thousand head.” Later when Will threw in with Frank and 
Jim Smith, they gathered a herd in typical Border fashion. Mex- 
ican thieves came over the river to steal cattle and kill the owners. 
Frank, Lewis, Jim, and Will heard of one big herd moving south 
—“us boys had a talk and said that was a picnic for us. So we 
prepared to go into the cattle business on a large scale. We cap- 
tured the herd and killed all the Mexicans.” Then Will adds 
typically, “So you see we have gone into the cattle business on a 
large scale, investing nothing but powder and lead, and of course 
we lost a little sleep.” 

When Will Hale left Texas, he eventually landed in Lincoln 
County, New Mexico, and after taking part in several cattle drives 
became involved in the chase after William Bonney. Hale claims 
to have been a member of Deputy Sheriff William H. Hudgen’s 
posse which searched diligently for Billy the Kid. After the killing 
of the outlaw, an L. W. Hale sent what he claimed was the index 
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or gun finger of the Kid to the editor of the Fort Sumner Daily 
Optic (July 25, 1881). But was this Will Hale? 

There are many more unanswered questions. Who was Will 
Hale, or Will Hale Stone? Why are there only three copies of 
this book known to exist? How much of this tale of the Border 
can be accepted as fact? Clearly, not much. The over-all historical 
periods and the general social climate of the Border certainly, 
but most incidents as related are fantastic. The killing of num- 
berless Indians and Mexicans would seem the grossest exaggera- 
tion; yet when projected onto the known background of the age- 
old feud between Texan and Mexican of the years 1836-1916, 
the incidents do not seem so strange. It is too bad Will Hale could 
not have been more moderate and truthful, but it was not his 
nature or the nature of the Border itself to do things in modera- 
tion, or to put limits on tales of its heroes and villains, where 
stretching the tale might enhance it. Frank H. DUGAN 


The Cattlemen: From the Rio Grande Across the Far Marias. By 
Mari Sandoz. New York (Hastings House), 1958. Pp. xiv + 
527. $6.50. 

Miss Sandoz is interested in history because of the good stories 
it contains; temperamentally she is a storyteller rather than a 
historian. Her book has some of the marks of historical scholarship 
such as a bibliography, notes, and index, but the notes, which 
are few in number and lack specific page citations, would hardly 
lead a curious reader back to the sources. Viewed as history, The 
Cattlemen is not a replacement for The Day of the Cattleman, 
published by Ernest Staples Osgood in 1929. 

There is no reason why Miss Sandoz should not draw on history 
as a storehouse of story if she wants to, and she is not obliged to 
produce an account of the development and course of the cattle 
industry. In her foreword she says she sees the rancher primarily 
as “the continuous and enduring symbol of modern man on the 
Great Plains,” a figure whose stories have become as numerous as 
his own cattle. Then she states her approach: “I have tried, 
through a few selected individuals and incidents, to show some- 
thing of the nature and contrasts, something of the conflicts and 
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the achievements of the cattlemen as a whole.” Evidently the 
stories that she has in mind are factual. Among the cattlemen 
whom she selects there are violent and overbearing ones like 
Print Olive along with fair and farsighted ones like Loving and 
Goodnight, so that there are plenty of contrasts and conflicts. For 
the most part the incidents related show the cattlemen warring 
with Indians, homesteaders, and smaller cattlemen. The Johnson 
County War is retold at length. The achievement of the cattleman 
seems to be that while carrying on in this way he managed to 
produce beef and get it to market. 

The table of contents presents a chronologically arranged plan, 
beginning with the first cow on the Great Plains. A reader who 
opened the book at random might wonder whether he had a 
historical novel in his hands; he would recognize the names of 
real persons and at the same time he would find invented con- 
versations, readily supplied details, and poetic language. Miss 
Sandoz often uses the diction and technique of the fiction writer. 
“Even so, it was no Natchez promenade with ruffled parasols and 
crinolines for a lady, Goodnight was told.” Another example: 
“ “Back to the TA,’ he commanded, and spurred his horse into a 
run that showered pebbles into the dawn-gray sagebrush.” About 
the Big Bend country of Texas: “Most of it was barren earth and 
rock, the stream squeezed into a deep canyon by the dark and 
rugged mountains, like a great hard-knuckled fist thrusting the 
river toward Mexico.” These tricks of the storyteller do not really 
violate basic historical truth, but they are likely to arouse dis- 
belief when met in a kind of writing not frankly fictitious. 

The subject matter of this book is historical in the sense that 
the conditions existed and the events took place. The literary 
method is largely that of the fictionist. Emphasis falls on incidents 
involving strong or violent action, and the historical continuum 
is weak. The reader who knows some history will not be led into 
a confusion of fact and fiction, and he will find plenty of rapid, 
dramatic narration to quicken his interest and enliven his 


imagination. WiLson M. Hupson 


University of Texas 
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La Réunion, a French Seitlement in Texas. By William J. Ham- 
mond and Margaret F. Hammend. Dallas (Royal Publishing 
Company), 1958. Pp. 152. Hlustrations, bibliography. $3.00. 


About the middle of the nineteenth century many Utopian 
schemes were spawned in Europe, spread to America, and shriv- 
elled away under the withering heat of Know-Nothingism and 
slavery agitation. Robert Owen was the promoter and sponsor of 
a mild form of socialism in Britain, and his counterpart in France 
was Charles Francois Fourier. Fourierism in America—especially 
west of the Mississippi—is the subject of this well-written and 
thoroughly documented volume. 

Victor Prosper Considérant was one of Fourier’s most ardent 
disciples. Albert Brisbane, an American steeped in Fourier’s doc- 
trines and philosophy, attracted the interest and sympathies of 
American intellectuals such as Charles A. Dana, Horace Greely, 
James Russell Lowell, Jolin G. Whittier, and others. The Fourier 
concept was one of mass producticn and systematic production 
which was to be accomplished by minute organization, the unit 
of which was to be the phalange or phalanx. People were to be 
impelled into this system rather than compelled. The work was 
to be nothing more than organized sport. 

In 1852 Considérant came to America and joined Brisbane in 
search of a location for a phalange and colony other than those in 
New England and New Jersey. An overland journey was under- 
taken to the Ohio, down the Mississippi, up the Arkansas to Fort 
Smith, and from there overland to Texas—Santa Fe having been 
ruled out as being too far inland from ocean transportation. Cooke 
County, the first choice, was not available, having been pre-empted 
by settlers, speculators, and railroads. The ultimate site was on 
the Trinity River along the chalk hills about two miles west of 
present downtown Dallas, where still can be found some traces 
of La Réunion. The scenery was beautiful but the soil was shallow 
and unsuited for the purposes intended. 

Considérant failed to prepare adequately for his colonists and 
his settlers jumped the gun by straggling in early and in small 
numbers. In training, talents, and skills, they surpassed those of 
the established pioneer frontiersmen. Belgians and Swiss as well 
as a preponderance of French made up the personnel of the 
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colony. The community storehouse and the community dining 
hall were never fully realized. Considérant sought further lands 
around Fort Belknap and in Uvalde County for auxiliary devel- 
opment. Meanwhile the settlers became dissatisfied with the phal- 
ange scheme, abandoned it, and shifted for themselves, quickly 
adapting to the life of near-by Dallas, then but little more than 
a decade old. To the life and culture of Dallas these visionaries 
and their descendants have made a valuable contribution as at- 
tested by the Santerre, Reverchon, Cantagrel, and other families. 
Likewise this book with its documents is a distinct contribution 
to an ever expanding body of 'Texana. DAN FERGUSON 


A No Man’s Land Becomes a County: A History of Mills County 
Texas. Edited by Flora Gatlin Bowles. Goldthwaite, Texas 
(Mills County Historical Society) , 1958. Pp. 338. Map, pho- 
tographs, bibliography. $4.65. 

No Man’s Land Becomes a County is a fascinating story of a 
parcel of ‘Texas land made up in 1887 into Mills County out of 
the fringes of Brown, Comanche, Hamilton, and Lampasas coun- 
ties. The area was settled thirty years before organization into 
Mills County by homesteaders, cattlemen, and squatters. There 
were neither government nor peace officers in the area which 
became a rendezvous for cattle rustlers, horse thieves, renegades, 
and murders. Actually the history of the present Mills County 
area covers 130 years, from 1828 to 1958, and this whole period 
is recounted in the work under consideration. 

The organization of the area into Mills County in 1887 was 
effected by R. P. Connor, county judge of Brown County, who 
was appointed by the Twentieth Legislature of Texas as the 
organizing officer. 

The initial settlers moved into the area under the protection 
of the Texas Rangers. The pioneers came to establish homes in 
the great open range of free land with bubbling springs and 
luscious grasses. The county, situated in West Central ‘Texas, 
claims to be the most centrally located in the state. This account 
gives the names of the first settlers and describes in an interesting 
manner their activities and the routine of their daily lives. Use 
is made of the abundant local source material on the Comanche 
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Indians, and many Indian stories of the area are here recorded 
for posterity. Abundant use is made of old newspapers and family 
records in picking up the thread of historical events such as the 
mob story which began in 1869 with the organization of the 
Honest Man’s club which was opposed by the Trigger Mountain 
mob. The methods employed to terrorize citizens during a mob 
rule of fifteen years are recounted. 

Collectors of pioneer stories will welcome this book for the 
manner in which the editor has skilfully linked the stories of the 
pioneers, some of which are presented in the dialect of the original 
narrator. The stories illustrate every type of living and society 
and are excellent commentaries on the mores and activities of 
the original settlers and their descendants. Special emphasis is 
made of the changing order—from cotton culture to diversifica- 
tion with its accompanying economic and social achievement. A 
sense of progress and an evidence of the growth of society are 
related in detail in the description of the step by step advance of 
institutions under the leadership of churches, schools, county 
officials, women’s movements, newspapers, and county-agent pro- 
grams. Thus has been created the modern cultured and econom- 
ically diversified Mills County of today. 

The editor, Flora Gatlin Bowles, was qualified by background, 
experience, and education, to produce a sound history of Mills 
County. Mrs. Bowles’s family pioneered in the area before the 
formal organization of the county; thus she had the advantage 
of living with those who had participated in the formative period. 
She has also been an enthusiastic and successful teacher of history 
for many years, having done a Master’s thesis at the University 
of Texas on the history of Trinity County, Texas. There are a 
few typographical errors in the book and one minor inaccuracy 
in the use of a name, but these do not detract seriously from the 
readability and value of the work. 

E. W. Jackson; a native son of the county, has appraised the 
work as follows: “The history will be rated by future historians 
as an authentic source material covering the story of a great and 
sturdy people during some of the most dramatic periods in the 
life of our country.” 

The book is unquestionably history produced at the grass roots. 

Love GATLIN 
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Contributors 


KATHERINE Hart, “Preserving Old Homes in Texas,” attended 
Wellesley College, the University of Lyons, and Columbia Uni- 
versity, and received the Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Texas. In discussing the preservation of historical landmarks, 
Mrs. Hart speaks with the authority of an active civic leader as 
well as a professional historian. For several years she has been 
prominent in municipal affairs, particularly with reference to the 
Austin school system, of which she served as a board member 
with distinction. Since 1957 she has also served as a research 
assistant in the Austin Public Library, where she has made highly 
commendable contributions to the development of the excellent 
Austin-Travis County Collection. 


J. W. Wittiams, “Coronado: From the Rio Grande to the Con- 
cho,” writes with the authority of one of the foremost trail 
historians in the Southwest. Presently a member of the Wichita 
Falls High School faculty, he has taught in several Texas colleges 
and has devoted many years to a careful study of Texas trail 
history. He has written widely for pericdical publication, and 
his The Big Ranch Country (1954) was acclaimed as a fine con- 
tribution. Currently he is completing a history of trails in the 
Southwest, for which he was awarded a Rockefeller Grant-in-Aid. 
Association members recognize him as a dedicated colleague who 
has devoted much time and interest to the organization as a 
member and an officer of the executive council. 


J. J. Bownpen, “The Texas-New Mexico Boundary Dispute 
along the Rio Grande,” received B.A. and LL.B. degrees from 
the University of Texas and an M.A. degree from Texas Western 
College. He began the practice of law in El Paso in 1951, and 
since 1953 he has been a member of the El Paso Natural Gas 
Company legal staff. Combining historical and legal talents of a 
high order, Bowden has long maintained an active interest in the 
Spanish and Mexican land grants in El Paso County, Texas. His 
unpublished study of the Ascarate Grant is widely recognized as 
the definitive statement on the subject. 
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Nan THompson LEDBETTER, “The Muddy Brazos in Texas His- 
tory,” received the B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University 
of ‘Texas and has done graduate work at the University of Colo- 
rado, Harvard University, the University of California, and Baylor 
University. Mrs. Ledbetter has taught English and mathematics 
in Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Hawaii, and Alabama, and pres- 
ently she is completing the requirements for a Ph.D. degree in 
English at the University of Texas. Her special fields of interest 
are Southwestern history and folklore and the Texas Revolution, 
with particular reference to the Central Texas area. 


Rutu O. Domartri, “A History of Kidd-Key College,” is a 
graduate of the University of Texas presently engaged in research 
on the north-central region of Texas. Mrs. Domatti is especially 
interested in the Grayson County area and has conducted exten- 
sive research particularly on Methodism and education, as well as 
Holland Coffee and his trading enterprise. 


Rosert L. Jones, “The First Iron Furnace in Texas,” received 
the Ph.D. degree from Stanford University. Before joining the 
faculty of East Texas State College, where he is a professor of 
history, he taught at the University of Nevada, Southern Meth- 
odist University, the University of Pittsburgh, and Trinity Uni- 
versity. He has written a number of articles for various scholarly 
periodicals and has published The Eighteenth Amendment and 
Our Foreign Policy. 


Wa ter McCaustanp, “Charles Drake Ferris, Unknown Vet- 
eran of San Jacinto,” is an executive with the Niagara Frontier 
Transit System of Buffalo, New York. Despite maintaining a busy 
public career, he has also made notable contributions to Texas 
and New York history. In addition to numerous newspaper arti- 
cles on historical and literary subjects, he has published several 
studies in the Quarterly and other scholarly periodicals and was 
a contributor to the Handbook of Texas. 


LLERENA FRIEND, “Thomas W. Bell Letters,” is the librarian of 
the University of Texas Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
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For More Than 56 Years... 
A Partner of 
Good Providers 


Since its founding in 1903, Southwestern Life has 
grown steadily in size, financial strength, and service 


to the public. 


Southwestern Life now provides financial protection 
of more than one billion, 900 million dollars for more 


than 300,000 policyowners and their dependents. 


Assets of the Company now total more than 450 
million dollars, placing it in the top three per cent 


among life insurance companies in the nation. 


As it has grown in size and financial strength, 
Southwestern Life has grown in service. Total policy 
benefits paid by the Company to policyowners and 


beneficiaries now exceed 310 million dollars. 


Southwestern Life serves the states of Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico, 


Arizona, and California. 


James Ralph Wood, President Home Office, Dallas 
FAMILY PROTECTION « BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE * ANNUITIES © PENSION PLANS GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
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Just Published 
THE MUSE IN MEXICO 


A Mid-Century Miscellany 
EpITED By THOMAS MABRY CRANFILL 


An anthology of contemporary Mexican verse, art, and prose fiction 
is presented in this attractively bound volume. Included are 23 poems, 
5 illustrated fables, a 50-page section of drawings, 16 pages of photo- 
graphs of artists whose works appear, and 16 short stories. Together 
they provide a cross section, distinguished by its quality and variety, 
of the arts in Mexico. 

Illustrated $4.00 


A CLOUD OF WITNESSES 


The Drama of the Alamo 


By RAMSEY YELVINGTON 


The dramatic potential of the Battle of the Alamo is fully realized 
in this beautiful verse play. “Brilliant ... a great achievement,” says 
Lon Tinkle in The Dallas Morning News, of this play, first produced 
in San Antonio in 1958. 


To Be Published in November 
SAN ANTONIO 


A Historical and Pictorial Guide 
By CHARLES RAMSDELL 


$3.00 


All the color, past and present, that has made San Antonio one of 
America’s distinctive cities is faithfully distilled within the covers of 
this unusual guidebook. From 1691, when San Antonio de Padua 
was merely a small Indian village, to the present, Mr. Ramsdell deftly 
traces the city’s development. The book is superbly illustrated with 
213 photographs and many maps. 

Mr. Ramsdell, for years a resident of the city, knows his subject 
thoroughly. A former staff writer for the San Antonio Express Sunday 
Magazine, his articles have also appeared in The Saturday Evening 
Post and other publications. 

Illustrated $5.00 cloth $2.95 paper 


* at all bookstores, or from the 
University of Texas Press, Austin 12 
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THE Texas reference book of lasting value... 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of TEXAS 


by C. W. Ratnes, 
Member Texas State Historical Association; 
Member Texas Academy of Science 
Frontier Press of Texas takes great pride in presenting this 
complete bibliography of Texas Books, Pamphlets, and Docu- 
ments in the exact Facsimile, as the original edition of 1896. 
In this field the great Raines has no peer. Over two hundred 


entries, 291 pp., including the preface, the Raines’s “The 
Materials of Texas History.” 

This is the real bookman’s tool, a large 8vo size, beautifully 
offset printed in facsimile, durably bound in black cloth, gilt 
cover, with box slipcase. Lauded by students, writers, book- 
men, and others who feel that nothing will ever take the place 
of Raines’s BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEXAS. 


THE EDITION WAS EXTREMELY LIMITED 
ONLY 500 COPIES PRINTED 


GILT CLOTH COVER—IN SLIP-CASE 
Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Original Price $10.00 
Now to Association Members, $7.50 postpaid 
ORDER FROM: 


Frontier Book Company 


P. 0. BOX 1136, RUIDOSO, N. M. 


SERVING 
SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS’ 
BANKING 
NEEDS 


for over 65 years 


THE SIGN OF 3 MODERN BANKING 


EMBER F.0.1.C. 


. MEM 
ST. MARY'S AT COMMERCE 


San Antonio 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. 
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TEXAN A FROM STECK 


THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF 
BEN McCULLOCH 
Rose. A facsimile of the original published in 
1888. A much sought after volume about a man 
who shared in the most dramatic episodes of 
Texas. FACSIMILE—264 pp. $10.00 


LIFE OF “BIG FOOT” WALLACE 
Sowell. Purported by Wallace himself to be 

the only authentic and accurate record of his 

life ever written. FACSIMILE—128 pp. $10.00 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
BEN THOMPSON 
Walton. Detailed and authentic account of 


the life and adventures of one of the most brave 
and fearless men of the West. Written by a life 
time friend. FACSIMILE—232 pp. $10.00 


THE EVOLUTION OF A STATE 
Smithwick. Reminiscenses as exciting as an 
adventure story. J. Frank Dobie calls this the 
“Best of all books dealing with life in early 
Texas.” FACSIMILE—354 pp. $3.50 


EARLY TIMES IN TEXAS 

Duval. Originally published in 1892, it is the 
account of the massacre at Goliad and the story 
of Fannin’s campaign. The sequel, THE 
YOUNG EXPLORERS, is also included in this 
edition. FACSIMILE—253 pp. $3.50 


BIG FOOT WALLACE 

Duval. An amazingly accurate biography of 
Wallace written in a vigorous, robust style by 
an author who has been called the first man 
of letters in Texas. FACSIMILE—292 pp. $3.50 


HISTORY OF TEXAS 

Yoakum. A scholarly study of Texas history 
from its settlement in 1685 to its annexation. 
This was the first accurate and readable history 
of Texas. FACSIMILE—1058 pp. $10.00 


‘THE STECK COMPANY. 


_ Publishers 


HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN 
TEXAS 
Newell. Reliable information based on official 
documents. FACSIMILE—215 pp. $3.00 


MANUSCRIPT LETTERS AND 
DOCUMENTS OF EARLY TEXIANS 


E. W. Winkler, Ed.—155 selected documents 
and letters of Texas from 1821 to 1845. 
FACSIMILE—312 pp. $10.00 


VISIT TO TEXAS 

Author Unknown. A journal of an unknown 
traveler through parts of Texas in 1881. 
FACSIMILE—264 pp. $5.00 


TEXAS AND THE TEXIANS 
Foote. Rare documents of the Fredonian Re- 
bellion and Fannin’s command. 2 vols. FAC- 
SIMILE—717 pp. Set, $7.50 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
HENRY SMITH 
Brown. The life of the first American gover- 
nor of Texas. A reprint of the original edition. 
387 pp. $3.50 
JOURNAL OF THE TEXIAN 
EXPEDITION AGAINST MIER 
Green. A zestful account of the expedition, 
imprisonment at Perote, and the drawing of 
the beans. FACSIMILE—487 pp. $6.00 


REID’S TRAMP 
Reid. A ten-month trip through the South- 
western United States in 1857. REPRINT— 


245 pp. $3.50 


THREE YEARS IN TEXAS 
Field. The author was spared when Fannin’s 
men were massacred at Goliad. REPRINT— 


59 pp. $1.00 


Austin, Texas 


\ Facsimile Reproductions of Rare Books 
... for the student of Texas History 
| 


COMING SOON... 


a book that will make a 
proud and lasting 
addition to your 

library 


Here is a book every lover of Texas and its history 
will enjoy — Pioneers in God’s Hills. Page after page 
crammed full of events, personalities and facts that bring back with clarity 
and distinction the people and the times of those early days; an absorbing 
biographical history of the dauntless men and women who came to Fredericks- 
burg in 1846 and settled Gillespie County in the beautiful Hill Country 
of Texas. 


This will be a beautiful book, as well as a rewarding historical and 
literary treat. Nice big size — 61 x 10-inch pages; large handsome type; more 
than a hundred pictures; uncut pages with wide margins; beautiful ivory- 
tinted paper; excellent binding —all combine to make it a book that you 
will want to add to the treasures of your library. 


It’s Texas history in its most interesting and readable form. Here’s a 
book that will bring you a greater appreciation of the men and women who 
helped make Texas a great state and who have left us a great heritage. It’s 
the kind of book that makes us all—oldtimer and newcomer — proud that 
we have made Texas our home. 


Ready about December 1, 1959 


Place your order now for this handsome, engrossing book. 


Send your check for $5.95 (plus 35c mailing charge) to: 


GILLESPIE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


P. O. Box 765 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 
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CANNIBAL 
COAST 


THE KARANKAWA INDIANS OF TEXAS 
AMERICA'S ONLY CANNIBAL INDIANS 
YOUR BLOOD WILL RUN COLD 


When the savage cannibalistic practices of the Karan- 
kawa Indians of the Texas Gulf Coast mixed with the 
European culture of the Christian explorers the result 
was bound to be explosive. Too long, the reports of these 
years have gathered dust. 


But now, the research of the author has resulted in a 
vivid and authentic account of the cannibal Karankawas. 
Here you will find the first Spanish missionaries attempt- 
ing to lead the savages to a new religion. Here is the 
raw fury of the frontier. 


You may be shocked by some of what has been told 
of these days of savagery. This book is more exciting than 
fiction. And it is TRUE. Do not fail to get this important 
Texas book. $5.00. 


NUECES The Nueces Headwaters flow 

in four Texas counties: Ed- 
HEADWATER wards, Real, Kinney and 
COUNTRY Uvalde. Here is the story of 


this region—and of the peo- 


By A. A. Stovall 


ple who made it great. Near- 
ly 400 photographs. $7.50. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Publishers of the Southwest 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


THE PETERS COLONY 
OF TEXAS 


by Seymour V. Connor 


An account of the largest empresario grant made by the 
Republic of Texas. 


Contains a graphic description of: 


Texas in 1841 
The Four contracts 


Reorganization as Texas 
Emigration and Land Company 


Peters Colony Controversy and 
Hedgcoxe War 


Principal areas of settlement 
Biographical sketches of colonists 


Publication date 
November 15, 1959 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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The County history series published by the 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
now includes the following: 


H Western Falls County, Texas, A 
by Lillian Schiller St. Romain. H 
_ A History of Young County, Texas, 
by Carrie J. Crouch. 1956. $5.00. | | 
AY 
#1 A History of Collin County, Texas, =f 
by J. Lee and Lillian J. Stambaugh, 
1958. $7.50. 
Other volumes are in the planning 
fy «= stage. The county history series will 4 
(become an invaluable section in every | 
collection of Texana. 
From your bookseller or 
; - The Texas State Historical Association : 3 
§ #5 Box 8011, University Station A 
Austin 12, Texas 


CH? 


A TREASURY 

of 

TEXAS HISTORY 
in 

CAPSULATED 
FORM 


BEING: Actual copies of more than 1,400 authentic inscriptions and memorials 
to Texas and Texas events throughout the state, as carved in stone and 
embossed in bronze; with 155 illustrations of persons, places, and things 
prominent in the making of early Texas; on 440 pages—a book for all ages, 
throughout the ages, as lasting and unchangeable as the stones. 


THE HISTORIAN-should have the book as a central asset to his library. 


THE TEACHER AND STUDENT-should have the book as a ready reference for 
dates, events, and for occasional interesting stories about Texas. 


THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND IN PRINT 


MANY THINGS USUALLY REGARDED AS MYTHS OR TRADITION ARE 
HERE PROVEN TO BE REALITIES: 


Indian Emily—The Horse Marines—Three-legged Willie—Big Foot Wallace 
chasing the Big Foot Indian—A scalped man lived eleven years—The 
thousand-room prehistoric Indian village, excavated—Kalita, the Indian 
chief who swam the swollen Trinity to rescue a white baby. These are 
but a few. 


ALSO: The sites of many ghost towns, old homes, forts, massacres, schools, and 


churches. 
PRICE $6.00 


Order from your bookstore or 


Wm. M. JONES 
3711 University Boulevard 
Houston 5, Texas 
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Che Southwestern Historical Ouarterly 


About half the early volumes of the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly are still available in either 
originals or reprints. 


Volumes I through XL (where available) are: 


$10.00 per volume unbound; 


$14.50 per volume bound in cloth; 


$3.00 per single number. 


All remaining volumes (where available) are: 


$6.50 per volume unbound; 
$11.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


Loose numbers will be bound for members at the 
binder’s price. Prices are subject to change without 
notice, and quotations are subject to prior sale. No 
dealer’s discount is allowed on back issues. Quar- 
terlies will be shipped express collect. 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


‘ Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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When its time to get that 


manuscript into print, see 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES 


It has been our privilege for 85 years to work with authors in turning 
their typewritten manuscripts into attractive, readable books. 


Writers find our experience helpful in paper selection, design of the 
type page, choosing the type faces, selecting the binding, designing the 
binding and the dust jacket, and getting the book through the plant. 


A few of our recent printings include, The History of Lavaca County, 
(This is our second printing of this fine book), Sand in Your Craw, 
Pioneers in God’s Hills, and A History of Limestone County. (The two 
last names are moving through the plant at the present time.) 


Consult us now, if your book is ready—or nearly ready—for print- 
ing. Our 85 years of experience will help you over the printing hurdles 
and our suggestions may save you money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones 
Letterpress and offset printers since 1874 


700 EAST 11th STREET TEL. GR 6-6561 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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THE TEXAS STATE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas’ 
Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Founder of Texas, 
1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward Movement of the Anglo- 
American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: A Study 
from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 

Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860. 
1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vols. 
I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


order from 


TEXAS STATE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and C. A. Hutchinson, Post City, Texas. 1952. 
$5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Milton R. Gutsch, Texas History Theses. 1955. 
$5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 
Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. $5.00. 


Stambaugh, J. Lee, and Lillian J. Stambaugh, A History of Collin 
County, Texas. 1958. $7.50. 


Schwettmann, Martin W., Santa Rita. Facsimile Edition. 1958. $3.50. 
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$30 
The Handbook of Texas 


15,896 topics: 2,000,000 words 


Wayne Gard 
Gibb. Gilchrist 
C. W. Hackett 
J. Evetis Haley 
Colby D. Hall 
Holden 
Elmer H. Johnson 
Clifford B. Jones — 
LoW. Kemp 
Alex D.. Krieger 
Umphrey Lee 
A. W. Neville... 
W. Newton 
William H. Oberste 
R. N. Richardson 
C. Rister 
Joseph W. Schmitz 
“Charles Seymour 
L. F. Sheffy 
Harriet Smither 
C. Ix Sonnichsen 
Ralph W. Steen 
Rex W. Strickland 
Harris Gaylord Warren 
Winkler 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Managing Editor 
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